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A new edition 


LINDSELL’S MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION by Colonel H. C. Boyce, p.s.c. Cloth bound 12/6 


28th revised and enlarged edition. Recommended for use in connection with the Staff College 
Examination and Promotion Examinations. A reference book which every officer should possess. 


A standard work 


THE STUDY OF MILITARY HISTORY 
by Major E. W. Sheppard, O.B.E., M.C., p.s.c. Cloth bound 15/- 


fa nee book for the student and for all who wish to embark on a serious study of military 
tory 


A most useful book 


GUIDE TO ARMY OFFICERS’ PAY, ALLOWANCES AND 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS by Captain W. B. Wilton, M.C., R.A.P.C. 5/- 
Chapters include :—Pay, Allowances, Grants, Travelling allowances, Income tax, Retirement 
Pensions and Gratuities, etc. 





Write for our full book list—POST FREE 


GALE & POLDEN LTD 


THE WELLINGTON PRESS ~« ALDERSHOT : ENGLAND 





A Scottish Coxswain 


The Smallest 
Life-boat 
costs £13,000. The Lifeboat Service 
has never been needed more than it 
is today — but, like everything else, it 
costs more. 
The smallest contribution 
will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.i # 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 0.8.E., M.C., T.0., M%. 
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From the seam up 


The winding engine and equipment bringing the miners 
and the coal to the surface are made by Vickers- 
Armstrongs. The cement for the foundations of the 
road down the valley came from Vickers-Armstrongs 
machines. Even the soap the men used in the pithead 
baths was compressed and shaped in Vickers- 
Armstrongs mills and plodders. So varied are the 
post-war products of this famous organization that 
they touch the miner’s life at many points, at his work 
and in his home—as indeed they touch the lives of all 


of us, whatever our calling. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 


VICKERS HOUSE + BROADWAY - LONDON - SWI 


SHIPBI ILDING AND REPAIRS @ DOCK GATES AND CAISSONS @ DIESEL ENGINES (MARINE) 
VARIABLE SPEED GEARS @ BRITISH CLEARING PRESSES @ CEMENT MAKING MACHINERY 
CARDBOARD-BOXMAKING MACHINERY @ MINE WINDERS, SKIPS AND CAGES @ PRINTING MACHINES 
VI®KERS GILL PUMPS @ CONDENSING PLANT @ PAINT AND SOAP MAKING MACHINERY 
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HERALDIC WALL + 
SHIELDS i 


FOR INTERIOR DECORATION OF CHARM 
DIGNITY AND GREAT PERSONAL INTEREST 











plaque bearing the Arms or Badge of your old Ship, Regiment, Squadron, 
Aitiowne. School or Family can be beautifully reproduced in full colour 

with details usually in relief, mounted on flush hanging oak shield as 
illustrated. The copious records in our files generally eliminate the need of 
sending data, and we shall be very pleased to forward literature anywhere in 
the world, with illustrations which do justice to the high standard of craftsman- 
ship maintained. Sizes 16” 13" — 12"x 10" — 10" 7’; or 7"x 6" as above 26/6d. 








HUNTER AND SMALLPAGE LTD. © estastisuep 1875) 
YORK, ENGLAND Telephone: YorK 3042 Cables : *‘ FURNITURE” YORK 






















































Points About Life Assurance 


War and Flying Risks CAN normally be covered at ordinary civilian 
premiums. Existing policies restricting cover or charging extra premiums can 
usually be converted to advantage. 

Officers with present intention to pilot aircraft or warned for Far East 
can get only restricted cover OR pay extra premiums. Such restrictions may 
grow if international tension increases. 

It pays to start policies young, and before becoming involved in policy 
restrictions ; by delaying you also pay higher premiums and lose Bonuses. 
(Apropos of which do NOT take long-term Endowments Without Profits, 
advertised at low premiums.) 

Income Tax concessions usually represent a subsidy of 22% and make 
Life Assurance a very good investment. Life Assurance can also help greatly 
in connection with Estate Duty and House Purchase. 

DETAILED AND UNBIASED RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
EXPLANATIONS TO MEET YOUR PROBLEM ARE GIVEN 
FREELY AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
HOUSE PURCHASE—Great advantages can be obtained by starting an ‘ ¢ 
Endowment Assurance many years before you expect to buy a house. 
I shall be glad to explain fully. 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES—The ordinary Educational Endowment 
Policies are sound, but I should like to present more profitable alternatives for 
your consideration. 
A LEAFLET “ Notes on Life Assurance for Young Officers” will be sent on 
request. 
ALSO—Insurance of household contents, kit and valuables, motors, winter 
sports, etc., and investments, annuities, etc. (Kit & Valuables in Europe at 
15/-%, as in Great Britain.) 


R. T. WILLIAMS, Ltd. (Brigadier R. T. Williams) 
69-70 EAST STREET, BRIGHTON Tel: Brighton 23056 
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“«« — WINES - SPIRITS 
and CIGARS 


WINES AND SPIRITS 
Christmas is an occasion of rejoicing and 
one that can only be suitably commemo- 
rated in Wines and Spirits of the finest 
quality. For you to send to those at home, 
NAAFI has in store (matured to perfection) 
cases of the choicest vintages: the perfect 
gift to warm the heart and bring good cheer. 








Ask your nearest Naafi shop for 
folders of the complete range of 
presentation cases. Naafi will 














despatch them to any address in 
the U.K. on receipt of your in- 
structions. 


CIGARS 

After wine comes the cigar. For those of 
the finest quality choose from the NAAFI 
Christmas range. Your family and your 
friends will appreciate their mellow per- 
fection (and so will you if you spare a box 
for yourself). But please place your orders 
early —for the best things in life are much 
sought after ! 


NAAFI 


The official Canteen Organisation for H.M. Forces 


RUXLEY TOWERS - ESHER - SURREY 

















How can 
Serving Officers 
afiord to educate 

their children? 


y= like to send your boys and 
girls to good schools, naturally. 
But fees today range from £150 to £370 
a year. How can you afford it? By 
means, we suggest, of one of our 
Educational Insurance Policies, 
premiums for which earn full income 
tax relief. For example, if you pay 
£26 a year for 13 years you get £100 
a year tax free for five years from 
your child’s thirteenth birthday. 


here are many other interesting 

schemes on the same lines, one 
of which is likely to be almost 
“tailormade” for you. Write to us 
at the address below for details of 
these Educational Policies and also 
for particulars of many other attractive 
Policies which will enable you to: 

CONVERT EXISTING INSURANCE 
TO MORE PROFITABLE POLICIES 
PROVIDE SAY £100 A YEAR, LARGELY TAX FREE, 
FOR YOUR WIFE FOR LIFE FOR ABOUT £2 A MONTH 
FOR A LIMITED TIME—WITH A CASH OPTION FOR 
YOURSELF 
PROVIDE FOR COLLATERAL SECURITY 
AND HOUSE PURCHASE 
SUPPLEMENT YOUR PENSION 

INSURE YOUR HOUSE, KIT, CAR, ETC. 
— can arrange to do all this with 

us by means of Life, Endowment, 
Educational or other Policies, and be 
covered in war, all climates and while 
flying, in the whole world, at the 
cheapest rates with the best Compan- 
ies. We offer special facilities, dis- 
counts and other benefits to all officers 
of H.M. Forces and will gladly send 
you full details free and without 
obligation. Write today stating date 
of birth, to: 

D. J. FERGUSON & Co. 
THE “FORCES” INSURANCE BROKERS 
R.U.S. Department 6, 

Silver Birches, The Avenue, 
CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


Telephone: Camberley 1222 
book “ The Fe Assurance 
yah a ictod Sacer Opueore mee 
obsamnable for 1s. 6d. ( Free). 














SPECIAL SERVICE POLICIES | 


For — of the Royal Navy, Army 
and Royal Air Force. 


These insurance Policies which are 

specifically arranged for Officers of 

the Services have become increasingly 
popular. 


The Life Policies (which include 

the well-known Retirement Grant 

Assurance, safeguarding the £1,000 

RETIREMENT GRATUITY) give 

full protection to dependants at very 
low cost. 


Special Officers Personal Effects and 
Motor Policies are also now available 








It is not possible to arrange 
insurance more economically 
than we can provide. 


Write for particulars to:— 


BOWMAN & SONS 


(LIFE INSURANCE) LTD 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers 
78 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 
ABBEY 2345 
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BOSTOCK & KIMPTON Ltp 


WINE MERCHANTS SPECIALISING IN._SERVICE 
TO NAVAL MILITARY AND AIR FORCE MESSES 


Proprietors of “ G.H.Q.”’ & other Sherries 
PANTON HOUSE, 25, HAYMARKET 


LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE TRAFALGAR 1441-2 


TELEGRAMS Eee seman ee LONDON 























P Appointment 
= ‘al Outfitters t to 
the io King George VI 


ESTABLISHED 1785 


uniform and 
plain clothes 


Gieves 


eimirEeo 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI 
Telephone - HYDe Park 2276 
Portsmouth * Southampton * Bournemouth * Bath 


Chatham * Weymouth * Plymouth * Liverpool 
Edinburgh * Londonderry * Malta * Gibraltar 
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(FOUNDED 1750) 
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PAINTINGS, RELICS 
AND MODELS 


CATALOGUES POST FREE 


2, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


RESTORATION A SPECIALITY 


Phone 
GROsvenor 
5906-7 












You'll like this 
distinctive. 
Smooth as Satin 

Gin! 


Burnett’s ‘White Satin’ Gin is as distinctive as 
its bottle. There is no other Gin quite as good. 
Its Smooth as Satin quality is the same today as 
it has been for nearly two hundred years. And, 
here’s the surprising thing — it’s the same price 

as ordinary Gins ! 














Maximum U.K. prices: 
33/9 per bottle: 
17/7 half bottle : 

9/2 qtr. bottle: 

3/7 miniatures. 
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Sea Service.... 





IN BRITAIN’S MARITIME history small, fast 
ships have played a big part. Napier, 
building powerful and rugged marine power 
plants, have contributed substantially to 
the advanced state of development of the 


modern hard-working high-speed craft in = 
whose design and operation Britain excels. a" “-— 


D. NAPIER &€ SON LIMITED - LONDON ¢3W.3 
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Freedom, these days, has powerful 
enemies. So the free world is 
building an air arm that’s more 
than a match for any aggressor. In 
the Hawker Hunter, finest of all 
interceptors, the Gloster Javelin, 
world’s first twin-jet all-weather 
Delta fighter and the Avro Vulcan, 
world’s first four-jet Delta bomber, 
the Hawker Siddeley Group of 
Companies is providing aircraft 
which are the best sort of guarantee 
that our free people will stay free. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
PIONEER... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
A. V. ROE, GLOSTER, ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, AVRO CANADA, 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, HAWKSLEY, BROCKWORTH ENGINEFRING, 
AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY ALLOYS. 
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SECRETARY’S. NOTES 


November, 1953. 


COUNCIL 
Vice-President 


The Council, with much regret, have to record the death on 20th October, 1953, of 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, G,C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C. 


Elected Member 


Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Judd, D.S.O., M.C., has resigned his elected Membership for 
the Territorial Army on proceeding abroad. 


Representative Members 


Captain W. A. Adair, D.S.O., O.B.E., R.N., has accepted the Council’s invitation 
to serve as the Admiralty Representative Member in the place of Captain W. K. Edden, 
O.B.E.; R.N., on his vacation of the appointment of Director of Tactical and Staff Duties. 


Air Vice-Marshal The Earl of Bandon, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., has accepted the Council’s 
invitation to serve as the Air Ministry Representative Member in the place of Air Vice- 
Marshal T. N. McEvoy, C.B., C.B.E., on his vacation of the appointment of Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff (Training). 


Ex Officio Member 


Air Vice-Marshal A. D. Gillmore, C.B.E., has relinquished his ex officio Membership 
on vacating the appointment of Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff College. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following officers joined the Institution between 21st July and 2zoth October, 
1955 
NAVY 
Captain (E) R. R. Shorto, D.S.C., R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander G, O. Graham, D.S.C., R.N. 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant J. G. Lucas, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant R. E. Hoskin, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant (S) B. Sommerville, R.N. 
Commander J. L. Rathbone, D.S.C., R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander C. B. Fetherston-Dilke, R.N. 


ARMY 


Major D. C. Wildish, T.D., R.A.S.C. 
Captain M. E. Howard, M.C., Coldstream Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant M. A. L. Young, The Life Guards. 

Major Maghfur Shah, The Punjab Regiment. 

Captain N. L. West, The King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 
Captain M. A. R. R. Cooper, Grenadier Guards, R.A.R.O. 
Major R. H. Cuming, The Royal Scots Greys. 

Captain G, A. Fearnside-Speed, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Major H. K. Cook, M.B.E., Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. O. Hopkins, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
Major A. S. Harvey, M.C., 6th Gurkha Rifles, 

Captain. R..P. O’Callaghan, M.B.E., R.E.M.E. 

Lieutenant W. Lewis, Royal Artillery, T.A. 

Captain J. P: Cross, 7th Gurkha Rifles. 

Major K. M. Sahai, Regiment of Artillery, I.A. 

Major A. J. Fisher, 6th Gurkha Rifles, 
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Captain T. G. H. Jackson, The Rifle Brigade. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. R. Greenwood, Royal Engineers. 

Captain J. P. N. Creagh, The Royal. Leicestershire Regiment. 
Major J. S. Biscoe, Royal Artillery. 

Captain P. H. Manley, Royal Signals. 

Lieut.-Colonel S. N. Gairola, I.A. 

Major F. G. G. Rapsiey, Royal Signals. 

Major E. E. Spink, D.S.O., M.C., 3rd Carabiniers. 

Captain J. W. J. Groom, R.A.S.C. 

Major J. E. Heelis, 7th Gurkha Rifles. 


AIR FORCE 


Squadron Leader A. R. Scott, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flying Officer R. C. W. Stokes, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader S. W. Dallywater, R.A.A.F. 
Squadron Leader P. H. P. Roberts, R.A.F. 
Pilot Officer R. T. F. Lyon, R.A.F. 

Pilot Officer L. E. Robins, R.Aux.A.F. 
Squadron Leader I. Thomas, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant C. E. Sargeant, R.A.F. 


PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


Sub-Lieutenant D. N. T. Murray, R.N., 2nd Lieutenant D. H. Holmes, The West 
Yorkshire Regiment, and Pilot Officer C. T. B. Peile, R.A.F., have been awarded five 
years’ free membership of the Institution. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Council hope that many more members will support the scheme for covenanted 
subscriptions, details of which have been circulated to all members. 

This materially assists the Institution because it enables income tax at the full 
current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. It is emphasized that a Deed of 
Covenant entails no additional expense to the member, but it goes a long way towards 
meeting the increased essential costs of administration. Second and subsequent covenants 
may be executed at the old rate of {1 5s. od. per annum. The Council wish to thank 
the many members who have re-covenanted since the beginning of the year. 

To date, there are 1,471 annual and 706 life covenanted members. 


Any member who has not received his copy of the scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 
LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following alterations to the list of Liaison Officers, as published in February, 
have taken place :— 


Establishment or Command Name 
ROYAL NAVY 
R.N. Barracks, Portsmouth  ... Lieutenant-Commander T. S. Sampson, R.N. 
ARMY 
Anti-Aircraft Command ... --- Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Osborn, R.A. 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Bomber Command _ .- Group Captain J. N. H.. Whitworth, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. 
Fighter Command... __... ... Squadron Leader B. T. Proctor. 
Coastal Command... _ ... Squadron Leader J. M. Gilchrist, M.B.E. 
Second Tactical Air Force ... Squadron Leader F. H, P. Lewer. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES 
MUSEUM 


ADDITIONS 


A case of 15 head dress badges worn by the Regiments of the Pakistan Army on 
14th August, 1947. Given by General Mohd. Ayub Khan and all ranks of the Pakistan 
Army. 

A commemorative medal of Lieut.-General T. J. (‘‘ Stonewall ’’) Jackson. Given by 
Major-General G. G. Waterhouse, C.B., M.C. 


A full dress coatee of a Surgeon, Royal Navy, circa 1830. Given by W. F. J. 
Harvey, Esq. 

A Royal Artillery Officer’s sword, 1914 pattern; a Privy Counsellor’s sword, circa 
1910; a Naval Surgeon’s sword, 1825; and an Oriental presentation sword. Given by 
Lady Wright. 

An officer’s sword, Royal Indian Marines, 1846. Given by Mrs. M. Mellor. 


A dirk as worn by a 1st Class Volunteer, Royal Navy, circa 1830. Given by 
James N. B. Hill, Esq. 


A shako, with plume, as worn by an officer of the 38th Foot, now The South Stafford- 
shire Regiment, 1816-1822. Given by Colonel D. R. Tittle. 


Other presentations by the following ladies and gentlemen are also gratefully 
acknowledged :— Mrs. O. C. Bevan, Mrs. M. Mellor, Mrs. A. Whelan, Dr. Brittan-Gill, 
Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Holt, O.B.E., M.C., Major E. Keith-Roach, C.B.E., and Lieut.- 
Colonel G. W. W. Nicholson, R.A. 


LIBRARY 


An average of over 40 cards are now being sent out every month informing members 
that the return of books on loan is overdue. Members are again reminded that a prompt 
return of books in accordance with the rules makes for a more efficient library service. 


JOURNAL 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JouRNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of the recent war; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
strategic principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, 
and air force history, customs, and traditions. 


The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and, if found suitable, 
to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 


Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s commanding officer. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will affect 
the dispatch of the JouRNAL. 


Naval officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JOURNALS sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly delayed. 


As a serving officer is liable to frequent changes of station, it is better for such 
members to register either a permanent home or a bank address. 








xXx SECRETARY'S NOTES 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Orders for Christmas cards, specially designed for members of the Institution, can 
still be placed. 

Card A has the crest of the Institution on the outside, and inside a reproduction of 
a black and white sketch of the exterior of the Banqueting House. The price, including 
envelopes, is 10s. a dozen. 

Card B is a reproduction in colour. of Queen Victoria’s Naval Review, 11th Angust, 
1853; inside is the crest of the Institution. The price, including envelopes, is 16s. a dozen. 

Postage in each case is 6d. for each dozen by ordinary mail. 

Members are requested to ensure that the correct remittance, including postage, is 
sent with their orders. It is regretted that orders cannot be executed until payment is 
made. 
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CHRISTIANITY AS OPPOSED TO COMMUNISM 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LorpD BiIsHOP OF CROYDON 
On Wednesday, 14th October, 1953, at 3 p.m. 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET Sir ARTHUR PoweER, G.C.B., G.B.E., C.V.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: - The three Services have for a number of years now had the 
privilege and the great benefit of visits from His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Special Representative. As C.-in-C, Mediterranean and C.-in-C. Portsmouth, I have 
personally had the great pleasure of meeting our guest to-day. His visits, if I may criticize 
them, have one great fault: they are a sort of whirlwind, a tremendous rush, because 
he has a very large area to cover and is completely tireless in his efforts to fulfil his mission: 
It is very appropriate that at the Royal United Service Institution we should have the 
benefit of hearing the Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of Croydon. 


LECTURE 
WANT, at the outset, to say two things, that I am greatly honoured by this 
invitation, to a young and very junior bishop, to talk to this august gathering of 
such important people. When I tell you that this talk has given me a good many 
hours of thought, it is only because I recognize the vital importance of it and want to. 
do justice to it. And second, I would, as an Anglican bishop, acknowledge my 
indebtedness to two Roman Catholic writers, Monsignor Vincent Sheait and Mr. 
Douglas Hyde. 


In any discussion about Communism there are always two dangers. First, 
that of underestimating its danger, pooh-poohing the whole idea of its being a menace 
in this Country, saying, “ Oh, well, yow know, really Communism has no force in 
this Country at all. The numbers of Communists are very small. I do not know what 
you are bothering about.”” At the other extreme, there is the danger of having a 
phobia about Communism, as America fénds to do, seeing everybody as a potential 
Communist, believing that the only enemy in the world is Communism, and i a 
that every single mishap and disaster is Communist-inspired. 

* Surely the truth lies somewhere between those two extremes, and the purpose 
of this lecture is to show three things : first, what is the nature of Communism—and 
there I may well go over ground which is already very familiar to you, but I must do 
it ; second, why Communism has spread; and, third, how it can, and must be, 
defeated. 

First of all, what is Communism ? It is not just an economic theory. It is far 
bigger than that, and far more dangerous. ' It is a philosophy of life which seeks to 
dominate and to control the whole of man’s life—not merely his mind or his economic 
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relationships, but his entire life—and itis that, of course, which makes it so essentially 
dangerous ; it is totalitarian in its demands. It demands the whole of man’s allegiance 
and seeks to control every part of man’s make-up. 


The other day I was reading a book which is typical of a great many. books which 
have emerged along those lines, but it happens to be a very recent book, The Captive 
Mind, by a man whose name I really cannot be expected to pronounce correctly, 
Czeslaw Milozs. He shows the totalitarian nature of the Communist demands upon 
the minds of men: 

“ T attended an artists’ congress in Poland in which the theories of Socialist 
realism were first discussed. The attitude of the audience towards the speakers 
delivering the required reports was decidedly hostile: Everybody. considered 
Socialist realism an officially imposed theory that would have, as Russian art 
demonstrates, deplorable results. Attempts to provoke discussion failed. The 
listeners remained silent. Usually, however, one daring artist would launch an 
attack, full of restrained sarcasm, with the silent but obvious support of the 
whole audience. He would invariably be crushed by superior reasoning plus..." 

This is the point : 

“. . . practicable threats against the future career of an undisciplined 
individual.’ Given the condition of convincing’ argument plus such threats, 
the necessary conversion will take place. That is mathematically certain.” 


That is typical of many of the reports brought out from behind ‘the Iron Curtain 
showing the totalitarian nature of Communist demands upon the whole personality, 
including the mind. 

I need hardly remind this audience that the essence of Communism is, of course, 
dialectical materialism. Karl Marx, as a result of whose thinking Communism was 
born, was a German Jew. His thinking was largely influenced by several men whose 
writings emanated from several different countries, like a river which had three, and 
possibly more, main tributaries. 

The first tributary which fed the German Jew, Karl Marx, was the dialectical 
idealism of the philosopher Hegel. For Hegel, the supreme reality in the universe 
was to be found. not in things but in ideas. According to Hegel, ideas are arrived at; 
by a sort of process of debate. You put forward an idea, that idea is immediately. 
countered by its direct opposite, and from the two opposites emerges a third idea 
which includes but goes beyond the first two. In Hegel’s view, no truth is absolute 
or permanent, but all is in a constant flux through the process of what is called thesis, 
its opposite antithesis, leading to synthesis. 


The next. stimulus came. from an entirely opposite direction, from. the German, 
Ludwig Feuerbach, who sought to destroy religion by affirming that matter is the 
basic reality. .‘‘ Man is what.he eats.’’ That may seem exactly the reverse to Hegel, 
but what Karl Marx did was to bring the two together into a fusion. 

Marx leapt at this idea and brought. out.his Marxian thesis that true progress is 
caused by the dialectic. between the ‘ haves ’ and the ‘ have-nots.’. Of course, on that, 
basis there is no need to put forward the idea of a God to. explain progress.. According 
to Marx, matter has within itself the ability to. progress by reason of conflict, opposi- 
tion, and revolution within. 

So dialectical materialism emerges. But Marx was not content with that. He 
began to investigate with that notion into the whole nature.of history. He believed 
that the dynamic of history was determined by certain inner;laws.. What.are those 
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laws? Marx replies, that the basic force in history is to be found in the scheme of 
production; everything—art, literature, religion, morality—is determined. by the 
economic methods of production in use at the time. So Marx looks back over history 
and brings out three major periods of history, the feudal society, which was, of course; 
paternal, static, agricultural, conservative, and, in Marx’s view, unequal. . That led 
in time to the great bourgeois and capitalist society of the XIXth Century, which 
was, of course, industrial, but still conservative and still very unequal. That, accord- 
ing to Marx, leads to the third great phase, the proletarian revolution, leading to the 
classless society. Marx says that all progress comes through the tension or dialectic 
between the ‘haves’ and the ‘ have-nots,’ the exploiting and the exploited classes. 


Incidentally, there are really only three main interpretations of history, of which 
Communism is one to-day. There is the interpretation of history which can see no 
rhyme or reason, progress, or significance in it, believing it to be just a mixture of 
farce and tragedy, leading nowhere. Then there is the Marxist interpretation of 
history which gives a meaning and purpose to it, but finds it within the process 
of history. Then there is the Christian interpretation, which sees the purpose of 
history brought into it from without, the mind of God at work within history. One 
sees there evidence of spiritual progress but not necessarily of material progress. 
As somebody once put it, history is ‘‘ His story,” the story of God at work in nations 
and civilizations. When nations and civilizations respond to the Will of God there is 
progress, and when they reject the Will of God there is a backward regression into 
barbarism. 


The next thing Karl Marx did was to investigate into the nature of morality, 
{It is extraordinary how these philosophers can never long keep away from morals!) 
He postulates that economic conditions are fundamental even in morality, that 
moral standards grow out of economic conditions. Of course, here again Marx: would 
say that there is no need to put forward the idea of a God. and that, economics make 
morality. Under his view anything is moral which serves the interests of the workers 
in their class struggle towards the good end, which is the classless society. In other 
words, according to Marx, to the true Communist the end justifies the means. The 
Communist would claim that there are no such things as absolute moral standards, 
that all morality is relative and expedient and that because of it a man can betray his 
mother and let down his best friend if it is serving. the end, which is the forward 
advance of the proletarian masses of the world. 


Finally, Karl Marx began to research into the nature of religion, and here, as I 
have said, he was greatly influenced by the atheist, Feurerbach. He claimed that 
man’s idea of God arises from two sources. It arises from within ‘his own sense of 
inadequacy and that if only we could enlarge oursleves; then we should diminish the 
need for or the idea of God. ‘ Love yourself, and you have no need to love a God. 
Let man master himself and the need for God disappears.”’ 


The other way in which Marx seeks to remove the need for religion is by showing 
that religion is not merely a compensation for inner personal inadequacy but—this is 
important—that it is also compensation for economic deprivation ; in other words, 
that religion is escape from economic unhappiness. That is why so many people say 
that religion is dope, that it is merely an attempt to escape from the rigours of an 
economic hardship into a make-believe spiritual existence. In other words, according 
to Marx, religion is the opiate of the people when the economic needs of those people 
are not going to be attended to. According to Marx, man emerges from sre economic 
frustrationsinto a world of spiritual make-believe. 
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There, briefly, and inadequately, is an outline of the philosophy of Communism. 


Three immediate flaws can be discerned in the philosophy of Communism. First, 
if progress is by dialectic materialism, why stop short at the classless society ? 
Obviously, that must lead to other forms of society if you are going to carry on this 
dialectic argument. 

Secondly, if art, literature, and philosophy are, as Marx would say, determined 
(we would all say “ influenced,” but Marx says “‘ determined ’’) by economic produc- 
tion, why does man make any effort ? How do you account for man’s great spiritual 
dynamic if the dynamic is entirely external? In other words, how do you account 
for the fact that the poor man has a great internal dynamic in production. 


Thirdly, if men are determined by external conditions, there can be no freedom. 
I repeat, if man is determined by external conditions, there can be no freedom, 
and without freedom there can be no morality. The true Communist, therefore, ought 
not to claim that anybody is right or that anybody is wrong, because without free- 
dom there is no such thing as morality or rightness or wrongness. 


Of course, the fact is that these are only three of a number of possible flaws which 
can be discovered when you look into the philosophy of Communism. 


Communism has spread not because it is a philosophy of life but because it is a 
religion. It has immense dynamic, not because it appeals to men’s minds primarily 
but because it appeals to men’s hearts, men’s pockets, men’s stomachs. Incidentally, 
these are the three bodies of people to whom Communism does appeal. To the under- 
privileged who has not much in his pocket it promises much ; to the morally defeated 
it promises a great deal ; and to the ambitious it promises much. Those three types 
of people are to be found to no small extent in the ranks of Communism, although 
there are others. 


As to the under-privileged, Communism thrives and spreads wherever there is 
poverty, wherever there is inequity of opportunity, and wherever there is resentment. 
That is why the conditions of India, Africa, and, indeed, most of the Far East are ripe 
for Communism. I was told by a friend.of mine in China that Communism has done 
much for the under-privileged millions economically already, but at what a price! 
Too late, those millions are discovering that they have sold their birthright of liberty 
in exchange for a mess of pottage in tHe shape of economic security. I see similar 
temptation in this Country. The one great desire of many is economic security, 
and people are prepared to give anything for that, even their liberty. But now, too 
late, the peoples of China are a witness to the fact that they cannot get back their 
liberty. They have sold it in return for the economic uplift that Communism has 
given them. To the under-privileged Communism offers great hopes. 


Secondly, to the morally defeated, Communism promises freedom from what 
they regard as moral taboos, and in Communism the family can be easily broken up if 
the experiment of marriage fails. Monogamy can be lightly disregarded. ide 


Thirdly, to the ambitious, Communism offers another chance to get to the top) 
to become ‘ the new privileged,’ with the result that Russia has replaced the Czarist 
aristocracy by the Stalinite commissar class. 

Communism has all the fire of a religion. It has a new church, It has a sort of 
redemption, not from sin, as in the Christian religion, but from the exploitation of 
the capitalist class. It has a new Kingdom of God, which comes not through God’s 
act but through man’s efforts. And, of course, at its best, Communism has the 
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passion of altruism, Do.not let us ever forget that among Communists there are quite 
a number of real altruists. I was talking not long ago to a woman who was a German 
Jewess who had been thrown out of Hamburg in the days of Hitler. Sheis now hard 
at work for the Communist Party in Hampstead. She came to a meeting at which I 
was talking about the Christian faith. Shortly afterwards she came to see me. I 
think she thought I was going to start by violent criticism and hurl abuse at her. I 
had enough sense to know that that would be the worst thing to do. So, I said, 
“You know, I admire you more than anybody I have ever met,’’ She looked at 
me with astonishment, and said, ‘‘ What do you mean?” I replied, ‘‘ If I did not 
believe in God or in a future life, I should not want to be doing what you are doing, 
working for your fellow men all the time.’’ There was a pause, and then she said, 
“I wish I could believe in God and in a life beyond death.’’ We had a conversation 
lasting two and a half hours. She had never allowed herself to think about it, but 
what she said was, “I want to leave the world a little happier than I found it.” 
That was her genuine motive, and there are those in the Communist entourage who 
have that kind of altruistic outlook, and do not let us think there are not, though I 
would still maintain that the main body are not altruistically motivated. 


Next, how can Communism be defeated ? I would suggest two things. First, 
by creating the conditions of a happy, healthy, holy community. Sir Gerald Templer 
in Malaya saw quite clearly when he went there that he would never defeat Communism 
by killing bandits. There is only one way to defeat Communism in Malaya, and that 
is by building up economic conditions which are happy and prosperous, building 
model villages, removing unemployment, raising the level of health, providing a 
better standard of living, good welfare, proper schools, and proper hygiene. In other 
words, the improvement of conditions is a very real answer to Communism. Commu- 
nism will only with great difficulty thrive in a country where the economic conditions 
are good. That is why it has never greatly advanced in England. 


But this is not the whole answer. I do not even think it is half the answer. 
I said just now that Communism is a faith. There is only one answer to a faith and 
that is a faith which is more satisfying, more virile, and more revolutionary, and I 
believe that the Christian faith at its best is all that and more. I believe that the 
Church, which is the society holding that Christian faith, is the great bulwark 
against Communism, and the Communists know it perfectly well, and that is why 
they persecute it, though I hasten to add, and underline it ro times—and if I am 
being reported I want this reported—we must not join the Church merely to de- 
feat Communism. The Church is an end in itself and not a means to any other end. 
We are members of the Church because we love God and not because we hate 
Communism. But, having said that, it remains true that the Church is the supreme 
bulwark against Communism. 


The poor Church is often criticized, sometimes for not being sufficiently opposed 
to Communism, and then, of course, the Red Dean is instantly brought out, like a 
rabbit from a hat. At other times it is criticized for being too much opposed to 
Communism. Let me make it very clear that we are not nearly so anti-Communist 
as we are pro those things which Communism denies, namely the fact of Almighty 
God, the importance of liberty to worship, to think, and to criticize, and the intrinsic 
value of man not as a means to an end but as an end in himself. 

Furthermore, let me hasten to point out that the Church is not opposed to 
Communism because it is anti-capitalist. The Church should not, and could not, 
ally itself with capitalism as an economic order of society. We have seen recently 
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the dangers of monopoly of wealth in the hands of the few, just as today we see the 
violent dangers of power in Russia in the handsiof the few. No, the Church is not 
opposing Communism because the Church is the defender of the economic status quo. 
Uncontrolled capitalism is no answer to Communism, 


Secondly, the Church is not opposing Communism because the Church dislikes 
or fears the Russian people. That fine and courageous little book, which I hope you 
have all read, Through God’s Underground, makes it very clear that a large percentage 
of the Russian people are not members of the Communist Party. We are not enemies 
of the Russian people, just as we were not enemies of the German people in 1938, but 
we are enemies of the totalitarian system which enslaves the minds of those people. 


Why, then, does the Church oppose Communism? I believe for a number of 
very important reasons, No. 1 is because, as I have said, there is no place in the 
Communist philosophy for the idea of God and for the belief in the survival of the 
soul after death. 

No. 2 is because in Communism there is far too much stress on the class struggle 
and a bitter hatred of all those who oppose the forward marche of the proletarian 
class. You can never build anything on hatred. 


No. 3—and it is vitally important—the Church opposes Communism because 
Communism refuses to allow to the individual liberty of thought and action. Every 
Communist must toe the party line and must accept the decisions which are handed 
down by the dictator. 

No. 4-—again, it is very important—the Church opposes Communism because 
Communism refuses to believe in absolute standards of morality, paving the way for 
a morality of expediency, anything being moral so far as it serves the purposes of the 
State. Indeed, as soon as you-deny the existence of God, you deny that moral 
principles are imposed from above, and they become rules drawn up by men for the 
convenience and expediency of living together. 


No. 5—this may seem very strange to some people—the Church opposes Com- 
munism because she claims that Communism does not go far enough and is not 
sufficiently revolutionary. The Communist is deluded by the mistaken idea that 
by mere redistribution of wealth the human character will be changed and society 
will enter into Utopia. Of course, we believe that to be childishly superficial. 
Obviously, as I said, economic conditions influence the human character, but they 
do not dictate it. 


Furthermore, we would claim that Communism is not sufficiently revolutionary 
because the revolution is made to begin with the other fellow and the other class, 
while Christianity at its best makes the revolution begin with oneself. 

These are five reasons why Christianity is opposed to Communism, but, as I said 
earlier, we shall never get rid of Communism by opposition. Mr. Douglas Hyde, the 
former editor of The Daily Worker, in his challenging little book, The Amswer to 
Communism, says, “‘ The answer is fundamentally a spiritual answer. The answer'to 
Communism is communion ; a community of daring, sharing, caring Christians—men 
who dare to take our Lord seriously, who know their faith and are prepared courage- 
ously to live it out.” In short, as he puts it, saints. But not stained glass window 
saints ; saints in the engineering workshop, saints driving buses, ordinary men doing 
ordinary jobs, whose lives victoriously reflect their inner Christian faith, men of 
prayer, a weapon that is riot known in the Communist armoury. Then, secondly, the 
community or communion of men who have learned to share not by means of outward 
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compulsion but by means of inward volition and vocation, men who share not only 
their material possessions but also their talents and their spiritual experiences by 
placing them at the disposal of others in service. Thirdly, the communion of men 
who care, with a passion and a compassion, and who yearn and long to pass on their 
faith to others, and who are not just content to keep it to themselves. 


Communism is a Challenge. It has been born to no small extent out of an 
anaemic Christian social message in the last century. 


The answer to Communism, therefore, is for all of us to look to our roots, to 
examine the quality of our Christian witness. We must, whoever we are and wherever 
we are, do our utmost to put an end to social injustice wherever we see it and to move 
out from our comfortable citadels of spiritual security to come to grips with the great 
masses of the people one by one, and one by one to bring them into the knowledge of 
the saving power of Christ. The Church on the march will result in Communism on 
the wane. The answer to Communism is a revolutionary and holy community of 
daring, sharing, and caring Christians. 


I want to say one last thing. One of the great dangers of our Country, I believe, 
is the danger of taking things for granted, from the simplest things to the most complex. 
It is so terribly easy to take for granted a simple thing like sleep, the eight, nine, or 
whatever it is, hours of sleep each night, and never to thank God for that most impor- 
tant of gifts. Equally, it is very easy to take for granted our health, to enjoy good 
health for years and never thank God for it. It is also very easy to take for granted 
our home, to imagine that you. will always have it, until somebody comes and breaks 
it up and there is a divorce, and then, only when it has. gone, do we realize that we 
have taken it too much for granted. If it is true that we take for granted these three 
fundamental but simple things, is it not equally true that we,take for granted the more 
basic things, such as our Nation, our Church, and our faith..,We go.round shrugging 
our shoulders and patting our backs, saying there will. always:be an England. I 
wonder if there will. There are many people in this Country who are very actively 
engaged in hoping that there will never be an England of the kind we have, and who 
are dead against everything for which Christianity stands. 


Then there ate the two other essentials that we have tended to take for granted, 
our Church and our faith. In every town and village there is a church with its tower 
or spire pointing men to God. But how much do we value our Church while we have 
it? If our valuation of the Church is a visit to it once a year for the Harvest 
Festival we do not deserve to have it and the sooner our Church disappears.the better 
for all concerned. Equally, we tend to take for granted our faith, having a merely 
second-hand faith; never having taken the trouble to find at first hand an experiential 
and personal faith in God. The Christian faith has for centuries been the backbone of 
all that has been finest in our national life. I believe that profoundly. If you remove 
the Christian faith, the whole structure decays and disintegrates, and your Communist 
knows that. perfectly well. He does not have to attack with an armed force; he 
has only to remove and disintegrate the Christian faith and the whole thing follows, 


One night I had a nightmare. I dreamed that the little crucifix in my prayer 
corner had been removed. I went into the streets, and a man came up to me and said, 
‘‘ Have youheard?, The old parson was shot last night!’ I walked round the corner 
to where there used to be a beautiful mediaeval church, and ‘there-was now a new 
building of a very different style. I realized that 1 was alone in a non-Christian land, 
with no more spiritual care, no more Holy Communion, and no more Holy Absolution. 
I was alone in a Godless land. TI awoke and realized that it was'a nightmare, but it was 
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a nightmare which might come terribly true if we go on taking for granted these 
essential factors which have made our Country great. For us to attempt to stand up 
to a passionately-held, semi-religious philosophy of life like Communism with a mild 
and anaemic, weakly-held, second-hand, antiquated faith, all I can say is that that 
is to tread the sure road to national disaster. With our ability or inability to discover 
a working, effective, personal, and revolutionary faith goes our future destiny as a 
great land. 


I would end by saying once again that we do not seek the Christian faith in order 
to be a great nation but we shall be a great nation only as we truly live out the 
Christian faith. There was a day when the Moslem faith was spreading like a fog all 
over the known world and men rose up and said, “ So far and no further,” and they 
hurled back that menace. 


Will ours be the generation which rids the world of a scourge and:a pest and lifts 
high the Cross of Jesus Christ, not only in our Nation but in the world ? 


DISCUSSION 


Tue CHatRMAN: The Lord Bishop has to quit the building at 4.20 p.m. Until then 
he is ready to answer any questions that you like to ask him. 


LreuT.-GENERAL SiR GIFFARD MARTEL: We have all been very interested in what 
the lecturer has said and in the way he has put it, but I feel that, although I am sure we 
are all entirely in agreement with what he said, a certain amount of practical assistance is 
mecessary in certain ways to enable the Church to carry out this task. 


Some of us have been trying to get rid of Communism in certain ways, such as among 
the school teachers and so forth. We have studied this matter. In the olden days we 
should have cleared them out in five minutes and some of them would have been burnt 
at the'stake, but in these days the Country is in a very timid state and we are not prepared 
to kick out the Communist teachers and so on, which ought to be done tomorrow, so we 
must do it in another way. 


We who have been studying the subject believe that the answer is to get the real 
truth to the people, especially the children. The one thing the'Communist cannot face 
is the “and the one thing the Englishman always wants to know is the truth. In 
our ‘do not want propaganda or politics but short talks giving the factual 
truth about Communism and films showing the terrible sight of slave armies and so 
on, and then in a short time the children will really know what Communism is. That 
would be a tremendous practical help in support of the spiritual side that our lecturer 
has put forward. I wonder whether our lecturer agrees with me. 


Tue Lecturer : I do not think we should get it, try as we might. There is no harm 
in trying it, except for this slight difficulty, and that is that when a child hears one thing, 
if he has a thinking mind at all he always wants to hear the other side, and normally he 
would say that as this is a free country he has every right also to hear the opposite view 
ab@ut Communism by a Communist. In this Country it would be hard to answer that. 


I should be perfectly happy to have Christian teachers explain why the Christian 
faith, as I have tried to show, is bound to be opposed to Communism. The only danger 
I fear is that we should get the Christian faith merely linked to an antagonism to 
Communism, and it is much bigger that that. 

My feeling is that what we have to do is to proclaim the Christian faith in the schools 
without reference to Communism, in such an attractive and vigorous way that the 
children are captured by that rather than opposed to that. But if that is going to happen, 
we have got to have far better teaching of the Christian faith in the schools of our land, 
and I am afraid that that is a thing which is very slow in coming. 
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One or two things have happened which have helped lately to make the Christian 
teaching rather better. One is that we are able to have a number of training colleges for 
teachers where they can learn how to teach the Christian faith effectively and intelli- 
gently, and,. furthermore, get their degree in Scripture and teach the whole school as an 
expert in the teaching of Divinity. 

Secondly, it is now possible to have a period per week in the schools for religious 
teaching of a basic interdenominational kind. Whether we agree with that or not, that 
is what it has to be now. Personally, I should like to see very much more than that, but 
that is what we have at the moment. 


The answer is that there is a certain amount of teaching in the schools to-day, but 
not enough, and it is not clear enough, intelligible enough, and deep enough, because I 
believe it can only be done when you express it through the clergy in their own denomina- 
tional teaching. 

I should like to see the children brought out of school one day a week and taught by 
a man trained to do it in their own denomination. That may ’be a long way ahead. 

My main point is that it is more important to teach the Christian faith positively 
without reference to any other ‘ism,’ without having a lecture on the Communist faith 
which will arouse in the mind of the thinking child, particularly, the comment, ‘What 
is the other side of the question ? I will go to the Communist to hear about it.” 


Lrevut.-GENERAL Sir GIFFARD MarTEL: The ‘ other side’ has already been done. I 
have been to the meetings of the Red Dean at the Empress Hall where he tells the children 
about Communism and says how lovely it is. I have been there, and I know what it is 
like. The Red Dean tells the children about Communism for an hour on end ; the children 
are impressionable, and at the end they give the Red Dean an enormous ovation and they 
spread what they have learned throughout the children of London. 


The answers which have been given are no answers. No one bothers to tell the 
children that all that is entirely untrue. However, that is the sort of thing that is going 
on. There are Communists in the teaching establishments, and no one is taking any 
active steps to tell the people the truth, which is the opposite to what they are told by 
the Communists. 

Tue Lecturer: I still maintain that the answer to the Communist teacher in the 
school is the Christian teacher. I believe the thing has to be met in the school where the 
Communist teacher is. I think he has to be watched, but I do not think you can put him 
down by force as you could have done 100 years ago. I know that in certain places they 
are being watched, and their teaching is watched, and I believe that you’can counter it 
by clear, adequate Christian teaching in that school. But it is not so easy to have a 
counter meeting to a great meeting in the Empress Hall. It is not as effective as dealing 
with the matter in the school. Perhaps I might add that there are not an awful lot of 
Deans of Canterbury, and he is by now 77, so I do not think he will go on much longer! 


Lrzut.-CoLonEL Pierson: Regarding teaching, might it be that there is a fear of 
challenging Communism, if the teachers are inclined that way ? Can Communists give 
any examples of lasting prosperity from a Communist régime, let alone appreciation 
of arts, music, and literature ? 


We have had notable prosperous periods in our history, Many European nations 
have in turn had their periods of peace and prosperity. Have the Communists anything 
to offer in the slightest way comparable to these ? I suggest that it is very important to 
challenge the Communist to give proof of such conditions in their régime. 


Tue LecTURER: I should feel that it is always a much stronger argument to approach 
Communism on the spiritual and intellectual planes rather than on the economic plane. 
There is no question that the Communists have certain illustrations which they can give 
of what Communism does economically for, say, China. I feel that unless and until 
the economic conditions in some of the places in Africa and India are’improved we have 
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a very inadequate leg to stand on economically, vis-a-vis Communism. My feeling is 
that the whole approach to Communism is far more along the lite of opposition to dictator- 
ship of the mind, the limitation on culture, the absence of the ability to think and worship, 
and the total] denial of the spiritual. That is the real answer to Communism ; not merely 
through economics. But I may be wrong. 


MaAjor-GENERAL Lyne : The lecturer said, rightly, that you have got to put something 
in the place of Communism, that it is no good merely fighting Communism. You have to 
put Christianity above all things first. He also mentioned the difficulty of fighting Com- 
munism economically ; I should like to ask the lecturer about this. Surely in the old 
days the great strength of our missionary forces was that they combined bringing simple 
things, such as the healing of the body, to the people with a true belief in Christ, and they 
were able to get the confidence of the backward simple people and thereby win them over, 
That is, I suppose, still to a certain degree possible, but, as we know, there are, alas, 
not so many simple people left. in the world. 


On the other hand, there is obviously an immense job to be done among the backward 
peoples if we are to get them properly organized. By that, I mean giving them reasonable 
standards of life, moral, spiritual, physical, and cultural standards to enable them to live 
out their lives to the full as individuals in proper relationship to their fellow men and to 
their God. If we are to get there first, there is a terrific job to be done. 


The United Nations Organization, through its Specialized Agencies, through the 
World Health Organization, the United Nations Food and Agricultural Association, and 
the Technical Assistance Board, is doing a certain amount, but it is still only a trickle. If 
disarmament came, I suppose it might become a flood. But the Russians do, not like it 
and up to this year they have given no money for it. Obviously, the United Nations 
Organization is in a difficult position, being a multi-national body and containing many 
religions and faiths, including Communism. 

Surely here is a job for those Christian nations which belong to the United Nations 
Organization, to combine their well-being economically with Christian witness. I do not 
suggest, that they should replace the old machinery, but rather its work. There are tre- 
mendous opportunities by working through the World Health Organization and through 
the other Agencies, such as the International Children’s Emergency Fund. 


There seems to be a danger about the whole thing, that it will be tied up beautifully 
economically, that the { s. d. will be there and so will the techniéal knowledge, but the real 
spiritual background, the urge and incentive, will perhaps be missing. I should very much 
like the views of the lecturer on this. 


THE Lecturer: I feel that you are absolutely right, and I hope to give three positive 
and very practical suggestions. 

First, clearly we have to send out abroad the right men, men who know how to behave 
themselves abroad and how to live a Christian life and how to teach it. Yesterday, I was 
talking to a man, the son of a great missionary, who had given up his entize work as a 
doctor in order to start a college in this Country for the teaching of youngsters going 
abroad—as policemen, civil servants, soldiers ,or whatever it might be. He says half the 
trouble is that the Britishers abroad do not live out their faith. He wants to start a college 
—perhaps it may lead to several—where you can have lessons on Christian citizenship 
and how a Britisher should behave abroad. 


Second—this is vitally important, and I cannot hammer it home enough—there is 
the welcome given to men from overseas who come to this Country as students. It has 
been said, and I know it is true, that very many students coming from Africa and India 
are met by Communists, but they are not very often met with a Christian welcome. One 
of the real tragedies of to-day in this Country is how little we really welcome our peoples 
from overseas. They are often tucked away in some wretched garret in Soho or Bloomsbury 
and we could not care less for them while they are here and they go back Communist, and 
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they are the ores who spread it because they are the intellectuals. We ought to learn how 
fo deal with our students coming from overseas during the two or thrée yeats they are in 
this Country. The thing they need more than anything else is a home, a ‘place to find 
friendships, a place where they can go fora weekend and meet people, pe to them, and get 
the culture of England into their bones. 


Third—again, this is vitally important—we should spend a lot of money on the right 
kind of literature. Was it not the Communist leader of the Chinese forces who said, ‘I 
have two armies, not one?” He said, “I have my military army, but that is not my most 
important army. My most important army is my psychological army, my army for the 
penetration of the truth through masters, teachers, and pamphlets of every kind.” He 
flooded the peoples with millions of pamphlets simple enough for the simplest people to 
understand. I cannot help feeling that sometimes: our literature, our culture, is very 
badly put across. TI have one illustration of that. I was in Greece for a short time before 
the war. I remember somebody saying, “‘ Germany is flooding Greece with her litérature.”’ 
Even the parsons they sent to the German Church in Athens were Nazis... The’ Germans 
were flooding the place with German literature and propaganda. We-poor British had our 
British Council, and we probably spent two or three thousand pounds a’ year on our British 
Council in Greece. I think we sent out a concert once a year and’a lecture once a year, 
and that was all. We do not sufficiently realize the importance of the presentation of 
our Christian democratic culture to the peoples of Africa and India. We have to see that 
the truth is got across in a way which can be absorbed by the people. In other words, it 
has to be simple enough. 


I have given three suggestions : first, more money to be spent on the presentation of 
our particular culture, which is our Christian democratic way of life ; secondly, there is the 
welcome we give to the overseas students ; and, thirdly, there is the clear training of those 
who do go out from this Country in what I would call Christian citizenship. 


Lrevut.-Cotonet Tostn: I am a Roman Catholic, and, as you know, we fight hard 
for the education of our children in Roman Catholic schools, I have a daughter now at a 
Roman Catholic school. The Roman Catholics fight hard to keep their own. schools so 
that they can bring up the children in that faith with a view not to hating Communism, 
not to hating Protestantism, but to giving them that dynamic love of something positive, 
the Roman Catholic faith.. Would it, not be better for this Country if the Church of 
England tried. to.undo what happened in 1870 when public education was started in this 
Country, by backing up the Roman Catholics who fight for denominational schools ; 
thus bringing the education and the indoctrination of the child inside the fold of the Church 
in which it was born ? I am speaking from positive experience. I have two daughters, one 
Church of England and one. Roman Catholic. The Church of England daughter has no 
dynamic and her religion means nothing to her, but the other daughter will live and die 
for the Roman Catholic faith because she has been brought up in it as a thing worth 
living for. I am not suggesting we should all become Roman Catholics, but I do suggest 
that the Roman Catholics should be backed by the Church of England and the Conser- 
vative Party in their efforts to get church schools going and to get the education of the 
young back into the hands of the Churches. 


Tue Lecrurrr: Thankyou very much. Might I say two things ?. The Roman Catholic 
has two advantages.. You are a world Church, and have American money; A merican 
money pours in. We have not got those dollars, and so, comparatively, we are in a sense 
very much poorer, It would cost a fortune to get back and to maintain some of the 
Church schools that we have lost. The building of a Church school.in Croydon would cost 
£170,000, and possibly even. {230,000 to-day. It would cost a fortune to get back the 
Chureh schools: We are doing what we can to maintain those that,we have got. 

I am in complete agreement with you that, where we can get-Church teaching, it is 
far better than teaching :in'a Government secular school. There is.an atmosphere, and 
there is worship, and, after all, we learn much more through worship, than we: do through 
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teaching. I believe that fundamentally. We learn more from atmosphere than we do 
from a talk once a week on Divinity, Nevertheless, it will be very hard to recapture the 
Church schools of our land. But please do not think that we are no longer in favour of 
Church schools, I believe we are profoundly. But we realize that we have just to look 
facts starkly in the face and realize that we cannot afford more than a number of Church 
schools, 

What we have done in the circumstances is to put most of our eggs in the basket of 
training colleges for teachers, believing that that is the next best. If we can send out from 
the colleges convinced and convincing Christian teachers from the Church, we shall have 
gone a long way. 

The other thing is that in the circumstances what we have to do is to make the best 
of what is not an ideal situation, namely to get as many first-class Christian teachers as 
possible into the State schools. I should like the other alternative, and so, I think, would 
most of us, but I believe we feel that it just cannot be done with the rising costs and the 
rising demands. Schools cannot be built under a certain sum of money, and that sum is 
pretty high, and I do not think the Church can afford more than a certain number. I do 
not know what other clergy here will think about that. 

‘Ligvt.-Cotonet Topix: What I suggest is not that the Churches should finance 
their own schools. The Roman Catholics are trying their best. They say that they would 
rather that their children went to a Roman Catholic school in a thatched barn than toa 
chromium-plated undenominational place in green fields, The Roman Catholics in America 
put out their money on education in their church schools because they are so keen on the 
dynamics of the whole thing. My suggestion is that we should work together politically 
to get the State budget for education apportioned among the denominations, thus rehash- 
ing the whole idea of education by not making the State responsible. It should be said, 
“ We are a Christian nation. This is the income for education. There are so many Roman 
Catholics. We will give them this portion of the budget. The Church of England has so 
many to be educated. We will give them this portion.”” We could decentralize the purse 
for the education of the children to an educational department of the Churches with one 
council to co-ordinate national education. I am speaking politically, not ecclesiastically. 

Tue LectuRER: There is something in what you have said, if it were possible to get 
it and to work it. It is a very long step for the State to take, but it might come to it. 
If it does come, we shall have to watch very carefully that the other non-Church schools 
do not say, “‘ Because any Christian can go to a Church school, we will not teach any 
Christian faith at all.” There is always the danger that if you emphasize one side the other 
side is not emphasized. 

Lrevt.-CoLonEL Tosi: I should throw it open to the non-believers also, saying, 
“‘ If you want your children brought up as atheists, Buddhists, Communists, or Moslems, 
here is your share of the education budget ; provide the education for your own children.” 
They would soon wither away. 

Major MitcHett: I am a Colonial administrator. I quite agree with what the 
lecturer said about having a school to educate people like myself who spend our lives in the 
Colonies, but if you are going to educate John Bull, would you please educate Mrs. John 
Bull as well? With all respect to the ladies present, she can do vast harm. She is in many 
ways one of the big stumbling blocks. She is more prejudiced on the lines of the colour 
bar than is Mr. John Bull. That is my opinion. I may be wrong. It is difficult to generalize. 

Also, I am a Roman Catholic, and we have in this Country an organization which 
looks after our coloured students who come here, and I quite agree that that is a vitally 
important question. These students can easily be picked up by the Communists and 
converted, and then they go back and are a confounded nuisance in every way. I wonder 
whether the Church Missionary Society does work similar to that of the Roman Catholic 
organization for the care of students from overseas. 

Tue Lecturer: Definitely, but, of course, it is very hard to ensure that every single 
student is looked after. There are bodies which do this, but what we have to make 
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more sure of is not only that they afe looked after by the Church but also that they are 
given homes. I think that can be done and is dene, and we should do all we can. We 
have an International Languages Club in Croydon. One of the things that I push is 
that more homes shall open their doors to students, so that the students can go in and 
find a normal English family life. That is almost as important as that they should con- 
tinually be given an exposure to their own religious faith. Both are vital, As well as 
Christian bodies. welcoming and looking after their students, I would also press for homes 
to be opened in far greater numbers. 


THE CuarrMaN : I told you that the Lord Bishop’s visit was likely to be of a whirlwind 
nature, and I think you will now agree with me. Now he has to leave. 


The world, as I see it, is full of competition. In December, Oxford and Cambridge 
will be competing at Twickenham, the Government and the Opposition will be competing 
at Westminster shortly, and there will undoubtedly be competition between the Eastern 
hemisphere and the West next year and for probably a century afterwards. However, 
I suggest to you that the one vital competition is the one which the Lord Bishop has put 
to you, Christianity as opposed to Communism. 

It remains for me to thank the Lord Bishop very much for coming here this afternoon. 
This room has listened to a number of profound problems and heard expounded a number 
of theories, but I am sure the whole audience will agree that nothing more 
important has ever been heard within these walls. Thank you very much, my Lord 
Bishop. (Applause.) 

















PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
By Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, O.B.E., M.P. 
On Wednesday, 7th October, 1953, at. 3 p.m. 
Major-GENERAL L. O. Lyne, C.B., D.S:0., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Crossman really needs no introduction to the members of the 
Royal United Service Institution, because, he has already talked to us twice. You will 
remember that he came here last year and the year before. He started off by giving us 
a description of psychological warfare as it was waged very largely under his direction 
and guidance in the last world war. Then in his second talk he gave us some ideas of how 
it might best be put into practice in the present situation. To-day, he is going to round 
off the exercise by giving us his views, I understand, on the sort of set-up we might have 
in peace for psychological warfare. We are delighted to have Mr. Crossman with us 
again. 

LECTURE 


a third time to lecture on psychological warfare. One wonders whether 

there is anything left tosay. But when your Secretary wrote and suggested 
that I should speak on the subject of what sort of skeleton organization might be 
regarded as advisable in peace-time, I could not resist saying I would have a go! 


May I, first, try to define the functions of such an organization. 


(r) You need to maintain a skeleton which would be of use in the event of a 
major war. 

(2) You must have sufficient organization in order to undertake the psychological 
warfare necessary in local or minor campaigns which may take place without general 
war. 


M: Chairman, gentlemen, it is somewhat of a responsibility to come here 


(3) You must have an organization for co-ordinating propaganda in the cold 
war itself. For it is quite clear that as long as there is no general war, the propaganda 
you will indulge in will differ profoundly from that which is permissible once general 
war has started. 


Before I come to practical suggestions, I want to make one general plea—that 
the three fighting Services should recognize the existence of psychological warfare 
in peace-time. If one does not recognize it in peace-time and accept an establishment 
which admits of its existence, it will—as we well know from the last war—take three 
or four years to get it organized in war-time. ° 


Let me first remind you of the organization we had in one section of the world— 
the western armies in Europe—by the end of 1944 and the beginning of 1945. In 
giving this layout of what we had in S.H.A.E.F., I am not for one moment suggesting 
that we want to maintain such a gigantic apparatus in peace-time. But since this 
was probably one of the most efficient apparatuses of psychological warfare that was 
ever built up, it is as well, before we get down to the skeleton organization, to see the 
body actually with the flesh on it as it worked at that time. 


The first thing to notice is that psychological warfare was recognized as a separate 
division of Supreme Headquarters. I admit to you that it did not get a number and 
become G.6, though it did very nearly. Instead, it was called the Psychological 
Warfare Division. The mere fact that we were given a status alongside the other 
divisions of the headquarters staff was of very great advantage to us. 
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P.W. At ARMY AND ARMY GROUP LEVEL 


Below S.H.A-E.F., there was a P.W.D. in each army group arid in each army 
headquarters. Though it never went below army to divisional level, divisions could 
call on it through army, if required. 

Let me take the machinery upwards from the bottom. 


P.W. at army headquarter level. Its function was threefold.—(1) It was respon- 
sible for the tactical leaflets delivered by shell ; (2) it was responsible for co-ordination 
with the tactical air forces for the delivery of tactical leaflets by aircraft ; (3) it was 
responsible for providing psychological warfare intelligence, which, of course, meant 
predominantly prisoner interrogation. This was not from the narrow point of view of 
military intelligence, but in order to permit of the study of such questions as troop 
morale and the other matters which the ordinary interrogator has no time to bother 
with. 


P.W. at army group headquarter level. This was little more than a co-ordinating 
function. The P.W. Division served as a buffer between S.H.A.E.F. and the armies. 
Its object was. chiefly to make sure that S.H.A.E.F. directives were interpreted in 
ways which each national army group could accept. So we had Americans to interpret 
S.H.A.E.F. to the American Army Group and English to interpret S.H.A.E.F.. to 
21st Army Group. 


P.W. in Supreme Headquarters. The real brain of the system was, of course, the 
P.W.D. of S.H.A.E.F. Any form of skeleton organization set up in peace-time—above 
all, a skeleton organization in a field campaign such as Malaya or Korea—might well 
study the organization of P.W.D. in S.H.A.E.F. 


Six Functions or P.W.D. (S.H.A.E.F.) 


The striking feature which distinguished it from any other part of Supreme 
Headquarters was, of course, that it was a mixed bag of civilians and soldiers. Many 
of us often discussed, during the war, whether this decision to use civilians attached 
to military headquarters was sound. From the point of view of getting the job done, 
there is no doubt whatsoever that a partially civilian staff, with the status of members 
of the Foreign Office, has certain advantages in dealing with generals. They do not 
quite know who you are, and you do not have to admit your rank. You just said 
you were from the Foreign Office, and you sometimes got things which ordinary 
people would not have achieved. 


There is a more serious argument in favour of a mixed staff. 


(1) The major job of P.W.D. (S.H.A.E.F.) was to ensure that the policies of the 
American and British Governments—that is to say, the policy directives—were 
integrated with the strategic requirements of the Command. This could only be done 
under the supervision of the political adviser. He himself, as you all know, was either 
a Minister or a high-ranking Foreign Office official. It was therefore very clear that 
this was the one point in a military headquarters where civilian and soldier had to 
work together. Nobody, I think, would advise that a soldier should take the job of 
political adviser to a supreme commander. A psychological warfare staff, in fact, 
must have a mixture of the civilian and the military outlook in order to achieve its 
purpose of ensuring, (¢) that the strategy of the campaign conforms to policy ; and 
(6) that policy is modified, when necessary, in accord with the strategic requirements 
of the commander. 


I mention first this main job of co-ordinating policy and strategy backwards to 
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the Governments behind and forwards down to the armies and divisions because it is 
the most important single function which P.W.D. had to perform. Technically, we 
in S.H.A.E.F. were responsible to the Combined Chiefs of Staff for our policy direc- 
tives. But I must say that those directives were very thin, What usually happened 
was that the two Governments passed their views to the two political advisers and 
then we tried to reconcile them in P.W.D. 


(2) The second function of P.W.D. was the provision of psychological warfare 
intelligence both back to the Foreign Office and the State Department and also to 
the Supreme Commander. I would emphasize that I am not criticizing military 
intelligence in any way. But there is a form of intelligence, whether it be called 
political intelligence or psychological warfare intelligence, in which the ordinary 
intelligence officer who is doing his job is not in any way interested, but which is 
vital to the Supreme Command or Government in assessing the morale of the enemy, 
and above all in planning the policies and propaganda to be used for demoralizing the 
enemy. The collection of that type of intelligence is excluded by the average 
interrogation intelligence officer. I myself found, for instance, that a whole mass 
of useful-material was thrown away by the Army and Navy and Air Force men in 
C.S.D.1.C. (Combined Services Direct Interrogation Centre) because it was irrelevant 
to their purposes. It is absolutely vital to have in such interrogation centres, or 
connected with them, people whose attention is not exclusively concentrated on 
strictly Service requirements, but who are concerned with the general problem of 
assessing the morale of the enemy and seeing how his mind and emotions are working. 
You will never achieve this unless you let your psychological warfare people have full 
access to these interrogation centres and make sure that information is not thrown 
away as useless which is vital to them for their purposes. 


(3) The third major job we had to do at S.H.A.E.F. was liaison with the air 
forces for the distribution of leaflets. We had two squadrons of Flying Fortresses 
exclusively allocated to leaflet distribution. This might never have happened had 
we been a British command. But American commands are more lavish in providing 
facilities. We were therefore able to deliver, for example, two editions of our leaflet 
newspaper every day to any area of the front where this was required by the army 
commands, As the leaflet newspaper was written to tactical directives, it was. 
important to deliver it accurately to the area which was to receive it. This could 
not have been done without aeroplanes exclusively allocated for that purpose. 


(4) We had liaison not only with the air forces but also with the broadcasting 
agencies. It was a very considerable problem to persuade the American, French, and 
British broadcasting systems all to conform with the special requirements of 
S.H.A.E.F. 


(5) Next, we had to maintain liaison with S.O0.E. (Subversive Operations 
Executive). This was a purely negative liaison from our point of view. We had to 
ensure that nothing we said or did could contravene the requirements of their 


operations. 


(6) Last, but not least, there were our relations with the prisoner of war depart- 
ment. The handling of prisoners of war is of very great importance. Those of you 
who know all about it will agree that commandants in prisoner of war camps are 
mainly concerned strictly to abide by the Geneva Convention and to let no pro- 
pagandist come anywhere near their camps. ,If they do, it may mean trouble in the 
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camp, and'the major interest of the commandant is to have no trouble. So there is 
the primary task of persuading them to let one come in and segregate ‘white,’ ‘grey,’ 
and ‘black’ prisoners. For one cannot begin the re-education of prisoners until one 
has segregated those who are ‘ soft ’ from those who are ‘ hard.’ 


IMPORTANCE OF PRISONER RE-EDUCATION 


I believe that, as war develops, the psychological treatment of prisoners will 
grow in importance year by year. It is clear from the incidents and events of the 
last year in Korea that this is now perfectly recognized by both sides. One is entitled 
to re-educate one’s prisoners by teaching them the benefits of the political and social 
system one represents. I believe that we ought to pay a great deal of attention to 
this, because on the treatment of prisoners, especially when they return or are sent 
back from the war, a great deal will depend. Here you have an enormous new field 
of psychological warfare, in which we could only make a few tentative experiments. 
last time. I would add only one reflection on this point. While we develop our own 
techniques of prisoner re-education, we may have to consider methods of inoculating 
our own men against the re-education they will undergo if they are captured. 


I think I have listed the main activities of P.W.D. (S.H.A.E.F.). May I say 
that the organization was far too large, and I am not pretending you should take it 
asamodel. But I think that all the activities I have listed might be vitally necessary 
in a small local campaign, shall we say, in Malaya or Korea. I would strongly urge, 
therefore—and this is my first concrete suggestion—that, even in a small local 
campaign, there should be in the headquarters a P.W.D. with the sole responsibility of 
preserving the link between civilian policy and military strategy, and of carrying on the 
P.W. activities. 


Take as an illustration (and I take it because I cannot speak with any special 
knowledge) the campaign now proceeding in Kenya. The military task, the restora- 
tion of law and order in Kenya, is intimately bound up with civilian policy, and can 
only be understood as part of a long-term political plan for creating peace in that 
territory. It is quite clear, for instance, that the treatment accorded to Mau Mau. 
prisoners is of absolutely vital importance. The particular method of handling them 
—how you are going to re-educate them and whether you are going to send them 
back or not—is probably as important a part of the restoration of law and order as 
the strictly military operation. 


What I am suggesting is that it is no good for an army commander to say he 
leaves all that to the civilian. If he leaves it to the civilian he may find very often 
that he is trying to carry out a mission which the policy of the civil authorities makes 
it almost impossible to carry out. We constantly found in S.H.A.E.F. that it was 
our duty to say to London or Washington, ‘‘ If you give us this political directive, 
we must point out to you that it will postpone or hamper our achievement of victory 
in this particular area.” The soldier must have the right—and the competence—to 
point out what are the consequences of carrying out a certain political directive. He 
must also provide intelligence which will enable the politicians to understand his 
problems. 


IMPROVISATION Not GooD ENOUGH 


I believe that all these things can be done most effectively if we give psychological 
warfare a place alongside the activities of the other divisions, in a local command, on 
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a general staff; and in the War Office itself. You may say that this is, after all, just 
common sense and there is no need to elaborate an organization beforehand. “ Is it 
not best, when a general gets to his theatre of operations, for him to find onevor two 
officers who are available there and give them the P.W. job? He can always wire to 
London for somebody from the B.B.C. These matters are best left to improvisation 
on the spot.”’ I really cannot accept that. It does not seem to me that there is any 
evidence whatsoever in support of it. I do not think that propaganda can be 
improvised any more adequately than any other form of warfare. And never forget— 
bad propaganda can do far more harm than good propaganda can do good. To 
improvise propaganda has these two grave disadvantages :— 

(x) It may well be completely unco-ordinated with the policy which the 

command has to carry out. 


(2) It may also be contradictory to the propaganda being carried out in 
other commands or other organizations, such as the B.B.C., for instance, at home. 


There is another danger of improvisation—that it leads to duplication and over- 
organization, with, for instance, the Army and the Air Force running rival propaganda 
campaigns. This is why psychological warfare must be recognized in peace-time by 
the Chiefs of Staff themselves, and given its proper place on the establishment. 


P.W. In CoLtp WAR 


I have talked so far about the sort of organization you need for tactical operations 
during a local campaign in peace-time. Let us now talk about the organization we 
need to ensure that psychological war plays its part in the cold war as a whole. Here 
I want to go on from where I left off last year when I was lecturing to you on this 
subject. I said on that occasion that we should at all costs refuse to regard psycho- 
logical warfare as a substitute for action. Indeed, I stated that the whole idea that 
in a period of cold war you could conduct psychological warfare was absurd, for the 
very simple reason that we and the Americans have not a common policy and without 
a common policy you cannot have psychological warfare. That was a very rational 
argument, but it has not been confirmed by history. Between that lecture and this 
one, psychological warfare has been unrolled on a large scale, and we now have full- 
scale American psychological warfare in operation against the eastern bloc. 

Whether it be right or wrong, it is there, and we must face the fact that it is 
there. In particular, we should ask ourselves what our British attitude should be 
to it. Should we go hand in hand with America, or what are we to do about it ? 


AMERICA’S ANTI-COMINFORM 


A few weeks ago I paid a visit to Munich, particularly to study psychological 
warfare there. Munich is the headquarters of the American psychological warfare 
offensive against Eastern Europe. 

In Munich, there are three types of American radio station. There is, (1) The 
Voice of America, which corresponds to our B.B.C. European service. There is (2) 
Radio Free Europe, broadcasting mainly to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 
And (3) there is Radio Liberation, broadcasting not only in Russian but in twelve 
of the minority languages—Ukranian, Azerbaidjanian, Uzbekistanian, and so on— 
with the object of disintegrating the Soviet Union and arousing the racial minorities 
against the regime. 

I do not speak Russian, and I cannot judge Radio Liberation which had only 
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just started at that time. l wasable to see rather moreof Radio Free Europe, because 
many of the men who worked: for us in London during the war are out there. The 
first thing which struck. me was the reason why they were there. Many of our best 
Poles of the B.B.C. are working: in Radio Free Europe, not’ because they prefer the 
atmosphere of Munich to the atmosphere of London, but because they can do what 
they like, whereas they had to obey the British directives in London. They all told 
me the same thing: ‘‘ After all, you are so very severe :. in London we were only 
allowed to. carry, out the precise instructions of the British Government. Here in. 
Radio Free Europe life is free.’’ I made a good many enquiries, and. if Iam right 
there are probably 25; Americans in charge there of a staff of 1,300 foreign-language- 
speaking people. 

Speaking as one who controlled propaganda, I know one thing. You can have 
no notion of what-is going on under you if you do not know intimately the language 
in which you are broadcasting. However carefully you read the translation into 
English, it is totally impossible really to control the policy of a radio station unless 
you are acquainted with the history. of the country, and speak its: language. This 
means that Radio Free Europe is fundamentally the voice of Poles, Czechs, and 
Hungarians, who have an enormously powerful radio transmitter—the most powerful 
in the world—at their disposal to, say, within broad limits laid down by those who 
run Radio Free Europe, what they like to their countrymen a few score miles away. 


It is a very lively station. I was pleased when they told me they were carrying 
on the tradition of the B.B.C. war-time broadcasting. I did point out that our 
B.B.C. psychological warfare was done in war, whereas theirs was not. But they did 
not see that distinction. They said, ‘“‘ We are at war now, and we are conducting 
this as psychological warfare.”’ 


The second interesting feature of Radio Free Europe is that it does not report 
in any way to the State Department. The American Government is not responsible 
for it, and it is ostensibly financed by independent American business men. 


This is a brilliant American idea. It is the American reply to the Cominform. 
Just as the Kremlin maintains that Communist parties have nothing to do with them 
and that the Comintern or Cominform is an independent organization which has 
nothing to do with the Russian Government, so the Americans are saying Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberation are nothing to do with the American Government. 
American capitalism, they say, is carrying on this private war against the Soviet 
Union on its own. What'I saw in Munich was, in the strictest and most ironical 
sense, an anti-Cominform. 


Before you jump to the conclusion that this is a good way of fighing the cold war, 
I should like to point out to you that the Russians themselves have been in consider- 
able difficulty over the last 30 years, precisely owing to the duality which exists 
between official Russian policy and Comintern policy. Very often, the two cancel 
each other out. So, too, on our side. An anti-Cominform has advantages, but it 
adds greatly to the complexity of life when you start running simultaneously an 
official diplomacy and an unofficial psychological warfare, often in contradiction 
with each other. Let us take two examples of the problems we have already had to 
face of this kind of contradiction. 


P.W. AFTER STALIN’S DEATH 


The death of Stalin, I suppose, presented the psychological warrior in the western 
world with his greatest opportunity since the dismissal of Mussolini in 1943.. What’ 
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did western psychological warfare do? Let us try to reconstruct the discussion which 
took place among the psychological warriors. I think I know it by heart. The 
psychological warriors agreed that there were two alternative policies for their 
Governments. I suspect they added that, of course, the Governments would not 
make up their minds, and probably would not even face the two alternatives. But still, 
they concluded, it is our job to tell the Governments the alternatives they have to 
face. Alternative No. 1 is to assist the disintegration of Russia which may set in as 
a result of Stalin’s death, or at least to do everything possible to cause fear, alarm, 
and division in the enemy ranks. Alternative No. 2 is to use the opportunity afforded 
by the death of Stalin to remove Russian fears that we wish to disintegrate them. 
This policy is based on the assumption that the Russians will not negotiate with us 
because they are afraid we are aggressive and trying to overthrow them. “Let us 
behave, then, like angels and prove to them that at this moment, when we might 
disrupt their system, we stand back and do nothing whatever.”’ 

Both policies are perfectly defensible from the psychological warfare point of 
view, and all the psychological warrior requires is a clear decision to adopt one of 
them. What actually happened? Broadly speaking, you can say that the British 
Government preferred the second and the American Government the first ; and they 
have broadly cancelled each other out. You can also assume that, whereas The 
Voice of America and the B.B.C. worked on alternative No. 2, the anti-Cominform 
got busy cancelling out the assurances of the official propaganda and seeking every 
possible opportunity for disintegrating the Russian regime. 

I point that out to show the problems with which we are faced in cold war 
propaganda. The Churchill peace initiative was a piece of psychological warfare 
designed to put the Russians at their ease—to make them feel the West had no 
designs on them, and that we recognized their need for security. It was a brilliant 
psychological warfare approach, rallying all the free peoples and arousing hope 
among the peoples of the eastern bloc. But, in order to make this approach success- 
ful, it would have been necessary to lay off all western psychological warfare attacks. 


So, too, for alternative No. 1 (which Mr. Dulles preferred) to be successful, it 
was necessary that no western statesman should say anything at this time which 
would give the impression of division among the Western Powers. The Churchill 
speech was therefore disastrous to a psychological warfare campaign designed to put 
the heat on Russia: it took the heat off! Equally, the Dulles line was disastrous if 
we wanted to persuade the Russians that they had nothing to fear. 


ROLE OF AMERICAN PROPAGANDA IN BERLIN RISING 


The second example I want to take is the Berlin rising. This was probably, from 
the point of view of professional psychological warriors, the most important event for 
a long time. Let us study it before its true course is obscured by the Russian and 
American propaganda versions. The facts are still available from eye-witness accounts 
by Germans who came out, and there is a mass of objective description to tell us 
exactly what happened. The Russian myth is that it was all just the devilish work 
of American agents. The American myth, broadly speaking, is that this was a gallant 
rising occasioned by the tightening of the screw by the Russians. I think it is fair to 
say that these are the two stories. Neither is completely correct, but the American 
story is more correct than the Russian. 


What are the facts? To start with, the rising was absolutely unexpected by 
anybody in western Berlin, including all the men who were organizing sabotage or 
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working inthe ‘black’ or ‘grey’ organization of the radio. Nobody had any idea before it 
started that it was coming off. Of course, that does not mean there was no under- 
ground organization in Eastern Germany. Vast sums of money and a great deal of 
courage have been devoted to building up organized resistance in Eastern Germany. 
But the resistance had not been built up to go off on that particular day. That is the 
test—whether it was intended to go off on that day. It is quite clear that nobody 
dreamed that it would. 


Secondly, it is clear that the sequence of events was as follows. There was an 
unexpected strike by the shock-workers building houses on the Stalinallee. This 
strike was a strike against an increase in the building norm. It was a strict industrial 
dispute. The fact that this strike took place was broadcast on the American Berlin 
Radio System. It was after that broadcast that demonstrations occurred all over the 
Eastern Zone. 


We can put it in this way. Had it not been for the American radio, which 
communicated the news of the event on the first day, the events of the second day 
would not have taken place. This is a perfect example of how much psychological 
warfare can do. It can enormously intensify and enlarge the scope of what happens 
by spreading news of the facts to everybody else. But all of our witnesses agree that 
the most extraordinary thing was the simultaneity and spontaneity of the risings. They 
occurred in Merseburg and Leipzig, for instance, simultaneously, without any 
co-ordination. The only common factor was that all the strike leaders had listened 
to the American broadcast about the strike which had occurred the day before. It is 
a fascinating example of exactly how much and how little a good radio can control a 
resistance movement. 


Let us now come to the question of what was the cause of the rising. It is quite 
clear—and this is where the American myth is wrong—that it was not the tightening 
of the screw but the loosening of the screw that precipitated the strike movement. 
The Beria policy of liberalization had been announced a fortnight before, and it 
caused consternation to the German Communist Party, which was falling over 
backwards, reversing itself in public, and saying that strikes were legal after all. 
Then came the incident of the Stalinallee. Despite liberalization, the norm demanded 
of the workers was increased, and the workers—believing that they were allowed to 
strike—went on strike. This was a strike by people who genuinely thought that they 
had been given their liberty and might as well use it, not against the Russians, but 
against the German Communists. It was over-whelmingly a strike against the German 
Communists, and the Russian tanks were for some hours treated with relative respect. 
Some of the strikers seem to have expected to be applauded for using the freedom of 
the new policy in order to have a strike. 


The next item I want you to notice is the extraordinary restraint used by the 
Russians in suppressing the strike, to which Sir Winston himself has referred. It is 
clear that the Russian soldiers were under the strictest direction to do the minimum 
possible amount of shooting or intervention. It is very obvious why they were 
concerned not to intervene. Why should not the odium fall on the German Com- 
munists, who were ostensibly the Government, rather than on the Red Army ? 


The next point I want to comment on is this. The rising was suppressed with 
very strict restraint, but also with very great ease. It is complete nonsense to say 
that the Berlin rising showed that brave men can challenge a Communist Government. 
The really significant thing is that the moment the tanks came in the whole thing was 
over, and no one moved again. This shows how extraordinarily easy it is, even for 
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an occupying army that has no popular support, to put down a rising when tanks 


actually move-among the crowds. 


Finally, we must notice that the rising brought a reversal of the liberalization 


policy. The Russians tightened the screw because, in the’ circumstances, no other 
policy was open to them. 


Let us now be wise after the event and ask ourselves what we are trying to 
achieve in Eastern Germany. Was it a good thing, from our point of view, that the 
German workers should be given greater freedom by the Communists, and that some 
of the Communist policies should be reversed, under the new slogan of “ liberalization.’ 
Certainly, if we wanted to stop liberalization, we have achieved our object. If we 
wanted to encourage it, our psychological warfare should have been careful to 
dissociate itself from the strikers and,.indeed, not to encourage them. For the only 
possible end of a rising was a reversal of the liberalization policy. I leave it to you 
to decide whether this problem was ever faced, either in Washington or in London. 


But one conclusion is definite. If our psychological warfare is to be effective, 
our Governments must know what they are trying to achieve with it, and must 
co-ordinate the official propaganda line with the unofficial anti-Cominform. This 
has now become a matter of the greatest urgency. I am sure that, as a result of the 
East German rising, the present status quo is untenable. The Germans in the Eastern 
Zone have been shown to be totally unreliable from a Russian point of view, and are 
likely to be unreliable again. Do our Governments want another East German rising, 
or do they not ? And if one occurs unexpectedly, as the last one did, will it be possible 
once the West Germans have arms, to stand idly by while it is suppressed ? These 
are the kind of awkward questions which the psychological warrior is bound to ask, 
and tc which the Chiefs of Staff require an answer as much as they do. 


Politicians will evade facing any problem if they possibly can. They always 
have enough things on their plate and never ask for more! One of the things psycho- 
logical warriors have to do is to force politicians to face unpleasant dilemmas. They 
have to say, “ We must, if we are going to work, know whether you would do this 
or this in the eventuality of this happening.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Of course, the tidy thing would be to have a P.W.D, in the N.A.T.O., with the 
whole policy integrated and tied up as during a war. But that is completely out of 
the question in peace-time, because British and American, let alone French and 
Turkish, policies are impossible to co-ordinate. It was difficult enough with two 
countries in war : it could not be done with 14 in peace-time. There will be no overall 
policy, then, under the N.A.T.O. 


If we cannot have a common P.W. policy under the N.A.T.O., can we find at 
least a method of co-ordinating British and American policy ? My own guess would 
be that this also is impossible because there is too wide a gap between the basic 
policies the two Governments are pursuing at the present time. 


What, then, remains ? I suggest we should put our own house in order before we 
lecture other people. Let us tidy up our own propaganda and psychological warfare 
in relation to our policy and strategy. This would require, in the first instance, a 
top-level propaganda executive under joint Foreign Office and Chief of Staff control, 
such as we had in the Political Warfare Executive during the war. That may be 
there already for all I know, but it had bettet be manned adequately, with men who 
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will fight for clear decisions of policy. This is the first .requirement—an Executive 
jointly controlled by the Chiefs of Staff and the Foreign Office and manned partly by 
the Foreign Office and the Services, but partly by propaganda experts who. belong 
to neither. 


Secondly, this Executive must regain control of the B.B:C. Overseas Service. 
As the Government pays every penny for the B.B.C. Overseas Service, I cannot see 
why it should not be properly co-ordinated with the requirements of both policy and 
strategy. 


Thirdly, I believe that we must obtain recognition by the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Air Ministry of psychological warfare. It should have a place on 
each establishment, and there should be a clear chain of command and responsibility. 
Unless there is a completely clear chain of command, so that you know who is re- 
sponsible all the way up, everybody acts on his own and starts up his own particular 
organization. Then you get chaos and contradiction. 


Lastly, I should like to feel that, in every operational theatre of war, the com- 
manding officer has the services of a political adviser and a psychological warfare 
division. 

DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN : The meeting is now open to discussion or questions, 


Mr. R. G. WorcEsTER : I should like to ask whether the speaker has any particular 
points that might be used by a psychological warfare division against people like the 
Chinese. I am thinking particularly at this time of the obvious efforts by the Chinese 
to upset the balance of power in the Far East. 


Tue LecTuRER: My expertise is Germany. My advice on the Chinese would be 
useless, and I am not prepared to give any. 


Major P, M. LONGMORE : You said that Radio Free Europe was backed by American 
business men. Do any of the rich religious orders in America back it as well? If so, 
are they putting acros sany religious propaganda ? 


Tue LectuRER :There is quite a lot of religious propaganda. Naturally, if you are 
broadcasting to Poland, you cannot avoid doing some religious propaganda—catholic 
and orthodox. But I myself do not think that there is anything like an actual vested 
interest on the part of religious bodies. The main backers are mid-western industrialists, 
such as General Motors, who put up a large part of the money. 


SQuADRON LEADER S. CuRSETJEE: I have listened to Mr. Crossman with very great 
interest. I should be very grateful if he would enlighten me on a few points. 


Is this psychological warfare an established executive department of the Foreign 
Office now ? Also what is the ‘ black’ propaganda to which he alluded in his previous 
talk? I should also like to ask him where this idea of psychological warfare really 
originated. Is it claimed by Britain, or have other States, such as the United States, 
made a claim to it ? 


I have one more point. Has Great Britain anything corresponding to the O.S:S. 
(Office of Strategic Service) as in the States? I should also like to know whether psy- 
chological warfare was a. success in Korea. If not, was it due to lack of co-ordination ? 


Tue LecturRER: I do not know whether P.W.E. (Psychological Warfare Executive) 
has been re-established as an auxiliary department of the Foreign Office, but I rather 
think it may have been. If.so, I hope it will have.a far closer link with the Chiefs of Staff 
than we had in the last war. I should like to have complete and full co-operation between 
the Services and the Foreign Office in controlling the organization. 
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‘ Black * propaganda is propaganda which a country puts out ostensibly emanating 
from the enemy country, or at least not from itself. 

Where did psychological warfare originate ? It originated in Communist Russia. 
The Communists were the first people to understand the modern techniques, and if you 
read that admirable book, The Forgotten Treaty, by John Wheeler Bennett you will see 
how Trotsky used terms imposed upon him in the Treaty of Brest Litovsk as proof of 
German imperialism and so aroused the German workers against their Government. 
He was the first and one of the greatest psychological warriors. 

Has Britain anything corresponding to O.S.S.? The answer is, yes, but we say 
less about it. 

I would say that no psychological warfare could be successful in Korea because of 
the confusion about the aims and objectives of the United Nations. That was not the 
fault of the psychological warriors but of the Governments concerned. 


LizuT-CoLonEL J. E. Rerp: On the practical side we have heard from the lecturer 
that in only one branch of the American propaganda system in Munich there are some 
1,300 permanent broadcasters apart from a large number of supervising officers and others. 
One of the problems in the Army nowadays, I understand, is the tremendous growth of 
the administrative tail. Thirteen hundred men represents almost a brigade and if that 
is to be the size of one of these services in peace-time, is not there a tremendous possibility 
that with the expansion in war the propaganda side will outnumber the fighting men ? 


Tue Lecturer: That is a very serious problem and I am glad you have called atten- 
tion to it. 

In the last war we did use far too many of the real experts on enemy countries in our 
propaganda staffs. I was well aware that if some of the excellent staff we had in psy- 
chological warfare had been allocated to military government, we might have had a 
much better military government. But when this vastly important task came to be 
tackled, it had largely to be improvised by people without adequate knowledge of the 
country. 


If you ask me why there should be 1,300 people in Radio Free Europe, I would reply 
that there is no end to the intelligence research you can do for psychological warfare. 
You have to do a lot of filing of newspaper cuttings and listing of information if you are 
to be accurate. Therefore, there is no limit to the legitimate demand ‘or staff. But you 
have to put a stop to the demand. 


May I add that on the whole the British tendency was to have. too small a staff, 
whereas the Americans were the other way. 


Lrzut-COMMANDER R. P. FirzGERAtp, R.N.: Could the lecturer tell us, as a result 
of his visit to Munich, whether there is any overall policy with regard to Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberation ? It seems to me from what he said that the two organi- 
zations might be following a different line. 


Secondly, he did not say so much about Radio Liberation as about Radio Free 
Europe. Does he think its activities are more directed towards the disruption of the 
present Russian Government or towards the liberalization of the views of the Russian 
people ? 

THE LecTURER: As far as I could gather, it is entirely a disruptive station. It is 
disruptive because it is not permitted to air views about what should follow the Soviet 
regime. It is also entirely independent of Radio Free Europe, which has a different 
scope and is supported by different American industrialists. 


If you asked me whether there-is not some sort of Service control, I should say there 
is, in the broadest sense ; but co-ordination is very slight. There is no official co-ordination 
between The Voice of America and either of these two stations. 
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F.iicut LizvTENANT M. G. Dyer: I should like to ask the lecturer to expand his 
ideas on prisoner of war indoctrination. I rather understood from The Times the other 
day that the attempted indoctrination of.our own prisoners by the North Koreans and 
the Chinese was, in fact, a failure, because they were trying to put over Mao Tse-tung’s 
so-called ‘ lenient policy,’ which was not really designed for military prisoners of foreign 
countries, 

THE LecturER : I also read that article with great interest. It is clear that they 
carried out the policy used for Chinese soldiers and workers and did not have much 
success with our soldiers. But do remember that in this case our prisoners were in a 
country where indoctrination was almost impossibly difficult. North Korea is an 
extremely backward country. It is unlikely that our people would be greatly impressed. 
There are other places where there would be considerably greater chance of indoctrination. 
The Russians showed considerable power in the war in indoctrinating really high-grade 
German officers. A large section of the officers at Stalingrad were successfully indoctrin- 
ated and are still serving the Russians. If. we had been given the same unlimited 
facilities as the Russians, I am sure we could have done the same on our side. 


However, during the last war the thing was done sub rosa. Now it is right out in 
the open. It obviously opens up great possibilities. I am also thinking of the possibility 
of sending prisoners back, even while the war is still on. I believe that was done in 
Malaya with considerable success with Communist guerillas who were. captured and 
trained and sent back. This can be very effective, but it must be done carefully, because 
it is a tricky job. You must square your own people, to begin with. You can imagine, 
for instance, that it is somewhat difficult to make a Malayan white settler feel comfortable 
when he hears that Communist prisoners are being given a comfortable time. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I am sure you will agree with me that Mr. Crossman has given us 
an absolutely fascinating talk. His brilliant analysis of events in eastern Europe, and 
particularly in Eastern Germany, has underlined the necessity not only for every officer 
but for every thinking person to study these problems. I suppose Mr. Crossman would 
probably agree with me'that the development of psychological warfare is closely linked 
with the world struggle for conflicting ideologies, which is the curse of our generation. It 
is something we cannot neglect; whether it is possible to give it the attention that it 
should have in peace is doubtful. Unfortunately, it is always very difficult to get the 
right people for this sort of, work. Psychological warfare with the wrong people in charge 
would be a disaster. It isjalso difficult to provide money. 

Mr. Crossman has’ a signal service, not only to this Institution but also to 
the much wider audienceof Service officers and Service messes throughout the world. 
We have our JOURNAL, and any young officer in any of the three Services, reading this 
series of articles, cannot but be impressed with the whole topic and get a real insight into 
the problems. He can then start to link the wider picture of this struggle for the soul 
of man with his own smaller Service problems. 


The first step is to create an atmosphere and get people thinking. We owe to 
Mr. Crossman a special debt of gratitude not only for this talk but also for the two 
preceding ones. He has not only given time to come here but, as a very busy man, he 
must have put am immense amount of thought and work into the preparation of these 
talks. On your behalf, I should like to say thank you very much indeed. (Applause.) 
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By CoLonet P. A. ToBin 


SUBJECT ' 
Development of the helicopter and the uses to which it has been put by 
both civil air lines and the Services demonstrate its versatility. Discuss 
the future uses of the helicopter in peace and war in the three Services. 


INTRODUCTION 


EFORE making any attempt to forecast possible future military uses of the 

helicopter it is well to establish firmly in our minds the fact that this type of 

machine is still in an early stage of development. Although primitive heli- 
copters were flying before 1939 and were used on isolated occasions during the 
1939-45 War, it is in fact only since 1945 that their potential value as a practical 
means of transport in both the civil and military fields has been recognized. It 
would not be an unreasonable basis of comparison to state that the helicopter of 
to-day isin approximately the same stage of development as the fixed-wing aircraft 
of 1920-1924 vintage. When one then remembers that in 30 short years the biplane’ 
bomber or airliner of that era with its 100 m.p.h. cruising speed has developed into 
the Vulcan and the Comet of to-day, one begins to visualize what scope for develop- 
ment lies in front of us in the helicopter field. Furthermore, if one considers that 
designers to-day are looking atleast.10 years ahead, it is safe to predict that many. 
of the limitations and disadvantages which attend the modern helicopter will have 
been largely eliminated by the time that. their large-scale employment in the military 
field is accepted practice.. It is against this background of guaranteed progress that. 
we must consider the possible uses of helicopters in the three Services. 

Lest it should be thought that any of the suggestions mooted in this paper are 
unduly advanced, it is worth remembering that a 40-seater machine is already under 
construction in the U.S.A. and that the British firm with the greatest experience of 
helicopter production has in existence design studies for a machine capable of lifting 
450 troops, or a 45-ton tank, or 40 tons of stores over distances up to 230 miles. _ 

This paper will start with a brief discussion of the main characteristics of the 
helicopter. We will then consider the possible uses of helicopters in each of the 
three Services against the background of their probable commitments in a future 
war, including those operations which involve the joint partnership of two or more 
Services. Finally, from our examination, we will deduce the basic types of helicopter 
that need to be developed for the three Services and will discuss how responsibility 
for production, maintenance, operation, and. crew training should be allotted. 

Although in the setting of this competition the peace-time requirements of the 
Services have been mentioned, in this paper the whole emphasis will be on the possible 
war-time uses of the helicopter. In peace, the main duty of all three Services is to 
train and equip themselves for the hot war if and when it comes, and this must be 
the criterion by which to judge the need or otherwise of the Services for these 
machines. There is, however, little doubt that, where there is clearly a war-time 
requirement for the helicopter in any of the Services, it will be easily adapted to carry 
out a number of peace-time functions with equal efficiency. 


CHARACTERISTICS 
The outstanding characteristic of the helicopter is, of course, its ability to land 
on and take-off from confined spaces. True vertical ascent or descent will seldom be 
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possible except under the most favourable conditions, particularly in the case of the 
larger machines, This characteristic does, however, enable the helicopter to operate 
entirely independently of prepared airfields. Even for the largest machines all that 
is required is a roughly cleared and levelled area of perhaps one acre in extent, while 
the lighter machines can operate from platforms smaller than a tennis court. 


The second characteristic is the ability of the helicopter to hover in flight. This 
enables the aircraft to dispense with even the restricted ground areas already described, 
delivering or taking up its load by winch cable. This has particular application to 
operations between small ships at sea or in very difficult terrain on land. A further 
advantage is that, under difficult conditions, a pilot can hover to discover his position 
or can use his manceuvrability to evade air attack. Similarly, the slow-flying charac- 
teristics enable him to fly safely under low cloud or to use the protection afforded 
by the hills and valleys below him. 


As at. present envisaged there would appear to be certain physical limitations 
on the performance of helicopters. Speeds are unlikely to exceed 200 knots and 
ceilings may not be much over 15,000 feet. Heat and. altitude both have adverse 
effects on the machine's ability to hover or take-off vertically. However, in the uses 
to which the helicopter is likely to be put, neither ceiling nor extreme speed are of 
great importance. A relatively low cruising speed is indeed to some extent an 
advantage, in that it permits the fuselage to be designed to the most efficient shape 
for the carriage of men, vehicles, and stores, without much concession to streamlining. 


The current helicopter is both expensive to build and ‘costly to. maintain 
compared with its fixed-wing counterpart. This is largely due to the coniplications 
of transmission and rotor design which will be greatly reduced by the introduction 
of tip-mounted jet units as a means of propulsion... Indeed, the helicopter of 20 years 
hence may obtain its vertical lift in some manner quite. different from that. we 
understand to-day, 


The final outstanding characteristic of the helicopter is that, in its present form, 
it is not easy to learn to fly. This, again, will be eased with development and, although 
accurate judgment will always be required, the low operating speed ensures that 
men of average physical attributes and relatively advanced’ years can become 
successful helicopter pilots. 


In sum, therefore, the machines which we are considering in this paper may 
range widely in size but they will have in common the fundamental characteristics of 
near-vertical take-off and ‘landing, the ability to fly at very low speeds down to a 
standstill, limited top speeds and ceiling, but excellent cargo-carrying facilities. 
Initially, first cost and maintenance -will be high but will decrease with development, 
while piloting will be within the powers of the average Service man. 


NAVAL REQUIREMENTS 


ROLE 


As in previous wars the primary role of the Royal Navy will be the protection 
of the ocean routes for use by our own commercial and military shipping while denying 
these routes to the.enemy. . Although the surface and air threats to our use of these 
routes cannot be entirely discounted, the main threats are likely to come from the 
submarine and the mine. 
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ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 


It is in the decisive struggle against the submarine that the helicopter is likely 
to play its most important part in the war at sea. The remarkable progess achieved 
in submarine design, particularly in respect of under-water speed and endurance, has 
made it both difficult and costly to produce surface escort vessels with the necessary 
margin of speed to ensure a successful hunt and kill. Whereas the conventional 
aircraft has ample speed superiority it lacks both the vision and slow-flying character- 
istics needed accurately to detect and attack so elusive a target. Furthermore, in 
general, conventional aircraft can only operate from aircraft carriers or from shore 
bases too distant in both time and space to provide the immediate support required 
for convoy protection. The helicopter not only has the advantage of an ample 
margin of superiority in speed over the submarine, but also has the vision and ability 
to hover, which will enable it to locate and track the submerged submarine effectively. 
Its greatest advantage, however, is its ability to operate from any sizeable warship 
or merchantman. This is a most powerful asset in that, instead of being concentrated 
in the conspicuous, highly vulnerable, and exceedingly costly carrier, the air anti- 
submaririe weapon can be distributed among a number of ships in a convoy, on any 
one of which a helicopter could land in the event of its parent ship being sunk. 
If, moreover, guided anti-aircraft weapons, as is confidently expected, can be 
developed to a high pitch of efficiency and can be distributed among both surface 
escorts and merchantmen, fighter aircraft will no longer be required for convoy 
protection against air attack. Thus the combination of helicopter and guided weapon 
may well, before long, render the expensive and vulnerable carrier unnecessary for 
convoy protection. 


The limitation of the helicopter in the anti-submarine role is one of pay-load. 
With existing machines it is likely that their role will be confined to that of search 
and detection, using radar and acoustic methods. Any offensive action would have 
to be taken by surface escorts or conventional aircraft. Ideally, the helicopter should 
carry the means both of detection and destruction. This will require greatly enlarged 
pay-load without excessive increase in helicopter dimensions, which. would limit their 
ability to operate from normal ships. It may well be necéssary, initially, to operate 
in pairs, one carrying search equipment and the other offensive weapons. 


A supplementary use of helicopters in the protection of our shipping is for the 
control of convoys. Their use in this role would permit far greater flexibility in 
deployment to meet varying types of attack, and in particular the greater dispersion 
required to meet the threat of atomic bombing. Furthermore, the widespread use 
of helicopters in convoy protection should enable a reduction to be effected in the 
number of surface escorts, despite the increased area to be covered. 


MINESWEEPING +? 


It is likely that, in the event of a future war, the threat to our survival imposed 
by mining of our harbours and coastal waters will be even more serious than that of 
submarine warfare. The magnetic, acoustic and—above all—the pressure systems of 
detonation, singly or in varying combinations, all represent serious problems to our 
minesweeping forces. This is not the place to discuss possible techniques, but it may 
well be that there is a role for the helicopter in this work, particularly since it should 
be immune to the effects of mine detonations. 
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FLEET DuTIEs 


Within the main fleet, the helicopter can play a useful if not so vital a part. 
The following are examples of some useful roles :— 


(a) Intercommunication. This covers the transfer of both men and stores 
between ships on passage. The use of helicopters will greatly facilitate the 
assembly of commanders for a conference, the transfer of doctors to small ships, 
or, alternatively, the transhipment of an injured man to a large ship where full 
medical facilities exist. They will be of great use in carrying signals between 
ships out of visual contact with each other during periods of wireless silence. 
A good example-of this might be communication between the main fleet and its 
supply train. Helicopters could also be used for the movement between ships of 
urgently needed stores, such as radar spares or drugs. Communication of this 
nature by helicopter is likely to be of increasing importance in view of the degree 
of dispersion that the threat of the atomic weapon is likely to force upon 
maritime forces both at sea and in their anchorages. 

(b) Atr-sea Rescue. The helicopter is admirably suited to supplant the 
attendant destroyer in this role and has, in fact, already done so almost com- 
pletely. Helicopters must, in future, be included among the complement of all 
aircraft carriers for this purpose. 

(c) Gunnery Control. With its slow-flying characteristics, manoeuvrability, 
and good vision the helicopter is well suited to observe and correct long-range 
gun fire, This role may, in future, be extended to the control of guided missiles. 

(d) Radar Cover. The helicopter provides a means for extending the range 
of ship-borne radar, particularly early-warning systems, far beyond the limiting 
horizon at masthead height. 

(e) Aircraft Control. Against small and elusive targets, such as submarines, 
the helicopter may be used either to mark the target accurately or to direct the 
attacking aircraft by radio. 

(f) Amti-submarine Pairols.. The use of the helicopter in this role will be 
similar to. that already.envisaged for convoy protection. 

From an examination, of these roles it is apparent that helicopters should be 
included among the equipment of all aircraft carriers, battleships, and cruisers. 


HARBOUR DEFENCE 
It would appear probable that there will be a role for the helicopter in connection 


with harbour defence, particularly in connection with the examination of merchant 
vessels. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


The role of the helicopter in amphibious operations, including raids, is considered 
later in this paper. 


SUMMARY 


It will be apparent that the helicopter has a most important part to play in the 
war at sea. In the case of convoy protection against submarine attack the role 
might justifiably be reckoned a vital one. For many of the tasks suggested, including 
those of intercomraunication, air-sea rescue, gunnery, aircraft control, and radar 
cover, the existing light helicopters will probably meet the requirements reasonably 
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satisfactorily. For anti-submarine operations and—possibly—minesweeping, a 
greatly increased pay-load will be necessary if the helicopter is to play the decisive 
part of which it is capable. However, in view of the limited size of platform from which 
it will be called upon to operate, size, particularly rotor diameter, will have to be 
kept to a reasonable figure. If the anti-submarine requirement can only be met 
by an aircraft larger than can be handled by normal warships and merchantmen, 
then some form of special carrier may have to be retained. This would, however, 
largely forfeit the great advantages conferred by being able to operate these machines 
from any one of a large number of normal ships. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
ROLE 


In a future war our air forces must include the following components. First, a 
fighter element. for the protection of the United Kingdom and_ subsidiary bases 
overseas. Secondly, a strategic bomber element for offensive operations. Thirdly, a 
maritime element for co-operation with the Royal Navy in the war at.sea. Fourthly, 
tactical.air forces to work with our armies. Fifthly, a transport element operated 
for the common benefit of all three Services and other Government departments. 
Supporting these active components will be the essential flying and technical training 
and maintenance elements. Let us consider to what extent the helicopter can be 
usefully inttoduced into each of these components. 


FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS 


It requires little technical. knowledge to decide that the particular qualities of the 
helicopter are of little value to the fighter aircraft in which speed, rate of climb, 
ceiling, fire-power, and manceuvrability are the prime needs. Nor will its character- 
istics find a place among the bombers which depend for their success primarily upon 
range, bomb load, speed, and ceiling. It is possible that there may be a role for the 
helicopter in connection with airborne early-warning systems, although the limita- 
tions that apply so forcibly at sea do not extend to the same degree to shore-based 
radar. Moreover, in view of the helicopter’s vulnerability at altitude, its restricted 
ceiling, and other limitations, this. task ‘would probably be ‘better undertaken by 
conventional aircraft. 


COASTAL 


The role of the helicopter in the war at sea hds already been discussed. In this 
struggle the role of Coastal Command is primarily to provide the long-range recon- 
naissance and strike aircraft, whether the targets are submarines or surface shipping. 
The role of the helicopter is primarily confined to short-range anti-submarine duties, 
in which capacity it is possible that it may be employed by Coastal Command from 
shore bases against submarines operating in coastal waters, in exactly the same 
fashion as its use from ships at sea has been envisaged. The requirements are largely 
the same with the important exception that the limitation on dimensions no:longet 
applies. It may thus be possible to produce a more effective anti-submarine heli- 
copter for employment by Coastal Command than would be available to the Royal 


Navy. 


TacTICAL AIR FORCES 


In so far as tactical air forces tend to operate from airfields in a less advanced 
‘state of development than'do the other operational elements of the R.A.F., it is 
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likely that there will.be a considerable demand’ for helicopters for intercommunica- 
tion and liaison duties, particularly between R.A.F. ‘and the equivalent army head- 
quarters. The use of helicopters in direct we of the land battle is considered 
under army requirements. 

A requirement of particular interest to tactical air forces, although it applies 
also to all the operational components, is that of aircrew rescue, The peculiar 
qualities of the helicopter make it particularly suitable for this role, even for the 
collection of aircrew from behind the enemy lines, as has been so well demonstrated 
in Korea. As has already been stated under naval requirements, the helicopter is 
particularly well suited for air-sea rescue work in coastal waters around this Country 
or overseas. . 
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TRANSPORT 


The characteristics of the helicopter as.a transport aircraft give it anjadvantage 
over the conventional aircraft only on short hauls between built-up.areas. Since, 
at least for a considerable number of years to come, the great majority of R.A.F. 
units will continue to be based upon airfields, there would be little merit in using 
helicopters. for transport or intercommunication duties which can be as efficiently 
carried out by the cheaper, simpler, and more economical fixed-wing aircraft. This 
will free helicopters for employment under more exacting conditions, where their 
special characteristics justify fhe expense and complication, Such conditions will 
generally be found during land operations which are considered fully in the next, 
part of this paper. , Orily. where R.A.F. headquarters or units are located away from 
airfields can the use of helicopters by the R.A.F. for intercommunication duties be 
considered justifiable. 4 

AIRCRAFT: RECOVERY 

A special role for the helicopter, not particularly tied to any branch:of the Service,; 
is that of aircraft recovery: : This may be needed either to salvage valuable material, 
to prevent a new tvpe falling into eneniy hands, or, as has also been demonstrated in: 
Korea, to acquire vet or tie whole of a crashed: enemy: machine for: intelligence 
purposes. 

. SUMMARY : 

It will be seen that the helicopter, while of limited use to the R.A.F., has no 
really vital role to play in the interests of that Service alone... The most important 
tasks are those of intercommunication and air-sea rescue by land and sea. For these, 
roles the existing types of light helicopter are probably satisfactory. In the recovery 
role there will be a requirement for a heavy-lift machine. 

Nevertheless, while in the immediate future the demands of the R.A-F. for 
helicopters are likely to bé far less pressing than those of the other two Services, the 
trénd is for the greatly increased use of guided weapons or pilotless aircraft. If this 
trend matures there will be far less need for large airfields, and R.A.F. bases may’ 
well tend to be without runways. Under these conditions there will = a greater’ 
demand for helicopters in an intercommunication role. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE ARMY 
ROLE 


In the event of a global war in the near future, the bulk of the British land forces 
will;’be committed to-the battle for Western Europe. A further substantial proportion: 
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of our Army will be fighting for the defence of the Middle East, while other, smaller, 
elements will be engaged in the defence of our bases in the Far East and elsewhere 
overseas. In addition there will always be the vital role of defending this Country 
against all forms of attack. These commitments are all essentially defensive, at any 
rate in the early stages of a war, but the Army must also be prepared to find forces for 
large- or small-scale offensive operations, probably of an amphibious or airborne 
character, anywhere in the world. 

Let us now examine what scope there is for using helicopters in support of any 
of the types of operations we have mentioned. Possible roles fall into three main 
categories :— 

(a) Tactical. 
(6) Administrative. 


(c) Miscellaneous. This category embraces all roles not strictly covered by 
the other two. 

Before examining the possible means of employment in any detail it is important 
to emphasize that the effective use of helicopters in either of the first two categories 
depends entirely upon the development of machines with pay-loads greatly superior 
to those available to-day. It is only in certain of the miscellaneous roles that the 
present small helicopters can play a really useful part, and it is therefore principally 
in certain of these roles that helicopters have so far been used. It is, however, worthy 
of note that the U.S. Army and Marine Corps have already begun to experiment with 
the use of helicopters in both the tactical and administrative fields. 


TACTICAL 


Possession of a force of troop-carrying helicopters will provide a commander with 
a degree of tactical mobility quite unknown in the past and immeasurably superior 
to that provided by any other means of transport. By the use of ‘helicopters a 
striking force can be held in reserve 80-100 miles away and yet be launched into the 
battle within an hour. Moreover, this can be achieved with no interference to the 
movement of other formations and without the need for elaborate movement orders 
and strict traffic control with all the delay attendant upon'them. This remarkable 
ability to retain his reserves widely dispersed and yet to concentrate them with 
great rapidity at the vital time and place is of particular importance to a commander 
in these days when the atomic weapon is already able to make itself felt in the 
tactical battle. 


There are many possible applications of a helicopter lift to the various. phases 
of war, but the following few examples will show how effective an instrument the 
helicopter can be in the hands of a resourceful commander. 


Both in defence and attack the most obvious application is for the r:naovement 
of reserves hitherto kept out of the battle area, enabling a commandéf'to concentrate 
decisively superior forces at the critical place far more rapidly than can his opponent 
relying upon conventional means of transport. In this way surprise of a battle-win- 
ning order may well be achieved. If machines of suitable capacity are available the 
forces moved may include armoured vehicles or artillery. 

In the assault across obstacles of all kinds, including river-lines and deep mine- 
fields, the helicopter provides the attacker with the means of neutralizing such 
obstacles in a few moments of time and without the need for lengthy and elaborate 
preparations. Again, this can be achieved without the need for massive concentra~’ 
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tions at the point’ of assault with the subsequent loss of surprise and exposure to 
atomic attack. It is not only in the initial assault ‘that helicopters will be of value, 
but also for the subsequent build-up in the bridgehead when their use will avoid 
the need for delay and canalizing of all traffic while rafts and bridges are built, or 
gaps cleared in minefields. 


In pursuit, the use of helicopter-borne forces to leap-frog in succession over 
enemy rear-guard positions will not only greatly speed up the advance but will 
enable sections of the enemy forces to be cut off and destroyed without prejudice to 
the momentum of the pursuit. 


In withdrawal, the use of helicopter-borne rear-guards will enable such forces 
to inflict the maximum of delay while retaining the ability to withdraw at the last 
possible moment. Helicopters will be of particular value for the movement of 
engineer demolition and firing parties. 


During all types of operation, but particularly during the advance and with- 
drawal, helicopter-borne forces will be very suitable for the protection of open flanks 
or for deep reconnaissance tasks. 


These are but a few examples of the types of tactical mission on which helicopters 
can be used in land warfare. Obviously their ability to carry out these roles effec- 
tively will depend largely upon their vulnerability. This, it is suggested, is far less 
than appears at first sight. The helicopter flying close to the ground is an exceedingly 
difficult target for the enemy fighter, even by day. It can make full use of the land- 
scape to evade detection, both visual and radar. By night, it can still fly low and be 
completely immune to air attack. Since the tasks envisaged for it do not normally 
involve flying over enemy held territory, except at ground level, it will be largely 
immune to anti-aircraft fire. There thus seems no reason why any of the tasks 
described should not be perfectly feasible, provided full use is made of the protection 
afforded by darkness or smoke, bad weather, the terrain, and evasive routing. 


To summarize: perhaps the most important tactical influence of the helicopter 
on land operations will be the power that it has to restore to the battlefield that 
true mobility which all the mechanization of the last 30 years has never really 
achieved. The indirect influence that the very existence of such a force is bound 
to have is no less important. No enemy commander will be able to ignore the 
potential threat of a helicopter fleet in being which has the power to concentrate in a 
very short period of time a decisive enemy force anywhere along the battle-front or 
deep in his vital rear areas. 


ADMENISTRATIVE 


One of the most serious problems facing the leaders of all modern armies is the 
prevalent tendency for the administrative element to absorb an ever-increasing 
proportion of the available man-power and transport at the expense of the fighting 
units. ‘There is no escaping the fact that, with the complexity of modern military 
equipment and the natural wish to provide the individual soldier with everything 
that he needs for his efficiency, health, and morale, the modern civilized state must 
inevitably provide administrative support on a relatively lavish scale. This commit- 
ment is a serious handicap when one is fighting opponents who are prepared to accept 
a much lesser degree of administrative backing for their troops and who can thus 
not only deploy a greater proportion of their available resources in men and material 
in direct contact with the: enemy, but can also largely diminish the congested and 
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vulnerable lunes of communication which so restrict the operations of modern armies, 

It seems, therefore, that, rather than lower the standard of administrative 
support for our fighting formations, we should aim at making use of our technical 
skill and industrial capacity to develop a streamlined administrative machine which 
is as economical as possible in man-power. 

This is not the place to elaborate upon the present administrative system of the 
British Army, but it is well known that a large proportion of the man-power and 
transport resources of an overseas force is necessarily deployed in the rear areas out 
of contact with the enemy. The sole purpose of these resources is to keep the fighting 
formations supplied with everything they need to fight the battle. They must store 
and load and move vehicles, stores, food, petrol, and ammunition along the lines of 
communication from base to divisions. The result is a continuous flow of transport 
along congested roads and railways. Because of the vulnerability of these com- 
munications, reserves must be held at every formation level, with men to handle and 
guard the stores. Maintenance areas, stores-holding units, workshops, and hospitals 
spread over the whole of the rear areas. To control them there springs up a rash of 
headquarters ; while to protect them we require anti-aircraft units in great numbers. 
The final result is, as we have already mentioned, an excessive proportion of our men 
and vehicles unprofitably employed away from the battle area. 

It has long been apparent that an efficient system of air supply would enable 
considerable reductions to be made in the conventional administrative system, but 
the attendant disadvantages of supply by conventional aircraft have been so serious 
as to make air supply on a large scale possible only in exceptional circumstances. 
The first obvious disadvantage is the vulnerability of transport aircraft to both fighter 
aircraft and anti-aircraft artillery, which rules out air supply except under conditions 
of almost complete air superiority. The second is the serious limiting effect of 
weather. The third is the bottle-neck imposed by the need to use airfields for both 
loading and delivery. (Parachute delivery is not considered a practicable proposition 
for prolonged large-scale maintenance.) But the most vital disadvantage of air 
supply by conventional aircraft is that of economy. The use of conventional aircraft 
cannot produce a reduction in the scale of normal road transport required by an army, 
since the latter must be prepared to use a conventional supply line under conditions 
of air inferiority or bad weather. Further, road transport in large numbers will be 
required for the delivery of items to airfields and for collection at the far end. It will 
be obvious that the British Army, at any rate, will be unable to afford the luxury 
of two alternative means of maintenance—one by road and one by air. In fact, the 
effect of such a system would be to increase rather than diminish the administrative 
overheads. Only if the system of supply by air supersedes almost entirely the ground 
system, while offering other marked advantages, particularly in the saving of man- 
power, can it be accepted as a practical and economical substitute. This, it is 
considered, is what the helicopter can provide. 

If we consider in turn the disadvantages inherent in the conventional system of 
supply by air we will see that they are almost entirely eliminated by the use of 


helicopters. 


It has already been shown that the low-fiying helicopter is largely immune to 
air attack and, in supply operations, it will seldom be exposed to the risk of anti- 
aircraft fire. 


While helicopters will undoubtedly be sensitive to certain conditions of weather, 
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particularly high winds, they will be able to operate under conditions of bad visibility 
which would ground all conventional aircraft. In fact, by day, the ideal conditions 
for helicopter operation are likely to include low cloud, which will guarantee immunity 
from air attack. It is, however, likely that the bulk of maintenance traffic, as is the 
case with road transport, will move by night, 


The flexibility of operation inherent in the helicopter will enable men and material 
to be flown direct from source to user, thus avoiding completely the bottle-necks 
imposed by airfields. 


Maintenance by helicopter can thus fairly be said to be more dependable, less 
vulnerable, and far more flexible than supply by conventional aircraft. With these 
attributes it can be safely used as a substitute for conventional road transport and 
thus meets the fundamental condition which we laid down as being necessary for the 
wholesale acceptance of air supply. Furthermore, not only can the helicopter replace 
road transport on the main communication routes, but, due to its inherent flexibility, 
its use will obviate the need for road transport for delivery at each end of the supply 
chain. It is thus apparent that the use of helicopters overcomes all the disadvantages 
inherent in supply by conventional aircraft. There are, however, other factors to 
be considered before helicopter maintenance can be accepted as a practical proposition, 


The first of these is the factor of economy. It is unlikely that, even under 
conditions of mass production, the initial cost of a helicopter will ever be less than 
ten times that of the equivalent road vehicle. Equally, maintenance commitments 
will inevitably continue to be much greater. It thus follows that the helicopter will 
be economically possible only if the rate of utilization is so greatly superior to that 
possible with its road equivalent, as to offset the very high capital and maintenance 
charges, or if its other inherent advantages will produce such radical savings in man- 
power as to justify the very severe financial commitments. 


First, let us consider the rate of turn-round. Taking as an example a haul of 
80 miles between source and delivery point, the helicopter is likely to take one hour 
over the single journey as compared with a possible figure of four hours for the lorry. 
Using the generally accepted figure of two hours for loading and unloading at each 
end, the turn-round time becomes six hours for the helicopter and 12 hours for the 
lorry, so we can only expect twice as much work out of the helicopter as from the 
equivalent lorry. It is worth noting, however, that if the time for loading and 
unloading is reduced to half an hour at each end, the turn-round times become three 
hours and nine hours respectively and the helicopter becomes three times as efficient 
as the lorry. From this simple example three facts stand out. First, time of loading 
and unloading must be reduced to a minimum if helicopter operation is ever to be 
economically feasible. Consideration should be given to the use of pod containers. 
Secondly, the larger the pay-load the more economical the helicopter system of 
maintenance becomes. Thirdly, however quickly loading and unloading is effected, 
the helicopter cannot hope to compete with the lorry on economical grounds alone. 


_ Having established this fundamental fact, it remains to assess whether the other 
fundamental advantages inherent in the helicopter are such as to offset the adverse 
economical factor. In particular, we must examine whether any fundamental saving 
in man-power can be effected. 


‘Already, we have established that, thanks to the greatly superior utilization 


possible with helicopters, the number of vehicles directly engaged on the main com- 
munications haul may be.as little as one-third of the numberof lorries required. If 
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the pay-load of the helicopter can be increased to, say, six tons as compared with 
the three tons of the standard lorry, the number of vehicles would come down to 
one-sixth. Here, immediately, is a fundamental and highly important saving in 
man-power, not only of the actual operational crews, but of maintenance and adminis- 
trative staffs to support them. Secondly, we have already shown that the use of 
helicopters, which can deliver direct from source to user, overcomes the need for road 
transport at each end of this system. This provides another direct and. valuable 
saving in man-power. However, the greatest saving is indirect. Due to the speed 
and flexibility with which items can be moved by helicopter along lines of communica- 
tion which are relatively immune to interference, it will no longer be necessary to 
hold large reserves of commodities at every level from base to corps. The abolition 
of these reserves, with their attendant administrative and defensive liabilities, will 
result in immense savings both of man-power and material. Furthermore, the whole 
system of maintenance will be simplified, in that the basic administrative support 
for the field formations will be concentrated in a relatively compact and easily 
defensible base area, linked to the operational formations by a reliable and flexible, 
yet largely invulnerable, system of helicopter links. This latter point is particularly 
important when one considers the potential threat from sabotage to the communica- 
tions of an army operating in Western Europe against Communist opposition. 


There are three further advantages inherent in the helicopter system. The first 
is that its flexibility makes the load-carrying helicopter particularly adaptable to other 
administrative tasks, such as the forward move of reinforcements or the rearward 
evacuation of casualties, prisoners-of-war, unserviceable vehicles, and salvage of all 
kinds. The second is that, being in no way dependent upon roads, it relieves the 
engineers of the very heavy commitment normally involved in the maintenance of 
roads and bridges in the rear areas. Furthermore, there is no corresponding increase 
in airfield upkeep. Finally, by its flexibility and relative immunity to interference, 
maintenance by helicopter is particularly well suited to the supply of localities cut 
off by the ground battle from their normal sources of supply or to the maintenance 
of a fast-moving force which is in dangéfof outrunning its administrative support. 


It is suggested that, despite the apparently adverse economy factor, the funda- 
mental advantages to be gained from a helicopter system of maintenance are so great 
as to make its adoption by the British y of vital importance. These advantages 
can be summarized as follows : flexibility, saving in administrative man-power, 
increased speed of turn-round, reduction in reserve holdings, immunity of lines of 
communication to interference, and reduction in engineer effort. 


So far, under this heading, we have only considered the influence of helicopters 
on the system of maintenance in the field. This is the paramount issue, for if the use 
of helicopters in this role is accepted their large-scale production is guaranteed and 
their use can be extended to other fields of which we can only discuss a few very 
briefly. 

Of these, the most important is that of casualty evacuation, in which capacity the 
helicopter can offer revolutionary advantages. By its use the severely wounded 
soldier can be transported in an hour or less from the very foremost positions to an 
operating table 50 miles or more behind the battle area: Not only does the speed and 
relative smoothness of the journey immeasurably increase his chances of recovery but, 
as has been vividly demonstrated in Korea and Malaya, the knowledge that such 
means of evacuation exist is of immense value in sustaining the morale of the combat 
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soldier... The large-scale use of helicopters in this role will have the added advantage of 
enabling wholesale reductions to be made in the scale of medical units required in 
divisional and corps areas. All serious treatment and surgery could be carried out in 
well-equipped hospitals in rear areas. In this way the helicopter will have made yet 
another valuable contribution to the reduction of the Army’s administrative tail. 


To a limited extent the same principle of helicopter evacuation from the battle 
area could be applied to the recovery of vehicles and equipment, enabling repairs to be 
carried out centrally at well-equipped workshops, far from the battle area where men 
of low medical category can be employed, thus making another contribution towards 
the most effective employment of our man-power resources. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Space will only allow a very brief mention of a number of possible roles under this 
heading. 

(a) Reconnaissance. The helicopter provides commanders at all levels with 
the means for carrying out widespread reconnaissance far more efficiently and 
rapidly than can be done from the ground alone. There may possibly be scope 
for the one-man pack helicopter in this role. 


(6) Patrolling can be carried out in depth and over a wide front, the helicopter 
being used to carry the party to a base from which they can operate on foot. 


(c) Air O.P. The helicopter has many advantages over the light aircraft 
in this role. It can also be used to establish ground O.P. parties in inaccessible 
places. 


(d) Intercommunication. THelicopters have uses in cable-laying, for the 
establishment of radio relay stations on high ground, and for the carriage of 
messages. They have obvious uses for the transport of commanders and liaison 
officers, 


(e) Engineer Tasks. There are numerous possible applications, including the 
catriage of engineer stores to the working site. The heavy-lift helicopter may 
have a useful part to play in bridging operations, while it may well prove possible 
to develop methods of clearing minefields from the air. 

(f) Traffic Control. Aircraft can be of the greatest value in controlling large- 
scale road movement, and for this role the helicopter is particularly well suited. 


SUMMARY 


To meet the demands of the Army in the tactical, administrative and miscel- 
laneous fields there appears to be a demand for three main types :— 


(a) The Light Helicopter (3-4 seater). 
This machine would meet most of the requirements in the miscellaneous 
category. 


(6) The Medium Helicopter. 

This machine should be designed to combine the administrative cargo- 
carrying and the tactical troop-carrying requirements. In the tactical role, 
the ideal machine would be able to carry a platoon of infantry complete 
with weapons, ammunition, and equipment. This would require a pay-load 
of about five tons, which corresponds closely with the six ton pay-load 
considered eminently suitable for the cargo-carrying type. The fuselage 
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and doors of this machine should permit the carriage of vehicles and artillery 
equipments up to the limiting all-up weight. 


(c) The Heavy-lift Helicopter. 

This machine would be required in small numbers for the tactical 
movement of tanks, for A.F.V. recovery, and bridging tasks. It will require 
a pay-load of about 50 tons. 


PEACE-TIME ROLE 


Before concluding this section mention should be made of one peace-time 
commitment of the Army which is not directly connected with its main operational 
tasks, namely, internal security duties throughout the world. In this role the heli- 
copter should prove of the greatest value for the rapid move of reinforcing units to 
areas.of unrest, particularly in undeveloped countries. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR JOINT OPERATIONS 


In this, section we will consider the possible employment of helicopters in 
amphibious operations, in airborne operations, and in raiding operations. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


During the assembly of an amphibious force and its approach to the assault area, 
the employment of helicopters will fall into the same categories as those already 
discussed under naval requirements. 

It is in the assault phase that the helicopter can exert the greatest influence. 
Under conventional methods the assembly of the landing craft and run-in to the 
beaches is a lengthy process in which surprise is normally forfeited early on. Landing 
craft are vulnerable during the run-in and the timing of the whole operation is 
dictated by the state of the tide. An initial assault by helicopter-borne forces offers 
far greater chances of achieving surprise. First, because these forces can be launched, 
either from aircraft carriers far distant from the assault area or, in the short-range 
assault, from land bases. Flying very low, it may well prove possible to evade radar 
detection and achieve complete tactical surprise. A further advantage is that the 
initial assault, at least, can be launched independently of the state of tide. 


Further advantages obtain during the build-up phase. Men and stores can be 
put ashore rapidly anywhere along the beachhead with the minimum of complication. 
Congestion on the beaches is avoided ; double-handling of stores is unnecessary ; the 
transporting vehicles need only be in the danger area for the minimum of time, while 
the stores and personnel ships can be widely dispersed against the threat of atomic 
attack. 

Once the force is established ashore, roles for the helicopter are the same as in 
normal land warfare. The requirements of an amphibious operation can be fully met 
by the three types considered necessary to meet army requirements. 


AIRBORNE OPERATIONS 


The potentialities of airborne forces are well known. It remains to assess to what 
éxtent the use of helicopters can improve the efficiency or increase the scope of 
airborne operations, 

The principal disadvantages of airborne operations as we know them to-day are :— 

(a) The need for highly trained specialist troops. 
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(b) Susceptibility to weather conditions. 
(c) Inefficient means of delivery. 

(d) Limited powers of lift. 

(e) Inflexibility. 


One of the greatest advantages of using the helicopter for airborne operations is 
that any soldier can walk into it and out of it with no specialist training whatever. 
Thus a commander with a large helicopter lift at his disposal can use it to land any 
of his normal formations behind the enemy. He is no longer restricted to the use of 
certain highly specialized and irreplaceable formations in this role. The advantages 
of this are clearly immense, particularly since it will allow him to make use of all his 
available combat formations instead of having to keep his airborne forces out of battle 
while they continue their specialist training until the decisive moment comes to 
launch them. 


As has already been mentioned, while helicopters are undoubtedly susceptible to 
weather conditions, they are capable of taking off and reaching their objectives in 
conditions of visibility which would either ground a conventional air transport force 
at its bases or render the dropping zones invisible. 


The parachute is without doubt a thoroughly inefficient means of delivering 
either men or stores into battle. The man requires prolonged specialist training and 
must be young and fit; he is vulnerable to the enemy while descending and to 
obstructions on landing ; the ‘ stick’ from an aircraft is widely dispersed on landing. 
Stores are even ruore widely dispersed on landing and there is a definite limit to what 
can be economically dropped. Moreover, parachutes are expensive, take up much of 
the aircraft pay-load, and require considerable effort to pack and maintain. 


All these disadvantages are removed by the use of helicopters, which can provide 
the compact delivery of sub-units anxiously sought after by airborne formations with- 
out any of the dangers or disadvantages of the glider. In particular the helicopter 
requires no aircraft tug and can return to make further journeys with either men or 
stores. 


While there is no reason to suppose that the large conventional aircraft will not 
always be able to carry as heavy a load as the largest helicopter, it will only be able to 
do so by operating from excessively long runways which are most unlikely to be 
available in the battle area. Thus, in the end, the limiting factor will be the capacity 
of the parachute. The helicopter, on the other hand, will be able to deliver the 
heaviest loads up to the limit of its lifting capacity. 


By using helicopters in this type of operation the assembly and despatch of the 
large numbers involved will be a much simpler process than that required with 
conventional aircraft, particularly since the helicopters will be able to join and remain 
with the unit being lifted up to the moment of delivery. Finally, helicopters are far 
less demanding than the parachutist in the choice of landing zones at the far end, 
thus affording far greater flexibility in the choice of areas suitable for airborne 
operations. 


It will be seen that by using helicopters the possibilities of airborne operations 
are greatly increased. The type of machine principally needed will égtin be the 
medium capacity cargo or troop carrier. 
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RAIDING OPERATIONS 


One of the most effective means of taking the offensive in the early stages of a 
future global war, before our full war potential has been developed, will be by means of 
raids, both for the purpose of obtaining information and for inflicting damage on the 
enemy’s war machine. 


In the past the majority of such raids have been launched from the sea, although 
a number of successful parachute operations have also been carried out. The dis- 
advantage of the amphibious raid is that it can only reach coastal targets, while if the 
raid is carried out by parachute some alternative means of extracting the party must 
be provided if they are not to be written off. The helicopter offers a means whereby 
raiding parties can be inserted deep into enemy territory and withdrawn by the same 
means. The advantages of this method of raiding are considerable. First, the party 
can be delivered complete with its stores, if necessary right on top of the objective. 
Secondly, the choice of objective is in no way restricted by the need for suitable landing 
or dropping zones. Objectives can be selected almost anywhere within the range of 
the helicopter. Thirdly, the helicopter can fly low enough by night to evade radar 
detection, air attack, and, if suitably routed, anti-aircraft fire. Fourthly, the 
helicopter’s slow-flying qualities will make possible really accurate navigation by 
night, although extensive electronic aids are likely to be required. 


If full use is to be made of the potentialities of the helicopter in this role, ranges 
must be many times greater than those available to-day. There is therefore likely to be 
a requirement for modified long-range versions of the medium helicopter for offensive 
raids and of the light machine for reconnaissance tasks. 


SUMMARY 
The conclusions reached in this paper can be summarized as follows :— 


To the Navy, the helicopter offers one vital contribution in the role of convoy 
protection against submarine attack. It also provides a number of useful 
advantages which would justify omall- scale production of the lighter types of 
machine. 

To the R.A.F., the helicopter can offer, in the near future, only very slight 
advantages, except perhaps in the role of aircrew rescue. It is doubtful whether 
any of the possible uses would justify the diversion of money and manufacturing 
capacity from the more pressing needs of the Service. 


To the Army, the helicopter offers the opportunity of fundamental improve- 
ments in both the tactical and administrative fields. To take full advantage of 
these opportunities will necessitate heavy expenditure, large-scale manufacturing 
effort, and a complete change in policy. If adopted, however, they will ensure 
the most efficient use of the most valuable of all commodities—man-power— 
thus enormously increasing the fighting power of our Army. These advantages 
extend equally to the fields of amphibious and airborne operations, including 
raids. 

It is thus clear that while the Army, and, to a lesser extent, the Navy, has a 
vital stake in the future of the helicopter, the R.A.F. has virtually none. It is, 
therefore, unrealistic and unsound to expect the R.A.F. to devote any large proportion 
of its available financial and industrial resources to the development and production 
of these machines. If we are to see full use made of the immense latent possibilities 
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of the helicopter, the other two Services must be prepared to sponsor and finance its 
development, Furthermore, this transfer of responsibility should be made at once.. 
Fortunately, the difficulties in implementing such a change of policy are very much 
less than might at first sight be imagined. First, in the Ministry of Supply is 
centralized responsibility for the development and production—not only of all aircraft 
for both Royal Navy and R.A.F. but also of.all army equipment. The necessary 
machinery is thus in existence and can be switched over to helicopter development for 
the Navy and Army. Secondly, the five firms in this Country which are actively 
engaged in helicopter development are not heavily committed to production for the 
R.A.F. and could conveniently be transposed on to helicopter production for the 
other two Services. 


Having established that it is the Navy and the Army who have the greatest need 
for the helicopter and who must therefore be prepared to sponsor it, it would be quite 
unrealistic to expect the R.A.F. to accept responsibility for helicopter operation on 
behalf of the other two Services. The Navy and Army will have to accept full 
responsibility, not only for the operational aspect but also for the associated main- 
tenance and training commitments. In the case of the Navy there should be little 
difficulty. A complete aviation organization already exists, and it will merely be a 
matter of the helicopter supplanting the fixed-wing aircraft in certain categories. 


In the case of the Army, however, fundamental changes will be necessary, for 
there is no existing organization that can take over the new technique complete. 
It may indeed prove necessary to develop a new branch of the Service to handle this 
great new commitment. More probably it will fall to the lot of the Royal Army 
Service Corps to assume responsibility for the operation of these machines. Mechanica 
of the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers will have to undertake repairs and 
servicing. Training schools for pilots and ground crew will have to be established, 
Indeed, the introduction of helicopters into the Army will involve a large-scale 
reorganization. 


In considering the types of machine that will be needed, it is essential to achieve 
the greatest possible measure of standardization between the three Services, particu- 
larly in view of the limited design and production capacity likely to be available to 
the helicopter section of the aircraft industry, 


The Army’s requirements are clear cut—light, medium, and heavy-lift machines— 
and can conveniently be used as a basis for considering the needs of the other Services, 
There is.a general requirement for light helicopters which should be satisfactorily met 
by variations on a common basic specification. The anti-submarine helicopter will 
almost certainly have to be a specialized design, in size somewhere between the light 
category and the Army’s medium capacity machine. The heavy-lift helicopter 
will be almost entirely the prerogative of the Army, although the R.A.F. may require 
a small number for aircraft recovery. Further than this one cannot go without 
detailed technical investigation, but it would appear that four basic types of machine 
should meet the needs of all three Services. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it can be said that to the R.A.F. the helicopter will be of only minor 
significance. The- Royal Navy has already appreciated its importance and will 
undoubtedly make increasing use of its attributes in the war at sea. It is, however, 
the Army that has the most to gain from this new instrument and which has done the 
least to further its development, There is little likelihood of rapid and effective 
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progress being made with the production of helicopters in this Country unless the 
Army is prepared to sponsor it. This requires a bold decision to transfer funds and 
manufacturing capacity from road vehicles to helicopters, for it will never be within 
our means to afford both road and air lift together. The prizes to be gained are 
immense—possibly decisive. For it is within the power of the present leaders of the 
Army, by showing vision and courage, to provide our forces in the field with tactical 
flexibility and administrative efficiency such as could not be matched by the land 
forces of any other nation. 
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THE BLED CITY 
A NAVAL OCCASION 
By BricapieR C. R. A, SwyNNERTON, C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 


ENIN is a large, well laid-out town situated in a vast clearing in the forests of 
B South-West Nigeria. It is the chief town of the province of the same name, 

the boundaries of which march with Yorubaland to the West and the Niger to 
the East. It is not on the railway, but excellent roads connect it with Ibadan and 
Lagos and with the ports on the creeks to the South. 


The visitor by air, on coming in to land at the airfield, sees an orderly town made 
up of some large concrete buildings and many tidy compounds, where walls of red 
mud enclose houses made of the same material but roofed with corrugated iron. 
This corrugated iron, or pan as it is known locally, does nothing to improve the 
beauty of southern Nigerian towns though it no doubt gives the householder a more 
snug dwelling, reduces the fire risk, saves the recurring labour of renewing the thatch 
which it has supplanted, and gives the owner a certain social cachet. The airport is 
relatively busy, for a number of aircraft of the internal airways touch down at Benin 
daily. The Bini, as the local inhabitant is called, is distinctly airminded. 


A little over half a century ago, conditions in Benin were very different. For, in 
1896, Benin was the “ City of Blood,” where terrible cruelties were inflicted on 
innumerable slaves who, in the sacred name of juju, were tortured and put to death 
at the fetish altars, or crucified, to die lingering and dreadful deaths in the hot, 
blistering sun. 

At that date Benin was by no means an unknown town. Its history of association 
with white men goes back to about the year 1500, when it was discovered by the 
Portuguese who carried on an amicable trade with its successive kings. In 1553, the 
first English expedition to Benin set sail with two ships and a pinnace. It had all the 
makings of disaster from the start for it had two commanders, one Windham, an 
Englishman, and the other a skilled Portuguese navigator named Antonio Anes 
Pinteado. Relations between the two were the reverse of cordial and in the course of 
the voyage Windham threatened to “‘ cut off the ears of that rascally Jew,” and nail 
them to the mast. On reaching the Benin River six months later, Windham stayed 
with his ships, but Pinteado and the party of merchants on board, having covered 
the 30 or 40 miles to the capital on foot, were courteously received by the king. 
It took time to collect the red peppers which the merchants wished to buy, and mean- 
while Windham’s men, back in the ships, began to die in alarming numbers. After 
a month Windham sent his colleague a peremptory order to return immediately. This 
Pinteado seems to have ignored. Windham thereupon sent another order to the same 
effect and in his fury broke open Pinteado’s cabin, wrecked the contents and removed 
his clothing. This exertion seems to have proved too much for Windham for he died 
shortly afterwards. Pinteado, no more liked by the surviving officers and crew than 
he had been by Windham, also died, and when the expedition dropped anchor in the 
Bristol Avon only 40 men disembarked out of the original total of 140. 


Trade continued with West Africa, but it was not until 1589 that another English 
expedition set off for Benin under the Command of Captain Welsh. This reached its 
destination and traded cloths, copper bracelets, coral, hawks’ bells, horses’ tails, etc., 
in exchange for red peppers, ivory, and palm-oil, all again most amicably. Sickness 
once more took toll of the crew, but, in 1590, Captain Welsh successfully repeated his 
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first voyage. Other nations of Europe were also trading with Benin, anda Dutchman 
has described the town’s broad streets, its great earthworks, the grandeur of the 
king’s court, and the number of his horses, slaves, and wives. The reference to horses 
in many of these old accounts is strange, for Benin is in the tse-tse belt and the only 
large domestic animals which are able to defy that fly are the pigmy cattle which seem, 
during the centuries, to have built upa resistance to infection. Horses and'the ordinary 
cattle of Nigeria very soon sicken and die. Benin must therefore have carried on quite 
an extensive trade in horses with its neighbours in what is now Northern Nigeria. 
All these traders and travellers appear to have been received with dignity and 
courtesy by the various kings, and it was not until 1700 that another Dutchman, 
while admiring the city’s proportions and the excellence of its brass-work, drew 
attention to the practice of human sacrifices. 


During all this, the Binis held themselves aloof from their fellow Africans. The 
coastal fringe was, and still is, inhabited by other tribes, notably the Jekri, Sobo, and 
Ijaw who are by no flight of fancy warlike, but who are excellent watermen. They 
have to be, for, centuries ago, they were driven by successive invasions into the creeks 
and swamps where there are few paths and so waterways afford the sole means of 
getting about. The Binis had a juju that they could not cross water and therefore 
were unable to enter canoes. From this it followed that not only could they not drive 
these tribes into the sea but they were entirely dependent upon them for transporting 
their produce down the creeks to the foreign ships. 


Another strong juju of Benin was the one personified in the king himself. Thus, 
if this was adjudged to require placation, men from neighbouring tribes were seized, 
ceremonially tortured, and killed, while whole communities were mulcted in such 
desirable commodities as the juju—or the king—required. Nobody dared refuse, for 
not only were the neighbouring tribes incapable of offering any real resistance, except 
escape by water, but they also believed implicitly in the juju and so were powerless 
to oppose its claims. Affairs in the wide Benin domains seem to have gone from bad 
to worse until, in 1896, the kingdom was a horrible blot, even in Africa where ignorance 
is still abysmal, where slavery had persisted from time immemorial, where jujus are 
very real, and where human life was, and still is, cheap. 

In 1892, partly to bring the excesses of the King of Benin under control and 
partly, no doubt, to forestall the French should they come through the jungles from 
Dahomey and establish a bloc between the Niger Coast Protectorate and the sphere of 
the Royal Niger Company which had the concession for trade up the Niger River, a 
certain Captain Gallwey, of The East Lancashire Regiment, and a vice-consul of the 
Protectorate, visited Benin. Here he concluded a treaty with the king whereby the 
latter accepted the white Queen’s protection. It is most doubtful if the king really 
understood what this meant and certainly he made no effort to check the appalling 
orgies at which he assisted in his capital. He went further than this and in the name 
of his personal juju forbade his people and the coastal tribes to trade with the white 
men. He stopped any more efforts to reach his capital by posting soldiers at the 
waterside villages, where they had orders to form a screen across any path along which 
unwelcome visitors might approach. 

At the end of 1896, the king, no doubt thinking that the protecting Power ought 
to do something for him, demanded 20,000 sheets of pan from the coastal Jekris 
who were supposed, no doubt, to get it from the white traders and Protectorate 
officials. The acting Consul-General, Mr. Phillips, of whom we shall hear more, 
advised the Jekri chiefs to refuse and sent a letter with a gift to the king of Benin 
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saying that he would like to visit him in the New Year. The object, of course, was to 
persuade the king to open up his country and thereby bring influence to bear on him 
to cease his human sacrifices and other malpractices. Phillips at once set about 
organizing his party which finally totalled ten white men, a few African interpreters 
and guides, and some 240 carriers, mostly Jekris and Sobos. In addition, he took the 
drums and fifes of the local forces to add a little pageantry to the visit of the Queen’s 
representative to a friendly sovereign. 


Without waiting for a reply from the king, Phillips set off on 2nd January, 1897, 
by water on the first stage of his journey. During this period, the party met a canoe 
containing the messengers whom Phillips had sent to the king to announce his 
impending arrival. The answer was not at all to Phillips’s liking, for the king, after 
thanking him for the ‘“‘ dash” (as a present is known in West Africa), all the more 
welcome because it was unexpected, asked him to defer the visit for one or two months. 
The king explained that he was busy with the annual commemoration of his father’s 
death, which no doubt meant another orgy of slave sacrifice, and would let Phillips 
know when it was convenient for him to call. The king added that when he did come he 
wished him to be accompanied by one Jekri chief and no other white men at all. The 
messengers volunteered that when leaving Benin they had heard orders being issued 
for soldiers to go to the waterside towns, and one of them added that the king had 
ordered him to report at the palace as soon as the movements of the white men were 
known. 


These messages appear to have had no effect on Phillips’s determination to go to 
Benin where he conceived his duty lay. The most he did was to send back the drums 
and fifes, who anyhow were unarmed, so that the Benin people should not think he 
was bringing soldiers to their capital. The news about the Bini soldiers being sent 
to the waterside towns was ignored, as this had been their normal practice when 
visitors were expected. Information given by a Jekri chief that the king meant to 
stop Phillips getting to Benin was disregarded, for it was ascribed to the great fear 
which the Jekris entertained for the Binis. When Phillips arrived at the point where 
he intended to spend the night he immediately sent the same messengers back to the 
king. They were to tell that monarch that Phillips had received his message and was 
glad the king had accepted the “‘ dash,” for this act proved that the king was the 
friend of the white men; that Phillips and nine other whites were coming to visit 
him now, because they could not wait two months and because there were several 
urgent matters to be discussed. Finally, the messengers were to tell the king that his 
visitors were bringing him a much more handsome “‘dash.’’ The next day, the journey 
by water was resumed and that evening the expedition was all on dry land ready to 
begin the march. Here they were met by representatives of the king who said they 
had come to escort Phillips to Benin but begged him to wait two days so that the 
king could make the necessary arrangements to receive him and his party. . Phillips 
refused, stressing that the king was his friend, that he was bringing no soldiers but a 
big ‘“‘ dash” instead, and that he felt sure the king would like to have white men in 
his country once he had met and talked with those in the party. The emissaries tried 
to persuade Phillips to delay, but as he was adamant they sent one of their number 
back to Benin to keep the king informed. 


On 4th January, at about 7.30 a.m., the column set off along a wide bush path. 
A column of this sort, as anyone who has had the experience knows, is apt to straggle 
and ‘concertina’ considerably unless the carriers are properly trained and dis- 
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ciplined. Indeed, a column of carriers, who always march in single file, is very similar 
to a long convoy of motor vehicles in which, unless the leading lorry keeps the needle 
of the speedometer at about 15 m.p.h., the rear vehicles are often doing 40 or 50 m.p.h. 
in an effort to catch up with those immediately in front. With human carriers it is 
much the same except that these in rear have only two speeds, walk and run; and 
unlike motor vehicles they cannot engage top gear for more than a limited period. 
This particular column seems to have suffered from this disability, for it was soon 
occupying a road space of over a mile, and walking along a path in the bush round 
Benin is much like walking along a rambling track flanked by multiple strands of 
barbed wire. There are plenty of fine, dignified trees but the undergrowth between 
them is usually quite impenetrable, partly because of the luxuriance of the growth 
and partly because of the ubiquitous thorns. Furthermore, most undergrowth in 
that part of Africa is the home of particularly savage red ants who believe in the value 
of the offensive and invariably fight to the last ant and the last bite. 


The march continued all morning without incident, the natives of the various 
villages traversed appearing to be extremely friendly, as no doubt they were. One 
old man-met on the way was wearing a uniform jacket of uncertain age with buttons 
of the South Cork Militia. None of the white men was carrying any weapon, for 
Phillips had forbidden arms except revolvers and these, if carried, had to be concealed. 
As it is impossible to hide a clumsy weapon like a revolver when one is marching in 
shirt-sleeves, the white men had packed theirs in their kits. 


At I p.m., a halt was made for lunch after which the column moved on once again. 
Two hours later, when they were about half-way to Benin (which they intended to 
reach next day), a single shot rang out behind the white men and was immediately 
succeeded by a fusillade which seemed to go back a considerable distance. This was so 
utterly unexpected that the shots were at first thought to be some welcoming 
feu-de-joie, but the screams from the carriers and the savage, warlike yells from the 
bush soon brought disillusion. The ambush had been prepared with skill, for parallel 
to the main path a narrower path had been cut for a considerable distance, and it was 
along this that the Bini warriors lay in wait, their long, muzzle-loading, flint-lock 
‘Dane’ guns ready loaded and primed. Two of the Europeans now cried out that 
they were going back for their revolvers, but Phillips, certain that he could bring 
the affair to a peaceful and satisfactory conclusion, commanded, “ No revolvers, 
gentlemen, no revolvers ! ” 


Captain Boisragon, however, insisted on going back for his weapon but could not 
find his ‘ boy ’ who was carrying the keys of his box, nor did he know where exactly 
in the column his box was likely to be found. It is small wonder that the ‘ boy ’ could 
not be found, for, on turning a corner in the path, Boisragon came upon six or seven 
dead carriers, killed in the first ragged volley, whose héads had already been removed 
by the Bini soldiery. He therefore returned to rejoin his comrades and found that 
Phillips had been killed. 

The white men now moved back along the path being fired upon as they went. 
The courage of the Binis in this affair was scarcely of a high order, for if one of them 
was seen in the path or in a clearing and charged by a white man brandishing a cane, 
he invariably ran away to take a pot-shot from elsewhere. None the less, very soon 
there were only two white men left. One was Boisragon, wounded fairly severely in 
the arm by a charge of pot-leg (small jagged bits of crude iron), and the other was 
Locke (District Commissioner, Warri) with five wounds, but none of them serious. 
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enough to incapacitate him. Any surviving carriers, of whom there were not many, 
had of course by this time disappeared. 


These two white men left the path and plunged painfully into the bush, where for 
five days they struggled on with only a morsel of food and nothing except the early 
morning dew to drink from such leaves as held the droplets. Boisragon’s arm reached 
such a stage of putrefaction that it was all he could do to bear the stench himself. 
Locke’s wounds were not so bad, but he was so stuck with thorns that he was more 
like a pin-cushion than a human being and could not bear being touched. They 
eventually reached a friendly village whence the Jekris, having hidden them under 
matting in a canoe, paddled them back to civilization. Thus ended the Benin 
massacre, but the king was to learn that Britain’s arm was long and strong enough to 
reach into his very lair. 


On roth January, six days later, Rear-Admiral Rawson, C.-in-C. of the Africa 
station, was at Simonstown when he first received news of the massacre. Realizing 
the possibility of repercussions he immediately sent two of his ships to the mouth of 
the Benin river and another to Brass, a port in the Niger delta where the inhabitants 
had recently caused trouble. Four days later, he ordered a second ship to Brass and 
next day, 15th January, received orders from the Admiralty to organize an expedition 
against Benin. On this date, his squadron was scattered between Simonstown and 
Malta, where two ships were immobilized in the dockyard undergoing repairs and 
technically not under his command until they had passed Gibraltar. A further ship, 
the P. and O. S.S. Malacca, was promised from England for use as a hospital ship. 
None the less, by 11th February, a column of 700 blue-jackets and marines and the 
troops of the Niger Coast Protectorate Force was assembled ready to begin the 
advance on Benin next day. Furthermore, two outlying detachments, one to the 
East and the other to the West, put out to contain as many of the enemy as they could 
and to intercept fugitives, were already in position. This was a considerable feat, for 
not only had the ships to assemble from points 3,000 and 4,500 miles away from their 
rendezvous but arrangements had to be made whereby rations, water, ammunition, 
medical stores, men’s kits, and all the paraphernalia of land warfare were prepared 
and packed ifto containers of suitable size and weight to be transported on the 
heads of native carriers. 


On 12th February, with the admiral in command, the column began its march 
upon Benin having already on the previous day had its first brush with the enemy. 
The Binis were by no means so cowardly as during the massacre and their stout resis- 
tance caused the admiral to disembark more blue-jackets and marines as reinforce- 
ments. Naval efficiency was again such that the provision of the additional loads of 
rations, water, etc., caused no delay whatsoever. The tactics employed were based 
on a chapter by Lord Wolseley in The Soldiers’ Pocket Book. In accordance with this, 
the column moved up the track firing precautionary volleys from time to time into the 
bush on either side, If this revealed the presence of the enemy more volleys were 
fired by the leading elements while the maxims or rocket-tubes were brought up. 
The rockets were of considerable moral effect, for they tore a sinuous track through the 
bush and almost seemed to be searching out their quarry. The enemy were rarely 
seen, but they seem to have put up a strong resistance with their ‘ Dane’ guns. 
Advancing in this manner meant, of course, the expenditure of much ammunition 
-and a slow, if deliberate, rate of progress. 


Thus, it was not until the 17th, or five days after the land advance began, that 
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the attack on Benin City was made. Approaching the city, the column came: across 
a juju in the track. This took the form of the dead body of a gagged and mutilated 
girl with, a few yards further on, the corpse of aman. As these did not serve to stop 
the invaders the Binis mounted an attack which kept the ratings and the native troops 
busy for some time. After more sporadic fighting the column reached a village about 
a mile from the city and, more for mc ral effect than any other reason, fired off three 
rockets and some shells from the 7-pounder guns in the general direction of the 
capital. The effect of these was astonishing to the defenders and equally so to the 
attackers when they heard of it later. For many of the inhabitants had by then 
sought sanctuary in the wide juju compounds within the city, no doubt for much the 
same reason that people have in the past flocked to the shelter of churches during 
invasions. Whilst they were packed tightly in these compounds two of the three 
random rockets came whistling and sizzling down from the sky, right amongst them, 

o spread panic everywhere. The white man possessed a juju much more powerful 
han their own! The enemy soldiers, unaware of this catastrophe in their rear, 
continued to fight for their city, but eventually their resistance was broken and the 
city taken. The king, however, had escaped. 


~The juju compounds, of which there were three, were about 150 yards long by 
60 broad and were enclosed by mud walls. The altar of each lay at one end and bore 
richly carved elephant tusks poised like long hats upon ancient bronze heads. Near 
the tusks lay ornamented clubs, no doubt for use upon the human sacrifices. Blood 
was everywhere and the stench of it and of decomposing bodies proved too much for 
many of the visitors. Each compound had a well into which human bodies were 
thrown after they had served their purpose. It requires little imagination to appre- 
ciate the pervading stink when one remembers the heat of the Benin sun and the fact 
that almost everybody had killed something, a slave or an animal, and left the remains 
in front of their dwellings as grisly talismans to keep the invader away. Blood appears 
to have been smeared over everything, houses, doors, walls, tusks, and bronzes. Not far 
from these compounds were the ‘ crucifixion trees ’ which took the form of a wooden 
framework lashed to trees. Victims, two of whom were in position when the sailors 
arrived, were tied to the framework in a semi-recumbent position with their arms 
stretched above their heads. The ground below the frames was strewn with bones and 
fragments of bodies. Near to this was a tree adorned by no less than 19 skulls and a 
little further away was the town cemetery. The dead were not buried but wrapped in 
matting, laid on the ground and left to nature, to birds of prey, to the ants and 
marauding animals. Here were the remains of hundreds of bodies ranging from the 
bleached bones of those long dead to corpses of a more recent vintage. Guardian of all 
this was the headless corpse of aman, recently sacrificed. A few candidates for torture 
and sacrifice were rescued, all foreigners to Benin, one of whom had been brought out 
for the usual rites but reprieved because the priests declared that his head was of a 
peculiar shape and if struck off would bring bad juju upon the city. 


Civil administration was immediately set up in the town, backed by the bayonets 
of the Protectorate troops who had taken their fair share of the fighting and earned 
much praise. The naval elements in the force then withdrew without regret, for the 
valediction in Commander Bacon’s book runs: “ Good-bye, Benin, your character 
must indeed be bad if the longing of seven hundred men to see you is in three days 
changed to a further desire never to look back upon your red walls again.” 

And Benin today ? The City of Blood has itself been bled. The grandson of the 
king of 1897 is now ruling the broad province. He speaks good English and on 
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ceremonial occasions wears his traditional crown—a headdress of red coral. ' He is no 
longer referred to as king but as the Oba of Benin. His subjects differ from other 
Nigerian peoples in many ways.’ Monarchy is hereditary and not subject to election 
from amongst the rival claimants of various ‘ royal’ families. Students who go to 
Britain to study tend to return to Benin province and do not flock to. the large 
‘ foreign ’ towns such as Lagos to earn their living or to become local dandies or 
firebrands.. In this they seem much more conscious of their Bini nationality than the 
members of other southern tribes do of theirs. But Binis do not. seem to be as 
naturally happy and carefree as other African peoples. They are neither as warlike 
nor as dependable as the men of northern Nigeria, but they still command agood deal 
of respect from their more volatile and effervescent southern neighbours, Not all, 
including those educated in Britain, are by any means complacent under the present 
regime, in spite of its benefits of peace, security of life and limb; freedom to. trade in 
cocoa, palm-oil, timber, etc., prosperity, and easy travel by land and air. 

But were Commander Bacon to see Benin now, its orderly streets, its motor 
traffic, its markets and shops, its patent indications of prosperity, the absence of 
smells, juju compounds, and human sacrifices, he might well add to his valediction 
a postscript in compliment to those who have given their labour, sweat, tempers, and 
even lives to achieve this transformation—the British Colonial Service. 

For the historical matter in this article I am indebted to The Benin Massacre, 
by Captain Alan Boisragon (Methuen & Co., 1897), and to Benin, the City of Blood, 
by Commander R. H. Bacon, R.N. (Edward Arnold, 1897). 

















JIBOUTI AND MADAGASCAR IN THE 1939-45 WAR 
: By Bricapier W. A. Exsswortu, C.B., C.B.E. 


N Jibouti and Madagascar, with its dependencies, France holds possessions 

in addition to their intrinsic interest, are of great strategic importance. 

Jibouti offers few attractions to the visitor. Hot, dusty, smelly, with its 

port disfigured by salt flats and its hinterland dry and uninteresting, few would of 

their own choice go there a second time. Its strategic importance, however, is 

considerable ; standing nearer to the Red Sea than Aden, and providing the sea 

terminus of the Franco-Ethiopian railway, the only railway by which Ethiopia can 
pass its products out to the world. 

Madagascar provides a different story. The third largest island in the world, 
roughly 1,000 miles long by 300 broad, it has a remarkable climate which enables a 
great variety of products to be raised, while the transport to get them to world markets 
has been provided. The chief factor that makes the climate remarkable is that, 
while the West coast of the island has similar weather to that of neighbouring Africa, 
with a rainfall of about 35 inches, the East coast receives the monsoon after it has 
passed over the Indian Ocean, and so has a rainfall of up to 300 inches. With tropical 
vegetation on the East, rolling downland 5,000 feet above sea level on the central 
spine, and dryish bush on the West, Madagascar holds some 10,000,000 head of cattle, 
and grows considerable quantities of cotton and sugar. In addition, it produces a 
large output of graphite and mica. 

At Tamatave on the East coast there is a harbour capable of serving large ships, 
while from there a railway runs to Tananarive, the capital, and thence down the 
centre of the island. Other ports exist on the East and South coasts, some with rail 
connection inland, but the West coast holds only one port of any significance, 
Majunga, connected with the capital by road alone. 

The strategic importance of the island is great, flanking as it does the Mozambique 
Channel up which pass ships on their way from the Cape to East Africa, India, and 
the Far East. During the war, while the Mediterranean was closed to shipping, all 
our convoys from Great Britain to these destinations came this way, fanning out to 
their respective theatres after clearing the channel. Moreover, Madagascar has 
among its dependencies the Comoro Islands, which, strung out across the northern 
end of the channel, give their possessors a further means to control the shipping 
which passes up the coast. In addition, at the extreme North of the island, the 
harbour and anchorage of Diego Suarez make it possible for such control to be 
effective. Of the same order as Scapa Flow, it has a narrow entrance, easily defended, 
and a dry dock capable of taking a 10,000-ton cruiser. 

The Italian invasion of Ethiopia caused much anxiety in Jibouti, and as relations 
with Italy deteriorated in the face of the loud Italian claims for Corsica, Nice, and 
Tunis, defensive preparations in Jibouti were hurried on, so that by the outbreak of 
war in September, 1939, a strong concreted line of defence had been established 
covering approaches from landward. This was the work of the energetic governor, 
General Legentilhomme, who had at the same time established close relations with 
the British authorities in the Sudan and Somaliland. Strongly pro-British, he did 
his best to bring his colony over to our side when France fell, but he met with such 
intense opposition that he was finally compelled to escape by dhow to Aden, whence 
he made his way to join Genetal de Gaulle, under whom he served with great 


distinction. 
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When our forces from the Sudan and East Africa had reconquered Ethiopia, 
further attempts were made to bring Jibouti over to our side, but without success. 
There was a strong element, violently pro-Vichy, which for a long time prevented any 
but minor defections from the garrison. This element was led by comparatively 
junior officers who exercised an influence out of proportion to their rank, and whose 
morale and prestige were kept up by regular visits of aircraft flying from metropolitan 
France via occupied Greece to Madagascar, whence such supplies as could be spared 
were sent to Jibouti by submarine. On the failure of negotiations with the colony 
we instituted a blockade by land and sea, which reduced it to fairly severe straits, 
although arrangements were specially made by which milk for children and nursing 
mothers was allowed to get through. However, on the outbreak of war with Japan, 
we were no longer able to spare the ships required to maintain the blockade at sea, 
and, as supplies could then be obtained without difficulty by dhow, it was useless to 
keep it up on land, and that too was lifted. 


The story of Madagascar in the early part of the war was much the same. 
A governor who was pro-Ally was replaced on the fall of France by M. Annet, who 
held opposite views. Moreover, he violated British territory on his way to take up 
office by flying without permission over the strip of Northern Rhodesia which lies 
between the Belgian Congo and Portuguese East Africa. All efforts to get him to 
bring the colony over to General de Gaulle failed. 


In the Spring of 1942, the situation at sea off the East Africa coast deteriorated 
steadily. The Eastern Fleet was forced to withdraw from Trincomalee and to base 
itself on the inadequate facilities of Kilindini, while convoys round the Cape were 
being attacked more heavily and sinkings in the Mozambique Channel increased. 
It was therefore considered essential.that we should obtain control of Madagascar, 
so that we could use the island for patrolling the Mozambique Channel by air and 
sea, and also prevent the Japanese from seizing the harbour and establishments of 
Diego Suarez. Accordingly, an expedition was mounted at home and sent out to 
capture and occupy the port, in the hope that this action would lead M. Annet to 
surrender the rest of the island. The expedition landed early in May and, after some 
stiff fighting, captured its objective. How right was the decision to capture this 
harbour was shown a few days later, when a Japanese midget submarine sank two 
merchant ships and damaged H.M.S. Ramillies inside the anchorage. 


South and East African troops were sent to take over the defences, and by means. 
of patrols extended our control 50 miles to the South, but with no noticeable effect 
on the rest of the island. It had not been generally realized that the northern tip 
of Madagascar is to all intents and purposes an island in itself. The only communica- 
tion by land with the capital, 500 miles away, is by the worst of dirt tracks which 
crosses scores of ravines and watercourses, all of which come down in flood in the 
rainy season. The only practicable ways of getting from Diego Suarez to Tananarive 
are by sea and rail, or by air. A local action at the former place need not have any 
appreciable effect on the government in the capital. 


By June, this fact had become clear, and it was realized that we had achieved 
only one of our two objects. Diego Suarez was safely in our hands, but we had in 
our possession neither the ports nor the airfields which would allow us to exercise 
adequate control over the Mozambique Channel. At this time the Commander-in- 
Chief East African Command, Lieut.-General Sir William Platt, visited General 
Smuts in South Africa. General Smuts was greatly concerned about the submarine 
situation off the East African coast, as there was much movement of troops between 
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the Dominion and the Middle East. Accordingly, they sent home. a,combined 
suggestion to the effect that they should undertake the conquest of the rest of 
Madagascar with troops available locally. After an exchange of cables, agreement 
was reached, on the understanding that in no circumstances could any reinforcements 
be sent from the United Kingdom. 


The general plan was as follows. The 29th Brigade, which had assaulted Diego 
Suarez, was to land at Majunga, supported by the Eastern Fleet. As soon as Majunga 
was securely in our hands the 22nd East African Brigade was to land and, after 
passing through the 29th, was to advance on Tananarive 360 miles away. Directly 
the situation allowed, the 29th Brigade was to re-embark to be carried round the 
northern end of the island to make a similar landing at Tamatave ; from there they 
also were to advance on Tananarive. In addition, a South African Brigade was to 
move from Diego Suarez by a track near the West coast on Majunga, while various 
small diversionary landings were included in the plan. 


Air support was to be provided by some 30 aircraft of various sizes and makes, 
and from three different sources. The South Africa Air Force produced the com- 
mander, with Beauforts, Marylands, and Lodestars; the Navy provided Fulmars, 
and the R.A.F. Lysanders. The result was remarkably good. 


Speed was all-important. Apart from the resistance that the enemy might put 
up, the country lent itself to demolitions owing to the number of bridges and culverts 
by which all roads had to cross the innumerable watercourses. Since it soon became 
evident that the operation could not start before September, and since the rains were 
due to begin in October, there was no time to spare. Of outstanding importance was 
the bridge over the River Betsiboka, 130 miles from Majunga, as its main span was 
some 450 feet long and could not be replaced while the war lasted. 


The next few months passed in the way usual to the period preceding an 
operation—security alarms, changes of plan, postponements, and such like. Security 
was a problem which was not made easier by some of the people sent out from home 
to operate in disguise on the island ahead of the troops. One of them presented 
himself to the Commander-in-Chief in his ‘ disguise,’ which consisted of a blue blazer, 
grey flannel trousers, an American accent, and, of all things, a Highland Brigade tie. 
He probably remembers his reception. 

An eager intelligence officer also did his worst with the best possible intentions. 
His brigade was stationed at Diego Suarez, and was required to embark there in 
order to take part in the landing at Majunga. By way of cover plan the brigade 
was told in great secrecy that it was to move to Ceylon, whither another East African 
brigade had gone not long before. This officer, thinking that the story about Ceylon 
was above board, decided to put out a cover plan of his own, and accordingly spread 
it round that the destination was—Majunga. Surprisingly, none of this did any harm. 


While this was going on we landed, without opposition, a small force to take over 
the Comoro Islands. . 


The assault at Majunga was made on roth September. The first troops to 
disembark landed some miles North of the harbour in the very early hours and made 
their way into the town behind many of the defences. Resistance was lighter than 
expected, and fortunately the fleet did not have to open fire. This was largely because 
surprise was complete. Considering that an attack on Majunga was such an obvious 
thing to do next, this was astonishing. The Anglican bishop in Madagascar happened 
to be staying in the town at the time, and the first knowledge of the affair that he 
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had ‘was when he was awakened by Lancashire Fusiliers using homely English 
expressions outside his bedroom window. 


As soon as East African troops could be landed, a small motor column made a 
dash for the Betsiboka bridge, only to have the mortification of hearing the explosion 
that blew it up while they were still a few miles from it. However, on reaching the 
site the next morning, it was found that the destruction was not complete. The 
theory in blowing a suspension bridge is that two diagonally opposite ends of the 
chains should be blown slightly before the other two, as this will make the roadway 
twist in falling, with the result that it will not be possible to use it. In this case, 
although the French demolition party had done its work correctly, the result had 
not conformed to theory, and the roadway had subsided straight down on tothe bed 
of the river. As a result, after some work by the sappers, the bridge was used. by 
us without a break until communication by rail between Tamatave and the capital 
had been effected, and it only collapsed finally in the storms of the late Autumn. 


The next few days saw the landing of the rest of the East African Brigade, and the 
re-embarkation of the 29th Brigade ; a slow process owing to the poor condition of 
the landing craft. The advance on Tananarive was begun and made good progress 
in the face of opposition and widespread demolitions. While the fighting was not 
on a scale to compare with that in the major theatres of war, it was often sharp 
enough for the small forces engaged. Demolitions were fantastic ; hardly a bridge 
or culvert had not been destroyed or removed, while in places 800 and more trees 
had been felled across the road in the distance of a mile. 


Eventually, after a final action just outside the town, the leading troops entered 
the capital on 23rd September. 


In the meantime, the 29th Brigade had been carried round the northern tip of 
the island and down the East coast to Tamatave. A demand for surrender was 
refused. An officer then went into the harbour in a launch carrying a large white 
flag, but was fired on by machine guns and withdrew. It was clear that more drastic 
action was necessary, so ships opened fire, with secondary armament only, on military 
targets away from the most populous part of the town. After two minutes flags 
ashore were hauled down, and the troops went in to land. 


On both the road and the rail routes to Tananarive, the customary demolitions 
had been put into effect. They were particularly well planned at the point where 
the railway leaves the coast, but by great ingenuity, which included floating an 
engine 30 miles down a canal on an improvised raft, communication was established ; 
though for some time passengers and freight had to be unloaded and ferried across 
a gap. The advance was quick, and troops of this brigade reached the capital two 
days after the East Africans. 


Even this was not enough to induce the Governor to give in, so an advance down 
the spine of the island became necessary, and it was not until 5th November, after 
much toil and further loss of life, that hostilities ceased. By this time the East 
African brigade had advanced 660 miles in a campaign lasting 56 days. It seemed 
that the chief reason for this resistance, prolonged beyond the time when there was 
any hope that it could be successful, was fear on the part of the French of what 
might happen to their relatives in France if they failed to resist adequately. This 
was reflected in their attitude to the fighting, which was dutiful and correct, but 
without enthusiasm. The Senegalese, on the other hand, fought keenly because they 
enjoyed it, while the Malgaches seldom put up any sort of a show. 
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Since his arrival in the capital the Commander-in-Chief and his political staff had 
been concerned with finding Frenchmen of standing who would carry on the govern- 
ment of the colony ;. this was not an easy task, but was eventually accomplished. 
Steps were also taken to bring into the country goods of all kinds, which it greatly 
lacked, and to export local produce. 

Attention now naturally turned to Jibouti. Although this colony had lost its 
big neighbour with whom it had been in touch, there were no signs that the author ities 
were yet ready to transfer their allegiance. To induce them to do so now became the 
object of a number of people, each of whom set about the task in his own way and 
on his own authority. The protagonists in the matter were, of course, on the one 
hand the Commander-in-Chief East Africa, who took his instructions from the Chiefs 
of Staff, and on the other the Governor of Jibouti, who presumably took instructions 
from Vichy. These might be called the two legitimate sides of the figure, but no 
less than three other sides appeared, on their own initiative, which induced the 
Commander-in-Chief to choose ‘‘ Pentagon ’’ as the code-name for the operation. 


The first of these extraneous sides was the Foreign Office, on whose behalf 
H.M. Minister in Addis Ababa tried to effect a settlement on lines which by no means 
coincided with the wishes of the Chiefs of Staff. The second was the Free French 
who, through their representatives, attempted to do the same thing. The third was 
provided by the Americans, and their representative actually succeeded in bluffing 
the acting-Governor of Aden to persuade the A.O.C. there to fly him to Jibouti to 
interview the Governor. The only result of his activity was an official apology from 
Washington. 

While no one would suggest that these outside activities were inspired by any 
but the purest of motives, they were in fact undertaken without the knowledge, and 
against the wishes, of the Commander-in-Chief, and their only result was to increase 
the difficulty of his task. That he succeeded in bringing the affair to a conclusion 
exactly on the lines of his instructions was due to the great skill with which he kept 
the helm steady and the ship on course, in spite of buffetings that came from all sides. 

It became clear that negotiation of itself would not achieve the necessary result, 
so he decided to prepare an attack against the colony, which was to be carried out 
only as a last resort, and, while it was in preparation, to send close to the frontier 
Free French troops which he had under his command, with instructions to get 
in touch with the garrison and try and induce them to come over. Leaflets were also 
dropped over the town in order to explain the situation to the inhabitants. 

The attackers might have had a rough time, since many of the garrison. were 
Senegalese, while the infantry would have had to advance on the one hand against 
the concrete defences mentioned previously, and, on the other, over salt pans flooded 
with water, with but meagre support from air and sea. 

However, the Free French did their task so well that about one-third of the 
garrison came over, and at Io p.m. on 28th December the Governor surrendered the 
colony, ten hours before the advance was due to begin. 

Finally, on 1st January, 1943, General Legentilhomme returned to East Africa 
once more, as High Commissioner of all the French territories there ; a-very fitting 
ending to the matter. 
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THE LOGISTICS OF ALLIED AIR FORCES CENTRAL 
EUROPE 
By Group Captain S, G. WALKER, O.B.E., R.A.F. 
“The more I have seen of war the more I realize how it all depends 
on logistics, It takes little skill or imagination to see where you 
would like your forces to be and when ; it takes much knowledge and 
hard work to know whether you can maintain them there.” 
Field-Marshal Lord Wavell. 


WO years ago the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

established an Allied Command Europe, and appointed a Supreme Commander 

Allied Powers Europe with his headquarters in the Paris area.. The command 
area was defined and consisted at that time of the three former European Regional 
Planning Groups of the N.A.T.O., exclusive of the Channel Command. There have 
been some additions, such as the inclusion of Greece and Turkey in the Southern 
Region, and certain refinements as to bouridaries and major subordinate command 
areas, The Supreme Allied Commander Europe has been given command responsi- 
bility over all naval, land, and air forces assigned to him for the defence of Western 
Europe and his responsibilities and powers in war have been defined. 

The main function in peace-time of S.H.A.P.E. and the headquarters of its major 
subordinate commands, such as Headquarters, Allied Air Forces Central Europe, 
is to ensure that, if an emergency arises, the forces so assigned will be organized, 
equipped, trained, and ready to implement agreed war plans. Implicit in this function 
is considerable logistics activity, and the purpose of this paper is to review some of the 
problems encountered in these early days of integrated staff work at an Allied 
Headquarters. 

In general, logistics support of assigned forces remains the responsibility of the 
various national] authorities involved, and SACEUR is merely empowered to make 
recommendations direct to these national authorities on logistics matters. He is 
also responsible for making the necessary logistics plans for his command and for 
co-ordinating the development of requirements for logistical support beyond approved 
and agreed national commitments. Now this lack of logistics control stems not only 
from the lack of financial control but also from the absence of a unified controlling 
authority over all material supply and war production. At the same time none of the 
participating nations is yet prepared to hand over control of its armament industry 
to the N.A.T.O. or any of its established agencies. It is interesting, therefore, to 
examine some of the major problems confronting the staffs charged with the responsi- 
bility for ensuring that the assigned forces are, in fact, organized, equipped, trained, 
and ready to meet any emergency. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 

The staff at S.H.A.P.E. may be described as a conglomeration of the three 
fighting Services in which all the N.A.T.O. nations are represented. From the 
organization point of view, well-tried methods and practices are followed and the 
staff structure is much like that at any major American headquarters :—Supreme 
Commander, Deputy Supreme Commander, Chief of Staff, Deputy Chiefs of Staff, 
Assistant Chiefs of Staff, Divisions, Branches, Sections. It is in the manning and 
functions of some of the staff appointments that this novel headquarters takes on its 
truly experimental role. For here there is little or no room for the specialist, the 
professionally trained expert, to devote himself to specific problems ‘on which he is 
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well qualified. The problems confronting the command. staff are handled on broad 
lines and details are left to the major subordinate commands. This must necessarily 
be so, if any progress is to be made at all. The effort of reconciling doctrine, dogma, 
and opinion in this melting-pot of victorious allies, defeated allies, former enemies, 
and benevolent neutrals would be so time-consuming as to render the major task 
almost impossible of attainment. Suffice to say that the N.A.T.O. nations owe a 
tremendous debt of gratitude to General Eisenhower for his continuing genius in 
welding together such a hotch-potch of national traditions, pride, and training as is 
to be found in the staff that now functions at S.H.A.P.E. 


Selecting the Central Region in general, and Headquarters, Allied Air Forces 
Central Europe in particular, there is a somewhat different story to tell. The Sea, 
Land, and Air Headquarters in Fontainebleau had the distinct advantage of forming 
on the foundation of their Western Union predecessors. This is to say that they took 
over buildings, nucleus staffs, and many documents, including excellent draft plans 
on which much preliminary work had been done. What is infinitely more important, 
four of the nations now represented in the Central Region were already working together 
and many minor misunderstandings and irritations had already been swept away. 
As was only to be expected certain changes have come over the Fontainebleau scene 
since the creation of the three major subordinate (to S.H.A.P.E.) headquarters. 
The small training and planning headquarters of Western Union have given way to 
two fair-sized command headquarters of Allied Land Forces and Allied Air Forces 
Central Europe. The staff of the Flag Officer Central Europe remains a small, 
closely knit cadre which meets all present requirements. 


If the headquarters in Fontainebleau are organized and staffed on conventional 
lines, that does not mean that all else is conventional too. The organization, 
administration, and general conduct of business are in each instance a reflection of the 
nationality of the commander or chief of staff. In other words, H.Q., A.L.F.C.E. is 
run to an accepted army pattern, but it is a French Army pattern ; H.Q., A.A.F.C.E. 
would at once be recognized as an air force headquarters, but it is American in most 
aspects of its existence ; the small naval staff completes the triumvirate and is run 
on predominantly British lines. This provides a healthy state of affairs and ensures 
the dissemination of ideas and the opportunity of knowing and understanding the 
basic features of various national systems. That we might one day achieve a common 
command and staff structure is not beyond possibility, but in these early stages of the 
N.A.T.O, activity in Europe certain things must wait, whilst the overall organization 
and terms of reference are tested on the more urgent and pressing problems which 
present themselves increasingly in this vast enterprise.* 

It is interesting to note that the staff organization at H.Q., A.A.F.C.E., is now 
based on the three-pronged system, with three deputy chiefs of staff—for operations, 
for logistics, and for administration, each reporting to a chief of staff. In the Royal 
Air Force a somewhat similar system was adopted in 1947, but there is an important 
difference between the two. At H.Q., A.A.F.C.E., the D.C.O.S. Logistics is responsible 
for supply, maintenance, airfield construction, and movements, plus all administrative 
planning connected with those functions of the staff. In the Royal Air Force system 
two of the major components of the logistics complex, supply and maintenance, are 





1 This article was written before the recent changes in the structure of the N.A.T.O. 
commands which were reported on page 467 of the August, 1953, JouRNAL, a fact which 
may make necessary some slight modification of the author’s statements in this 
paragraph.—EpiTor. 
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controlled by different senior members of the staff. This separation also existed for a 
short period in the Air Ministry itself, but was brought to an end with the appointment 
of a Controller of Engineering and Equipment in the Department of the Air Member 
for Supply and Organization. 
TASKS 
Factors AND INFLUENCES 

Before we can intelligently review some of the major tasks in hand in the Air 
Headquarters of the Central Region, three major factors must constantly be borne 
in mind. They are :— 

(a) Three of the air forces in the Central Region, the British, Canadian, and 
American, are expeditionary type forces; the other three, Belgian, Dutch, and 
French, are ‘ home-based ’ forces. 

(6) The United Kingdom, the United States, and, increasingly, Canada, are 
the main sources of supply of most ranges of aviation and associated equipment. 

(c) Logistics support of forces is a national responsibility whether that 
support is found from indigenous production, U.S. military aid, clear-cut 
purchase, barter, or any other form of procurement. 


Consequently, three major influences colour most problems on that first essential 
of all logistics support, the supply of equipment. They are :— 

(a) The expeditionary type of force can be made self-contained on the 
Continent but remains dependent on a line of communication which, in two 
instances, is trans-oceanic. 

(b) The ‘ home-based ’ force procures, in the one instance, what it can afford 
from its sterling balances, and receives, in the other instance, what someone 
else considers it should have or can readily be spared. In addition it has its own 
national production to support it. 

(c) The equipment and supplies held behind a ‘ home-based ’ type of force 
may well be part of a wider supply and storage system supporting the whole of a 
nation’s forces and not only that portion assigned to SACEUR. 

Bearing in mind these major factors and influences it can readily be appreciated 
that the problems confronting HQ., A.A.F.C.E. in the logistics field are many and 
varied. Almost every action of the staff in respect to the forces under command has 
some aspect of national capabilities, national finance, or, quite simply, national 
politics to give pause to any thoughts of rapid progress. It is not the intention here 
to examine every problem now being handled at HQ., A.A.F.C.E. To illustrate the 
nature and ramifications of the task of the staff it is sufficient to carry out a short 
review of the situation on a few of the major problems, the solutions to which are 
now being sought in S.H.A.P.E. and its associated headquarters. 


LocIsTICS PLANNING 

The chances of success in any battle or campaign are undeniably enhanced or 
lessened by the quality and extent of the planning before the event. The major 
task of HQ., A.A.F.C.E. is to plan the air forces’ share of the defence of Western 
Europe in such a manner as to ensure that each national component is used in the 
most efficient manner with the minimum of loss and expenditure. Good planning is 
one of those intangible accomplishments, readily recognized and greatly appreciated 
and regarded as an essential prerequisite to all long-term action. So far as the con- 
duct of military affairs is concerned, good planning is made up of a number of 
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ingredients, tangible and otherwise. Undoubtedly, there is no room for muddled 
thinking, for inhibitions or complexes about any feature df the requirement, for 
rigidity of mind, or for lack of experience. Nor is there room for the ‘ ivory tower ’ 
mentality, for aloofness, or for a continuous air of abstract thought. The modern 
version of the old fable of the grasshopper and the ant has been gaining circulation 
to illustrate these undesirable attributes. When the grasshopper, after his libertine 
behaviour all Summer, besought the ant in the Winter to spare him some supplies 
from his well-stocked larder, the ant advised him that the best solution to his 
problem was to seek out some nice warm and well-stocked kitchen and there turn 
himself into a cockroach and live comfortably until the Summer came round again. 
Very impressed and most grateful, the grasshopper hurried away on his new quest. 
Almost before he was out of sight, however, he began to wonder how he could possibly 
effect this piece of magic without any previous knowledge or experience of the art. 
Hopping madly back to the ant he asked how this vital metamorphosis could be 
achieved. “ Please don’t bother me with detail,” replied the ant, “‘ I am a planner.” 


So far as the Central European Command is concerned, there is a need for all the 
qualities one seeks in a good planner—previous experience of the work, vast experience 
of the subjects to be planned, the tangible and intangible qualities already mentioned, 
and an extra quota each of patience, good humour, unbounding faith in the 
enterprise, and the ability to mix well and drive home one’s point without offending 
the national susceptibilities of one’s fellow planners. 


In this sphere of the task, the burden falls overwhelmingly on those nations who 
have had the experience, not only in the uneventful days of peace but in the hard and 
fateful days of a world war. And it is no reflection on the gallantry of those French, 
Belgian, and Dutch officers who fought with the Allies from 1939 to 1945, nor any 
scorn on their fellows who spent much of that period in captivity, to say that, so 
far as logistics are concerned, the Continental forces have much lost time to make good 
and much practical application of their theories and ideas still ahead of them. 


SACEUR’s main task in this direction is to make known, through his major 
subordinate commanders, his minimum requirements, to set certain standards and 
patterns for logistics planning factors, and to point the way to the best possible 
logistics organization to meet any possible emergency. A common approach to the 
many problems by the national authorities involved is something worth achieving. 
And this is well within the terms of reference for the major subordinate commands 
and not at all beyond their capabilities. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Much is heard in military circles to-day of the need or otherwise of standardiza- 
tion—of equipment, procedures, staff work, tactics, drills, and skills. In one major 
requirement a high degree of standardization has been achieved—in airfield construc- 
tion, which constitutes the main component of what is known as the Infrastructure 
Programme. There has been much discussion with several areas of disagreement. 
One or two apparently insuperable difficulties have been encountered. But time anda 
system of give and take have brought us to certain basic standards for airfields. 
These standards cover length of runways, storage capacity of fuel installations, 
explosives storage areas, electric power installations, taxi-tracks, and soon. With a 
considerable construction programme already completed and much more remaining 
to be done, the setting of the S.H.A.P.E. standards has been a useful achievement. 
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In the realm of military equipment generally we also find much scope for 
standardization. So far as aviation equipment.is concerned the Air Board of the 
Military Agency for Standardization, on which the chief Powers of the N.A.T.O. are 
represented, functions as a permanent agency in London. A large variety of subjects is 
discussed and a measure of agreement is reached to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 
So far as aviation equipment in general is concerned, one would have thought that an 
air command composed of six different national air forces would have been an ideal 
breeding ground for bright ideas on standardization. That little has come to life as yet 
is due to a number of reasons, chief among which is the fact that basically either 
American or British equipment is already in use, thus ensuring a large degree of 
standardization, In addition, indigenous European production is struggling to regain 
its feet, but has not yet been canalized along the standardization channels with all their 
pitfalls on patents, licences, and instructive guidance, Under the present system of 
off-shore purchase in the military aid programme different national forces may well be 
equipped with the same equipment. This, however, is not standardization in the 
full meaning of the word and intent of the Military Agency for Standardization. 
Nor can we believe that much progress is being made when three of the national forces 
are being equipped with F-86 aircraft, each allocation, however, with a different type 
of aero-engine. 

In the British Services themselves there is overwhelming supp ort for standardiza- 
tion of equipment, but so long as producers are encouraged, in the name of competitive 
progress, not to simplify and standardize their products, we shall continue to have x 
different types of aircraft and aero-engines and y different types of load-carrying 
vehicles and z different types of radio and electronic equipments. Where various types 
of a piece of equipment do the same job there is little need to standardize, so long as 
servicing and maintenance can be carried out to a standard pattern with the same 
set of tools, jigs, and test rigs for all the different types of the equipment in question. 
And it is on this problem of servicing and maintenance that the need for standardiza- 
tion manifests itself more than on any other, as we shall now see on reviewing the 
problem of mutual aid, or cross-servicing as it is known in N.A.T.O. logistics circles. 


Cross-SERVICING 

Servicing is defined by S.H.A.P.E. as the act or occupation of performing work 
or meeting a general demand. Cross-servicing is defined as that servicing performed 
by one Service or national element for one or more Services or national elements 
and for which the other Services or national elements may be charged. The French, 
rarely at a loss and always to the point, translate this as aide mutuelle, which seems 
a simpler use of words. Leaving for the moment the question of accountability, 
cost-sharing, stock control, and other aspects with a financial tinge, let us think about 
the physical requirements of an efficient cross-servicing system. According to press 
reports on the various air exercises held on the Continent, the squadrons of A.A.F.C.E. 
are equipped with British and British-type Meteors and Vampires, and American 
Thunderjets (F-84). Recent press reports have also indicated that both the British 
and American tactical air forces are to be equipped with Sabre aircraft (F-86), 
a type already in use by the Canadian wings now established in France. The French 
have produced a jet fighter which will also be brought into service somewhere in 
A.A.F.C.E., and the 2nd Tactical Air Force is now re-equipping with Venoms. 


Added to the problems of language and national characteristics and capabilities, 
we must now consider the degree of cross-servicing which can be achieved between the 
various forces in the command. To provide'tactical flexibility, for:instance , a com- 
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mander might well require that squadrons of any type of aircraft could land on a 
base of another national air force equipped with a different type of aircraft, or even 
on a base within their own command but equipped with another type of aircraft, and 
yet expect not only to receive simple servicing attention but also complete rearming, 
repair, and servicing up to second echelon standards, and in time of war, complete 
briefing and tactical direction. From a logistics point of view this means that 
A.A.F.C.E. bases selected for cross-servicing activities must not only be equipped with 
every special type of ground handling equipment, engine and electrical check equip- 
ment, but also with the various types of photographic supplies, of bombs, ammunition, 
and rockets, and of the long-range fuel tanks in use throughout the Central European 
Command. This is a tall order, particularly in days of universal shortage where 
dispersal of stocks leads only to constant re-transfer of items to meet shortages. 


What appears to be merely a routine task, like the agreement on a method for 
demand, issue, and payment of equipment and supplies, becomes, in these days of 
national responsibility and financing, a complicated and long-drawn-out problem. 
Until N.A.T.O. common financing arrangements are made available for this aspect 
of logistics support, if for no other, the extra administrative work entailed in achieving 
a full measure of cross-servicing may well be proved to be beyond the benefit gained 
by the results of such cross-servicing. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


From thoughts of servicing and maintenance let us now turn to the question of the 
qualification of technical personnel. The efficiency of any technical organization 
depends not only on the equipment and tools provided but also on the quantity and 
quality of the technical personnel manning that organization. Although selection, 
general training, and specialist technical training of personnel intended for the various 
maintenance echelons of the air forces assigned to SACEUR are a national responsi- 
bility, HQ., A.A.F.C.E. must be in a position to know whether these technical 
tradesmen exist in sufficient numbers and possess sufficient ability to meet the main- 
tenance demands. Quantity and quality are complementary and it is essential that 
they should be known as accurately as possible so that a sound assessment as to the 
efficiency of the organization may be made. 

Now it is easy to check tables of organization and to count heads. But how to 
assess the technical qualifications and the practical capabilities of the individuals 
concerned is a different kettle of fish. Most of the six nations involved have adopted 
somewhat similar general principles and methods in this probiem. There is wide and 
intensive training of Regular personnel and a sort of psycho-technical selection and 
highly specialized practical training for National Service men. The men are then 
graded and technically rated according to their ability, carrying a code number which 
identifies their specialty. 

However, the training and the degree of specialization is not identical in all 
instances ; the competence at comparable levels is not in line ; and, finally, each 
nation has its own system of relating the degrees of specialization to the ranks within 
its military organization. You can well imagine, then, the difficulty of making 
reliable comparisons between the true worth of the various categories of technical 
specialists, and deducing from them any estimate as to the efficiency of the individual 
national system. 

The problem obviously depends as much on national factors, financial, demo- 
graphic, and administrative, as on the organization of technical training, itself 
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influenced by custom, social class, and average ambitions of the technical trainees 
of each nation. Some solution might be found in making a thorough and far-reaching 
analysis of each system, which, of course, calls for some form of international agree- 
ment on N.A.T.O. Council level. Concurrently, the Military Agency for Standardiza- 
tion could, perhaps, carry out a study on the possibility of establishing a standardized 
system of code numbering, so that technical tradesmen of similar competence might 
be known by the same number, whatever their nationality. Finally, some form of 
examining and trade testing board, on the lines of the old Western Union Examining 
Squadron for aircrew, could be created on an international basis to put into effect 
the findings of the analysis and the Military Agency for Standardization study. 


Major REPAIR AND OVERHAUL OF EQUIPMENT 


Another subject which poses a difficult problem is the major repair and overhaul 
of equipment, fourth line servicing, or heavy maintenance as it is variously known. 
There is an increasing tendency to effect repair by replacement of damaged or 
unserviceable parts. This is an excellent idea, particularly in peace-time ; but it 
does mean that some repair organization must be set up in the base areas on the 
Continent or in the home bases of the expeditionary type forces. For these latter forces 
the aviation industry in Britain, Canada and America, is well established, has been 
maintained in being despite a few fluctuations in government policy, and can provide 
repair and overhaul capacity for all the equipment of the respective tactical forces 
on the Continent. The aviation industries or such aspects of such industry as exist 
in Belgium, France, and the Netherlands, however, have had a long and hard struggle 
in rehabilitating themselves at a time when their governments were not in a position 
to give them the fullest backing required to help them return to any comparable 
standard. 

Furthermore, with the urgent post-war need to reconstitute and reorganize 
their national air forces, these governments were compelled to turn to Britain and the 
U.S.A. for the necessary aircraft, aero-engines, and associated equipment. The 
Mutual Defence Assistance Programme of the U.S.A. has, of course, brought about a 
highly desirable state of affairs, but up to the present it has undoubtedly limited the 
activities of the European aircraft constructors. Some firms capable of producing 
equipment associated with aviation are finding it difficult to keep going, while others 
are seeking repair and overhaul contracts, literally to help in the struggle for existence. 


Even with such repair contracts, backed up by further military assistance from 
the U.S.A., there are not, as yet, enough repairable arisings to ensure a steady flow 
of equipment in need of repair and renovation. It might appear to be comparatively 
easy to organize something on the lines of the British Civilian Repair Organization 
run mainly by the Nuffield group during the last war. First of all, the size of the forces 
involved does not as yet justify any large-scale arrangements, though planning must 
be completed for use in an emergency. Then there is the problem of minor spare parts 
for British and U.S. manufactured equipment, the terms of issue of such items, and 
their related tools, jigs, and rigs, and thirdly there is the problem of payment for work 
done, which once more raises all manner of currency problems. Finally, if any such 
scheme of this nature is to be a success, there is a vast amount of inter-governmental 
planning to be done and something like reciprocal repair and maintenance agreements 
to be reached. This in turn would create a trend towards specialization by nations 
which could, nevertheless; be kept within reasonable bounds by careful and expert 
centralized control. 
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This problem may not strike you as one which should come within the, purview 
of an Allied air headquarters at a level subordinate even to S.H.A.P.E. Surely, 
you will say, army equipment is equally involved and the plans for national civilian 
industry should properly be the concern of government agencies. All this may be true, 
but problems of this nature cannot always be tackled on a broad basis, and some indica- 
tion of detailed requirements of the forces and detailed capabilities of industry must 
be obtained. 


THE SUPPLY, STORAGE, AND DISTRIBUTION OF AVIATION JET FUEL 


The fact that the jet engine consumes approximately six times more fuel in the 
same amount of flying as its predecessor with pistons is common knowledge, and it is 
not difficult to see that this calls for an increase in storage capacity and transportation 
facilities m any theatre of operations. To avoid the construction of excessive storage 
capacity and the necessity of maintaining large fleets of road and rail tank wagons, 
rapid distribution is essential. This can only be achieved by pipeline and regular 
re-supply. 

These are not overwhelming problems for any one nation to solve within its 
own frontiers. But consider the situation in Western Europe, in the Central Region, 
where well over 100 airfields will soon be in use. Here the port of entry and the bulk 
storage might well have to be in one country and the fuel have to be piped across two 
other countries to serve their air forces, plus perhaps two others of the expeditionary 
type. Thus five nations are involved in the supply of fuel. The problem immediately 
arises as to who should pay for it whilst it remains in storage ; which nation mans the 
base bulk storage system; which operates the pipeline system laid across three 
countries; and what authority controls the input, outflow, and replenishment 
requisitions. 

In France, petroleum fuels generally are controlled by the Service d’Essence 
for all three fighting Services ; in Belgium and the Netherlands the task is undertaken 
by the Army. For the British and American forces the storage and distribution of 
fuel in the base area and along the lines of communication are also an army responsi- 
bility. The question of multi-product lines is an interesting one for two main reasons. 
All types of aircraft in use do not use the same type of jet fuel. Though some progress 
has been made towards standardizing the British AVTAG and the U.S. J.P.4, it cannot 
yet be said that the two are completely interchangeable. And so long as piston- 
engined aircraft remain in the theatre, so long will storage and distribution of high- 
octane gasoline fuels be required. More important still, most national authorities are 
ready to lay down vast tank farm and pipeline systems so long as they meet all their 
P.O.L. needs, and ensure the ready and efficient re-supply of their land as well as 
their air forces, 


REPORTS OF PROGRESS 


Finally, there is the vexed question of reports and returns. No commander 
can ever assess the capability of his forces without receiving some form of periodic 
report of progress. A comparison, for instance, of the flying hours any squadron, 
wing, or group should achieve each month with those actually recorded, holds the clue 
to a wide area of endeavour, successful or otherwise. From it and associated reports 
a commander can assess the spirit and qualities of leadership of his subordinate 
commanders, the- training of his pilots and ground crews, the serviceability of his air- 
craft, which in turn gives some indication of the efficiency of their maintenance and the 
availability of equipment, spare parts, and supplies. 
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Each of the forces forming A.A.F.C.E. has its own sets of reports which it submits 
to its own national authorities. Sometimes copies of these reports may well serve the 
purpose of the central headquarters, the co-ordinating and advisory authority. 
Sometimes an attempt must be made to standardize the report if the maximum benefit 
is to be gained from it in the minimum time. The Stock Status Report isa good example. 
If any form of analysis and comparison is to be made, if any action is to be taken with 
supplying agencies, if any assessment is to be made as to progress, such a report must 
be to a standard pattern capable of rapid consolidation. 


Against the Stock Status Report must be set SACEUR’s minimum requirements, 
the stock levels for the day-to-day, or working, stock, and the stock levels for the war 
reserve. The task of building up stocks to meet these requirements will be completed, 
but it is one which will be with us much longer than would appear necessary in any 
single-nation command. 


The crux of the matter, so far as reports are concerned, is the action which can 
be taken on receipt of unsatisfactory information and proof that all is not well. As 
logistics support remains a national responsibility, little or no positive remedial action 
can be taken at, for instance, HQ., A.A.F.C.E. National economic and political 
factors are in operation, and it is hard to see what any Allied headquarters, without 
either financial or production control, can achieve. 


Nevertheless, reports are received with commendable regularity, and a great 
amount of valuable background information is being built up concerning the combat 
and logistics effectiveness of the air forces in the Central Region. 


CONCLUSION 

These are but a few of the major tasks occupying the staff at HQ., A.A.F.C.E. and> 
in similar form, the staffs of the other Inter-Allied Headquarters of the Central 
Region. There are many others, individually of minor importance but collectively 
likely to affect the success of the vast undertaking. The various staffs of all three 
headquarters in Fontainebleau are integrated staffs, and it is incumbent on all members 
of these staffs to remember that their first responsibility is to safeguard inter-Allied 
interests before those of any particular nation or person. This is not always an easy 
task and it demands the highest integrity and character all round. 


When all is said and done the progress made in the past two years has been 
remarkable. Much remains to be done ; the defence of Western Europe is a continuing 
charge. With the advent of new weapons and the gradual shift from impotency to 
increasing ability, the world may well wonder how this association of democratic 
peoples ever managed to reach agreement and to maintain it in spite of all. 














MORE ENCOURAGEMENT PLEASE 
By Major J. L. Asuton R.A. 


HE British armed forces, perhaps more than those of any other major Power, 

have in the past been encouraged to make some effort to master the language, 

not only of native troops with whom they have been associated, but also of 
the population in whose country they have happened to be quartered. For an officer 
of the Indian Army, knowledge of Urdu at least was obligatory, and every encourage- 
ment, including financial incentives, was given to officers of the British Army to 
learn some of the many languages spoken in India and around its frontiers. I well 
remember as a newly commissioned officer looking in The Army List at the formidable 
array of letters which followed some senior officers’ names. For every one that was 
an interpreter, however, there were several with a working knowledge of a language— 
knowledge which was invaluable during a campaign. 


Since the 1939-45 War, there has been a marked change in policy. Encourage- 
ment is still given to those who aspire to become interpreters, particularly in Russian 
and satellite languages, but it is apparently no longer thought desirable for the regi- 
mental officer to have a working knowledge of the language spoken by civilians 
around him, even in a potential theatre of war. I can account in no other way for 
the very limited number of awards (40 per year) available for the little known German 
colloquial test. 


What has caused this cessation of support ? Presumably one of three things. 
First, I suggest that in the case of Western European languages it is felt either 
that there are sufficient of the other side who speak good English or that there are 
sufficient personnel in our forces who speak at least German and French fluently. 
For strict intelligence and liaison work these assumptions are no doubt safe. Secondly, 
we may have been influenced by our Allies. The average American officer or enlisted 
man was notoriously weaker at foreign languages than even his British counterpart ; 
and the French, who employ their own tongue as a lingua franca in their colonial 
forces, have always shown a marked and logical dislike of expressing the finer points 
of anything in a e other than their own. Nevertheless, at the regimental 
level within the N.A.T.O. framework today, both French and U.S. troops seem to attach 
more importance than we do to being able to communicate in all cases with the local 
population. The third cause for the withdrawal of official support may well be lack 
of funds. When one considers the sums involved, this cause can be dismissed at once. 


At the end of the war I was fortunate enough to have been in a division whose 
commander saw how important it was, for officers particularly, to learn German. 
He expressed a wish that German employees, other than interpreters, should never 
be addressed by officers in English. For how long his wishes were observed I do not 
know, as I was soon despatched to warmer climes, but Germans have often indicated 
to me with how much more respect they regard the British officer who makes at 
least some attempt to speak their language. When I returned to Western Europe 
five years later I found little trace left of the original atmosphere of occupation. 
I expected to find this accompanied by an improvement in relationship between 
troops and civilians, cemented by the former’s attempt to learn the latter’s language. 
That could not have been further from the case. With the notable exception of wives 
and children, a few enterprising junior officers (who were taking advantage of what 
they had begun at school), and very few other ranks, no attempt whatever was made 
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to speak German, Most senior officers regarded any of their number who spoke the 
language as cranks, and many said they would have learned German if they thought 
it worth while, but as their contacts were confined to highly educated Germans or 
employees of the British they tended to say that “ all the damned Germans seem to 
speak English.” 


This seemed a pity, but it was not until collective training that I realized it was 
almost a disaster. Knowledge of German is regarded as so insignificant an asset 
that no one knows in a unit who can speak the language, and below battalion 
headquarters it is often impossible to find anyone who can carry out the most 
elementary interrogation—of the “‘ Have you seen the enemy?” “Is the bridge 
blown ?”’ variety. In one battalion, encountered on training, the only recognized 
German speaker was the education sergeant, who talked with the equivalent of so 
pronounced an Oxford accent that the local peasant who had been primed to give 
valuable information was quite unable to understand what he said. 


It would be idle to suggest that time spent in reconnaissance is ever wasted, 
but it is quite clear that a great deal less time would have to be spent in reconnaissance, 
and far more satisfactory results achieved, if reconnaissance parties included 
officers and men with sufficient knowledge of the local language to ask some simple 
questions. One cannot only complain of lack of official encouragement in the form 
of incentives. The example set by commanders and by the Forces wireless network 
(perhaps I should add the BBC) leave much to be desired, particularly in the pro- 
nunciation of place names. I realize here that I am on dangerous ground and that 
it is the Englishman’s birthright to anglicize the pronunciation of foreign proper 
names. The time has now come, however, when it can no longer be consiered fashion- 
able to do so. Furthermore, in these days of a European Defence Community, 
calculated mispronunciation is almost a direct insult to! the nationals concerned. 


More academic language study is not advocated. Detailed international military 
planning must always be carried out through interpreters. If we exclude these 
interpreters, however, we have not enough officers at staff level who understand in 
any language but French what the other man is saying. At regimental level the 
situation is deplorable, yet it could so easily be put right. 


It is suggested that there should be a return of something like the conditions 
pertaining in India before the war, viz., that British Regular officers stationed over- 
seas (not only in Western Europe) should be given every incentive and opportunity 
to. acquire a working knowledge of a foreign language (preferably that of the 
country in which they are stationed, or of its neighbours), and that in the case of 
younger officers some compulsion should be applied. Any financial rewards offered 
should be extended to Regular other ranks without the compulsion. The test should 
be extremely simple and severely practical. No writing should be involved. The 
equivalent of the unit ‘ Munshi’ could well be reintroduced. 


The writer’s academic record should put his readers’ minds at rest should they 
consider that he is a crank or obtained first class honours in modern languages. The 
only language examinations he has ever passed were School Certificate French and 
lower standard Urdu, in at least one case at the second attempt. On the other hand 
he would have missed a great deal of fun if he had not made a point of acquiring a 
smattering of the local language wherever he was stationed, often only sufficient to 
lay on a day’s shooting—but that is not the point of view which has prompted him 
to state what he believes to be a minor, if not unimportant, case for redress. 

Cc 








NATIONAL SERVICE AND THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 
By Bricapier F. C. Scort, C.B.E. 


HE effect of National Service upon the Territorial Army has yet to be seen. 

E At the present time the Territorial Army is increasing its numbers fairly 
rapidly with National Service men on completion of their period of two years’ 
Regular service. This process will continue until mid-1954. But the outflow of 
National Service personnel from the Territorial Army will not reach normal propor- 
tions much before 1955. Until that distant date it will not be possible to see what 
proportion of National Service personnel of all ranks intend to remain in the Territorial 


Army as volunteers. 


In any review of this subject perhaps it will be wise to take one’s mind back to 
1947 or 1948, when the Territorial Army was first reconstituted after the war. In 
the majority of units, there was a small cadre of soldiers with a high proportion of 
non-commissioned and warrant officers, the cadre of officers being remarkable for the 
paucity of subalterns. Against establishments of 400 to 600 all ranks, Territorial 
Army units had often as few as ten officers and 50 soldiers, but occasionally 20 officers 
and 20 soldiers or, alternatively, 20 officers and 200 soldiers. The two extremes were 
represented by a few exceptions. It is probably fair to estimate that the vast majority 
of units of all arms fell into the middle category where officer strength represented 
about 25 per cent. of establishment while other ranks rarely exceeded 15 per cent. of 
establishment. Such cadres of enthusiastic volunteers, many with considerable war 
experience, proved invaluable as bases from which to expand the Territorial Army. 
Much good work was done and many hours of hard-earned leisure were spent in 
recruiting campaigns, reorganization, and the many other T.A. activities. 


However, at the end of two or three years of this campaigning, the strength of the 
majority of units had not greatly increased. The cadres remained small and, in fact, 
did not form a sufficient nucleus upon which to build a balanced unit which could 
fulfil a warlike purpose. 

Subsequently, the present National Service Act in a modified form came into 
operation and ensured the future of the Territorial Army as a force of adequate 
numbers. In the reserve period of his contract under the National Service Act, the 
National Service soldier is to spend three and a half years in the Territorial Army. 
There, his obligation comprises 60 days’ training spread over this period. Such 
training is to be carried out at annual camp and at times which the Territorial Army 
commanding officer is at liberty to specify—due notice having been sent to the 
National. Service officer and soldier to enable him to arrange his private affairs 
appropriately. 

In general, the duties which the National Service soldier has been called upon 
to undertake with the Territorial Army comprise weekend training and occasional 
drills, at which it is most important that he absorbs the spirit of the Territorial Army 
and becomes an active member of the social life of his unit. Training nowadays in 
every arm has advanced so much and comprises such a wide field that little profit is 
gained from an evening’s drill as compared with weekend training conducted at or 
from a special weekend training centre, where excellent facilities are run by a perman- 
ent staff provided by the Regular Army. The response of National Service personnel 
to these periods of training-has been excellent, thanks entirely to the arrangements 
made by the T.A. volunteer element. 
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For all such attendance National Service and Territorial Army personnel receive 
pay for periods of instruction exceeding eight hours and, in addition, monetary 
allowances which cover travelling and the cost of a light meal while attending at the 
T.A. centre. There is also, for T.A. volunteer soldiers, a system of bounty or pro- 
ficiency grant which normally reaches a total of {12 per annum. A similar proficiency 
grant for National Service soldiers who volunteer totals {9 per annum. To receive 
these monetary grants both types of personnel are required to attend a limited num- 
ber of training periods in excess of the specified minimum. The difference between 
the basic minimum and the qualifying number of drills issmall, and it is surprising 
that the number of volunteers does not reach higher than an average of 29 per cent. 
throughout the Army. In this connection it should be remembered that the soldier 
is at liberty to volunteer of his own free will at any time, and also, what is. more 
important, that he can, if he finds himself unable to fulfil his obligations, cancel his 
status as a volunteer and again revert to his statutory National Service obligations. 


Why, then, it may be asked, with all the attractions which are offered, does 
volunteering not exceed the low figure at present attained ? In certain units, volun- 
teering has reached almost 100 per cent. In others it is as low as under Io per cent. 
There is little doubt that some of this disparity can be traced to the handling of the 
subject within the unit: Where there is good personal knowledge of the problem and 
the approach to the National Service man is psychologically sound, many of the 
hesitant will volunteer. But if the subject is treated with indifference, or too regi- 
mentally, the flow of volunteers will quickly diminish or come to a standstill. 

Methods of recruiting vary considerably between units. In the earlier phases 
of the schemes, and indeed still in some units, there seems to be an excessive reliance 
upon the officer approach to the problem. Recruiting has always started at the bottom, 
and the happy and contented soldier has always been the most efficient recruiting 
agent, The Territorial Army is no exception to this rule. In many units there is 
need of a broader approach which leads to the canteen as the most important recruit- 
ing field. An officer interview is a necessary introduction to the unit, but this must 
be followed by a warm welcome from within the ranks. The keen young ex-Regular 
soldier must not be left to feel like a new boy at school, lost in the unfamiliar sur- 
roundings and atmosphere of a T.A. centre. 


The preparation of the National Service man for his transfer to the Reserve 
and so for service in the Territorial Army is an important responsibility of Regular 
units. Here it is essential that the story is put over with enthusiasm and with 
accuracy. Too often there is a tendency to allow the matter to be handled by a 
lecture from a sergeant who has never seen a T.A. unit, or by a National Service 
officer who is himself wondering what it is all about. His knowledge may be accurate 
in that he has absorbed the substance of a pamphlet, but having never been a Territor- 
ial or served with Territorials he cannot fill in the background of his subject. 


Before the war, the appointment of Territorial adjutant was much sought after 
by Regular officers. With our expanded Army there are now very few Territorial 
adjutancies held by Regular officers. Among the captains of the Regular Army there 
are few, if any, who have completed a period with the Territorial Army. A few 
majors and present day commanding officers are the only ex-Territorial adjutants 
now serving with the Regular Army. There is thus a wide gap between the Territorial 
Army and the junior officer in the Regular Army which it is not easy to fill. For the 
junior officer to be able to interest his men in a matter as important as their coming 
period of reserve service, it is essential that he has full knowledge of the conditions 
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which he is describing. Such at present can seldom be the case. There would seem 
here to be an exceptional case for the use of Territorial adjutants and P.S.Is. to visit 
Regular units, both to keep them fully in touch with the Territorial Army and, where 
it is the wish of the C.O., to attend or to give lectures to National Service soldiers about 
to leave the Regular Army. It must be remembered, too, that the great majority of 
T.A. adjutants are short service commissioned officers, few of whom were originally 
T.A, volunteer officers. 

In all stations at home and overseas, in war and in peace, the National Service 
soldier has proved his worth in excess of even the most optimistic forecast. On 
completion of his two years’ Regular service he is a smart, well-trained young man 
with a sound knowledge of his role, be he cook, wireless operator, radar mechanic, 
driver, or Bren gunner. Often he attains lance rank, less frequently bombardier or 
corporal, while a small number is promoted sergeant. 

All are posted to the Territorial Army as troopers, gunners, signallers, or privates. 
This, no doubt, is to ensure that they do not hold ranks for which there is no vacancy 
within the T.A. unit. Subsequently, the responsibility for promotion rests within the 
T.A. unit. A volunteer has the right of promotion to the rank held previously in the 
Regular Army. But in most units, men who do not volunteer are never promoted, 
and so the exceptional skill and instructional ability displayed during Regular 
service by the ex-sergeant or corporal are wasted. While there may not be grounds 
for the automatic promotion of all, it seems unwise to allow so much talent to run to 
seed when vacancies exist within unit establishments and where there is a perennial 
shortage of instructors. Thirty or more ex-non-commissioned officers in the ranks of 
a unit, demoted just because they joined it, are unlikely to display the keenness and 
esprit de corps which they and everyone else wish to see. 


Owing to an unbalance as between the Regular Army, the Territorial Army, 
the other reserve forces, and population, there is an unfortunately large number of 
men who, on posting to the Reserve, join another corps or arm of the Service and so 
become re-badged. The skilled infantryman becomes a gunner, the signaller a sapper, 
the gunner an ordnance storeman, and so on. After two years of Regular service, 
this must at least be disturbing. Yet in certain units the percentage of re-badged men 
is as high as 75 per cent. For the T.A. commanding officer this presents an almost 
insoluble problem. On 60 days’ training in three and a half years it is not possible to 
convert an infantryman to a gunner, or a sapper to a signaller. There must surely be 
something that is not right in a system so wasteful of the skills gained in two years of 
Regular service, quite apart from the abrupt severance of regimental association and 
tradition. 

There is room, too, for some disquiet about the age structure of the Territorial 
Army. Little is known of it. The majority of volunteers who rejoined in 1947 were 
in their late twenties or early thirties. All of those must now be in their middle 
thirties or early forties. In the last five years volunteer recruitments have been few 
in number and are generally of about the same age group. This is not surprising, 
since like recruits like. The man of 38 seldom recruits the 21-year-old. From the 
higher age group, there is a wide gap to the ex-National Service officer or soldier who 
on joining is under 21 years. In all aspects of life there is much less in common be- 
tween men of 35 years of age and those of 21 than any of us is usually prepared to 
admit. It is but human to think oneself younger than one’s age. It is less easy to 
remember that those, younger than oneself, do not forget this disparity and often find 
it difficult to bridge. In these simple human shortcomings may rest much of the lack 
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of success which at present clouds the volunteer requirement from the National 
Service scheme. 


The Territorial Army has an abundance of captains to colonels. But where are the 
heirs to this estate ? There is fat to live on for some few years, but there remains a 
wide age group between the junior pre-National Service volunteer and the National 
Service officer and non-commissioned officer which is very thinly represented. Yet 
it is from that age group that the majors, the sergeant-majors, and the sergeants of 
1963 must be found. There is now no alternative source, since virtually every man 
completes his National Service. The outlook is not reassuring when related to an 
average figure of 29 per cent. of volunteers. 


What can be done about it ? Greater local interest and stronger civic ties should 
lead to better recruitment. Much was hoped for from the adoptions by boroughs of 
local T.A. units. The link is still there, though too seldom is it used. Apart from 
official functions, contacts are remote and infrequent. One side, uncertain what to 
ask, leaves the other party isolated, yet glad to help if only it knew what to offer. 


Under the National Service scheme the young man of the borough receives his 
call-up papers and leaves for an uncertain military destination with an incomplete 
knowledge of his future corps or unit in an atmosphere of semi-secrecy,., When he 
will return is known, but to what and as what remain factors undisclosed. His 
T.A. unit may be nowhere near his borough—he may be re-badged into it. Is all 
this really necessary ? Cannot he and the borough know at the time of his call-up 
whether he will, on completion of his service, return toa unit adopted by that borough ? 
That ideal cannot always be fulfilled, but should it not be possible in the majority of 
cases ? 

In the Territorial Army, there is a spirit, not easily defined, yet exclusive to that 
force, and one in which it takes great pride. There is a tendency to assume that the 
National Service man should, indeed must, display that spirit at once. Acquisition is 
to be by intuition. Volunteers who do not display it are not to be accepted. Tradi- 
tion dies hard, but always, if it is to remain, it must be adaptable in its interpretation 
by a changing world. The T.A. spirit is not something which you can be ordered to 
display upon arrival. It is something which you absorb quietly, something which 
you learn from example, something you wish to emulate. There is room for a broader 
approach to this aspect of recruiting within the T.A. unit in the search for volunteers. 


There must also be room in the Regular Army for expansion and improvement 
in the method of handling National Service problems. The subject is seldom regarded 
as one of every day importance. The present obscures the future to the detriment of 
the longer period of a five and a half year contract with the State. The reserve period of 
National Service intrudes only fitfully as occasional lectures on an unexciting and 
remote subject dealing with a future with which the lecturer has had no direct contact 
and for which he feels little responsibility. 


The junior Regular officer is, of necessity, a jack-of-all-trades—specialization 
comes when he receives his captaincy after seven years. What is the best training for 
the National Service officer in his two years of Regular service ? Must he be, as at 
present, but a diminutive of the Regular officer—a master of mechanical transport 
and messing, radar and recovery, education and mortar fire, physical training, civil 
defence, tactics, wireless, and so on. That is the easy solution, based on broad 
generalities and the age-old argument that first things must come first—so often 
the negation of further thought. 
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In the Regular Army, it is too often. forgotten that the National Service officer 

and, in a lesser degree, the National Service soldier, has no intention of setting out in 
life to be.a jack-of-all-trades. He has every intention of becoming a specialist in his 
chosen line in civil life. It is only natural that, often, he leans towards some limited 
specialization in his Regular Army career, though not to the exclusion of the duties 
expected of the good junior regimental officer. Such specialization is seldom possible, 
if indeed itis encouraged. He will be lucky if in his two years he does not attend 
five courses. on five different subjects. The schools exist, the vacancies have to be 
filled, the harassed C.O. has no one else to select. Excessive pluralism in function 
leading to an undefined objective on a wide front is not a satisfying aim. Beyond that, 
can there not be some more direct connection between the requirements of units of 
the Reserve Army and the career planning of the National Service officer and senior 
soldier ? 
_. As the present scheme has recently been extended until 1958, recruitment for the 
Territorial Army must, for at least five years, be from the ex-National Service man. 
Unless volunteering improves during compulsory reserve service and continues on its 
completion, within a few years the Territorial Army will be largely without junior 
leaders and will have a marked shortage of instructors. Some review of the present 
age structure appears essential as the only means of locating the serious gaps which 
exist. 

In 1954-5, the normal annual outflow will develop. Until that date, it will not 
be possible to know how many T.A. personnel will volunteer for a further engagement. 
The period is most important in that it will cover the retention or loss of many junior 
leaders with war experience in Korea and Malaya. To secure volunteers some form 
of small financial bonus may not be out of place. Perhaps a £3 annual payment for 
each five years, added to the present {9 proficiency grant, thus increasing it to the {12 
payable to the original T.A. volunteer. Those five years are the most formative 
in the career of the Territorial Army volunteer in that they will cover the period 
of promotion to captain, sergeant, and occasionally sergeant-major. Subsequently, 
there is a much reduced rate of wastage by retirement. To improve volunteering, 
it is also essential to reduce greatly the high percentages of re-badged personnel in 
certain arms. 




















THE ROLE OF TERRITORIAL AND AUXILIARY FORCES 


ASSOCIATIONS IN THE FUTURE 
By BricapDieER H. Kinc-Lewis, C.B.E. 


EFORE reviewing the work of Associations it is well to consider two current 
allegations which, if true, must indicate the need for some revision of the 
present system. These are :— 

(a) Continuance of the present system involves divided control of the 
Territorial & Auxiliary Forces which is detrimental to war preparedness, and 
involves methods which have to be altered in war. 

(b) Administration by Associations must be unnecessarily expensive. since 
over a period they have hoarded nearly {1 million. 

In connection with the former, a War Office instruction lays down the responsi- 
bilities of Associations. Eleven functions are listed of which nine cease to affect 
units on mobilization. The other two are :-— 

(i) Provision and maintenance of personal clothing and equipment. 

(ii) Accounting for Association stores and such public stores as may be on 

charge to the Association ; the care and cleaning of these stores: 

Clothing and equipment have recently been the subject of reviews to evolve the 
best peace-time accounting method. Of course the revised system differs from ‘war- 
time procedure, but so do those of the Regular forces. It would be simpler if clothing 
and equipment ledgers, indents, and costs.could be dispensed with in peace as largely 
they are in war, but this would be as uneconomical in peace as retention would be 
impracticable in war. However, there is no difficulty in turning over to a simpler 
system on mobilization and both Regulars and T.A. have to do so. 


In addition, it is tempting to maintain that T.A. clothing and equipment should 
be dealt with in peace on Regular Army peace-time lines, but in fact this also is 
impracticable. T.A. clothing has a longer official life than that ‘of the Regular 
Army which is worn so much more frequently, and the Regular soldier. is given an 
allowance to maintain his clothing which is not a suitable system. for Aunilary per- 
sonnel. 


As regards stores, Association stores cease to affect units.on eellinaticn. 
There could be a problem concerning the public stores, but in fact no such problem 
exists. There is an important difference in this respect from conditions in 1938, 
when a review of Territorial Army finance and organization was carried out by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Lord Strathcona, the Under Secretary of State 
for War. Then Associations had some responsibilities for units’ war-like requirements 
and training equipment, including transport. Now they have not, since although there 
may have been no outstanding change in the Association system, their responsibilities 
and methods have undergone consistent and continuous evolution. 

The accusation of divided control resulting in unpreparedness is thus without 
substance, but must not be ignored. Such beliefs are most damaging to a fair assess- 
ment of Associations’ work. 

The second misconception concerns Associations’ accumulated reserve funds 
which amounted in total to approximately £703,000 on 31st. March, 1952. ,The point 
is that when liabilities and working capital’ are deducted, the true reserve averaged 


1 An Association with an annual financial turnover of £250,000 requires approx. 
£10,000 working capital. 
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over all Associations is small—possibly about £3,000 per Association, Even a bachelor 
with such a bank deposit would not consider himself a wealthy man, and Associations 
which are ‘ bodies corporate ’ with liability to ‘sue or be sued’ would be in an un- 
enviable position if they had no liquid assets. 

It has always been the object of Associations, whilst conducting their offices 
with full efficiency, to exercise every reasonable economy. Associations are aided 
in this by the experience and civilian occupation of some members. Their assistance, 
advice, and business acumen often enables requirements to be purchased and services 
undertaken at prices below the costing on which grants are based. It is the financing 
of Associations by outright grants which has enabled reserve funds to be accumulated. 
The only alternative would be a system of direct re-payments of costs incurred, but 
this would remove all initiative and incentive and turn Associations into paying 
agencies. The present method, on the other hand, has allowed Associations to handle 
their financial matters with flexibility. For instance, in one year an Association 
might allot a considerable sum to a recruiting publicity campaign, whereas in another 
year the brightening and provision of club facilities at town centres might take first 
pftiority.- The prohibition, or limitation, of reserve funds below some reasonable 
figure would remove this flexibility and the incentive for economy, and lead to loss 
of interest of members concerned. To sum up, economy cannot be wrong so long as it 
does not mitigate against efficiency. 

1938-1953 

As stated above, a review of T.A. administration was carried out by the Strath- 
cona Committee in 1938, and it is interesting to note how much of their report is as 
valid to-day as it was then. One paragraph of the report faces up to the now re- 
current charge of divided control and recommends acceptance of the disadvantages 
which existed in 1938. As explained in connection with war-like stores, subsequent 
changes have removed those difficulties. : 

Appendix “ E ”’ of the 1938 report might well be a summary of current discussions 
on reserve funds and draws conclusions similar to those given in this paper. 

Besides changes of detail, the major changes affecting Associations since 1938 
have been :— 

(a) Raising, disbanding, and re-raising the Home Guard. 
(6) Establishment of the Women’s Royal Army Corps and the Women’s 

Royal Auxiliary Air Force as permanent features of our Reserve forces. 

(c) Introduction of the National Service Scheme. 

Each must be considered. 

The Home Guard is entirely a voluntary force and as such is comparable to the 
T.A. of 1908, for duties with which Associations were formed and have since proved 
the most suitable and economical medium of administration. It is no wonder, then, 
that the work of Associations in connection with the Home Guard throughout the war 
was so universally applauded. Now this force has been re-born by the labours of 
Associations. No commander or staff officer serving a tour of duty with a Service 
formation could produce ‘ out of the hat ’ and at very short notice the most suitable 
persons to command, staff, and raise such a force. This was achieved by local know- 
ledge, not only of the area, but also of personalities, local prejudices, and so on. 

Similarly, Home Guard accommodation problems have only been solved quickly 
due to local knowledge of lands and properties. The truth is that such a citizen force 
requires a local body—a body of local citizens—to look after it. 
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The Women’s Royal Army Corps, T.A., and Women’s Royal Auxiliary Air Force 
are also completely voluntary services and the remarks concerning the Home Guard 
are relevant. As for the Home Guard, so for these women’s Services; Associations 
remain responsible for recuiting with all that this entails, including liasion with local 
authorities, education committees, employers’ and employees’ organizations, and the 
Press. All these are represented on Associations. 

The introduction of the National Service Scheme has given rise in many quarters 
to the idea that this major change in national policy has entailed similar major changes 
in Associations’ responsibilities and functions. In fact this isnot the case, As regards 
recruiting, for instance, a vital proportion of each unit’s establishment is not covered 
by National Service postings, and these gaps must be filled by volunteers and contain 
all the senior officers, senior non-commissioned officers, and volunteer instructors. 
No travel concession vouchers, increased bounties, or other baits will in themselves 
achieve this. An essential step is liaison with all the bodies and persons already 
mentioned in connection with recruiting for the women’s Services and Home Guard. 
The goodwill of men’s employers and families must be obtained and this can only be 
achieved by local liaison and co-operation. These terms are always somewhat nebu- 
lous and difficult of attainment, but because they are difficult is no reason for not 
trying. The best method is through Associations and their members spread over 
each county, as Service staffs would be at a great disadvantage when so much depends 
on personal contacts. 

Also the question must be asked whether the National Service Act has come to 
stay. Is it certain that compulsory service will remain for ever a feature of our 
national life, or is it possible that the Act may be repealed ? If so, it does not seem 
wise drastically to alter a system which has proved its adaptability to meet either 
contingency. 

ASSOCIATIONS’ FUNCTIONS 

The composition of Associations should be based on their responsibilities and 
functions as laid down by the War Office and Air Ministry. 

The functions least easy to describe, but which may be amongst the most impor- 
tant are, however, unspecified by the Service Ministries. These include liaison 
and the engendering of the goodwill of the public (i.e. the providers of man- and woman- 
power) towards all our reserve units. The success of such efforts affects units’ 
esprit de corps which, besides depending on military matters, such as unit efficiency, 
and on Association administrative responsibilities, including smart turn-out and 
attractive T.A. centres, etc., also depends on the local standing of the unit—whether 
the unit is regarded with pride by the people of its home locations. Such matters 
directly affect recruiting and re-engagement. 

It is not enough, however, for Associations to try to achieve these ends by one- 
way efforts, that is by regarding themselves as parents of the units and trying to get 
others (i.e. civilians) to take an interest in their children’s well-being. Associations 
must also be the means of representing the civilian point of view to the military and 
act as their advisers on all civilian matters. 

A recent example of this has been provided by the planning involved in the 
allocation of National Service officers and men to T.A. units for their compulsory 
part-time service. This planning depended on such factors as populations, population 
trends, local communications, and accommodation availabilities. All these require 
local knowledge and liaison with local authorities, Town and Country Planning officials, 
and managers of employment exchanges. 
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Advice on such matters must be given to the planning authority which, in the 
case of the work described above, was the War Office. It must, however, always be 
available to the Services at all levels. For example, command headquarters must 
be informed of matters outside control of districts, whereas it is the district commander 
who must be informed if his training programme is likely to be seriously interrupted 
by, or interfere with, local business requirements. Advice on more minor matters 
must be available to brigade and unit commanders. 


In connection with Service consultations, the special circumstances of Associations 
should be noted. Although civilian bodies, because of their nature they are recognized 
as Suitable to see and hold top secret documents. This is invaluable as, without full 
information, it is impossible to give the best advice or adopt the best methods. The 
present set-up of Associations being regarded from the security point of view on a 
plane with military headquarters enables the Services to get the best of both worlds. 


CONTROL OF ASSOCIATIONS 
The advisory and consultant roles require that Associations, besides having 
direct links with civilian authorities and bodies of all types, must have similar links 
with the Service chains of command at all levels. Any suggestion, therefore, that 
Associations should become the ‘agents’ for the district (or other) commander should 
be resisted. Similarly, Associations and their staffs must never be regarded as subor- 
dinates of the Civil Service or the command secretary. 


From the points of view of local liaison, dealings with county and local authorities, 
the police, fire service, civil defence, education authorities and others, it is most 
advantageous that Associations are organized on a county, or combined counties, 
basis. The link through Association presidents—the Lords Lieutenant—is invaluable. 
This county organization should not be lightly discarded. 


COMPOSITION OF ASSOCIATIONS 

Four main factors should be considered when studying the composition of 
Associations :— 

(a) The necessity for a proportion of ‘working’ members who can spare the 
time to serve on committees and perform other duties, such as signing cheques 
and inspecting town centres. 

(6) The need for a number of influential, experienced, or useful members 
who have contacts with all other county organizations. 

(c) The desirability for Service members to have a say in the administration 
of their units. 

(d) The requirement for the total number of members to be kept to the 
minimum. 

In these days, when both the average age and the age of retirement are rising, 
it is progressively more difficult to find working members who can undertake regular 
duties on behalf of the Association. In an Association administering units with an 
establishment of 10,000—20,000, in order to attend meetings, deal with his corres- 
pondence, and visit annual camps, a chairman must give an average of one whole week- 
day per week to Association affairs. In an Association of the size mentioned, approxi- 
mately 16 such working members are required. 

Most of the attendances must take place when the staff is available to take 
minutes, take and type letters, and when other offices (e.g. military headquarters) 
are open. The above attendances exclude evening visits to town centres, attending 
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social gatherings and week-end activities of units, all of which are performed:by, these 
active members. Members who can give this time are few, and the field fron: which 
they are recruited should therefore be as wide as possible. An arbitrary and unneces» 
sarily low age limit for members is, therefore, unsound policy. 

Encouragement of suitable persons to become Association members leads one to 
refer to the appointment of Deputy Lieutenants. This is an honouf which is much 
appreciated. On the other hand awards to members in Honours Lists are very restric- 
ted. It'is recommended that, candidates for appointment as Deputy Lieutenants, 
instead of giving written assurances that they will assist the Auxiliary forces, should 
be selected only from serving or ex-members of Associations. 


With regard to ex officio members, the present Schemes of Constitution of Associ- 
ations omit the higher commanders, particularly brigade commanders, who sometimes 
therefore fail to appreciate Associations’ capabilities and limitations. - This can give 
rise to the belief that one is acting against the other. Such T:A. or R.Aux. A.F. 
formation commanders should be ex officio members of the Association in which the 
largest proportion of their units is located. . 


As regards remaining Association members to provide influence, éxperience, 
and liaison, these must be kept to the minimum, required to achieve these ends. 
Up to ten or even more representative members from a county council are, for in- 
stance, unnecessary ; probably two would be adequate, one to represent the council 
and the other the county education authority. 


LocaL COMMITTEES 


The National Service Scheme and its problems has again emphasized the: desira- 
bility for local committees and many have recently been set, up-in: London and the 
Home Counties, but such committees cannot operate without the necessary informa- 
tion. Association meetings provide the first forum in which information, regarding 
the Reserve forces is disseminated, but this does not reach everyone. 


To extend the passing of information downwards and receiving advice upwards, 
it is recommended that all County Association areas be divided into sub-areas, each 
with its own committee. On these committees should sit all Association mémbers 
resident in the sub-area, and the chairmen of local or town committees to be forméd 
in all T.A. or R.Aux, A.F. locations. 


An Association member should preside over each sub-area committee, which 
should meet alternately with Association meetings, e.g, full Association meetings in 
January and July, and sub-area meetings in April and September. After such 
sub-area meetings the chairmen of town, etc., committees would be fully. briefed for 
local meetings. In this way information about the Reserve forces would be given the 
widest distribution, and local views and advice collected on the broadest front without 
retaining or increasing the present excessive membership of Associations: 


ASSOCIATION STAFFS 


The acid test of Association staffs is that they should prove an efficient, sdaitable: 
and economical means of discharging their duties. It is believed that, in general, they 
achieve this aim, As regards cost, The Times Supplement of October, 1952,. says 
“ The present. cost.:.......at an average of {6,000 a year is remarkably low.” 


Although it is considered that present Association staffs are suitable for current 
affairs, if additional responsibilities are taken over some changes may be desirable. 
The reluctance of the Air Ministry, R.Aux. A.F. units, and the Air Training Corps to 
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trust Associations with the full responsibilities which the last named bear for the T.A. 
may be an instance. The trouble is that, until the recent appointment of ex-R.A.F. 
officers as assistant secretaries to certain Joint Associations, most Associations were 
staffed solely or mainly by ex-Army personnel. R.A.F. personnel sometimes do not 
believe that ‘ brown jobs’ can understand Air Force requirements, and this is probably 
equally applicable to the Royal Navy, Royal Marines, and others whom Associations 
might assist. 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES WITH WHICH ASSOCIATIONS MIGHT BE CHARGED. 


The question is asked whether there are other duties which Associations might 
perform in the national interest, and the Royal Observer Corps is mentioned. 


The answer is that Associations should be used to the full in administrative 
duties for all Auxiliary and Reserve forces of the Crown. As suggested above, such 
additional responsibilities are unlikely to be handed over to Associations unless and 
until there is a change of heart on the part of the Admiralty and the full confidence 
of the Air Ministry is obtained. This may involve Association staff changes to ensure 
R.N. and R.A.F. representation. It is also for consideration whether the title of Asso- 
ciations should be changed. The words “ Territorial & Auxiliary Forces,”’ and worse 
still the usual abbreviation “‘ T.A.F.A.”’, causes some serving officers in the R.A.F. 
(and probably the Navy) to imagine that Associations are T.A. concerns. A better 
name would be “‘ Auxiliary and Reserve Forces Association.” 


There is no doubt that Associations could efficiently serve all such forces, includ- 
ing the Royal Observer Corps, by performing on their behalf the duties now carried 
out only for the T.A. and R.Aux, A.F, The proposal regarding the Royal Observer 
Corps is particularly attractive as Associations could continue to carry out these 
duties in war as they do for the Home Guard. In addition, there must be many docu- 
mentary and other duties on behalf of the Army Emergency Reserve, for instance, 
which Associations might perform. 


Much work in connection with lands and properties is already done by Associ- 
ations, This requires a local knowledge of the areas, landowners, contractors, district 
valuers, estate agents, and local authorities with whom Associations are in daily 
touch under their present charter. It is considered that certainly in event of war, 
and possibly in peace-time as well, the Service Ministries might make greater use of 
this advantage. In war, for example, to set up special quartering branches in Associ- 
ation areas involving the employment of numerous temporary lieut.-colonels and 
majors as area quartering commandants is a waste of existing facilities and the tax- 
payers’ money. 


The suggestion has been made that Associations might administer Civil Defence, 
but this is not recommended. Although certain politicians and civil defenders refer 
to this force as the ‘ fourth arm of the Crown,’ in fact it is not anarm. It isa civilian 
body formed under the auspices of the Home Office. To introduce such a new com- 
plication, involving dealings with a civil Ministry, its procedure and instructions 
differing from those of the Service Ministries, might involve extra expense—particu- 
larly for staff. It could also lead to Associations becoming agents for all local authori- 
ties and becoming part of the local government machinery. This would be most 
undesirable, particularly now that party politics have entered so much into local 
government. Associations’ responsibilities should, therefore, be confined to acting 
for the Service Ministries. 
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The subject of welfare must not be omitted. All Associations adminstered 
county welfare organizations in the last war, and should resume this role in the 
event of any future contest. In peace-time, apart from seeing to the welfare of their 
units, Associations’ efforts in this connection are mostly confined to assistance and 
certain administrative duties for S.S. & A.F.A. In war, however, Associations should 
revive their welfare work on behalf of the families of their own personnel serving 
elsewhere, and for units from elsewhere temporarily stationed in Association areas. 


Another war-time function which should again be entrusted to Associations 
concerns petrol rationing. The issue of leave petrol coupons to both Regular and 
Auxiliary personnel of all Services was undertaken by Associations. Claims for petrol 
coupons are completed with every ingenuity, and local knowledge is necessary to 
ensure both fair distribution and economy of this vital war-time commodity. 


So far, this subject of additional responsibilities which Associations might assume 
has been considered from the point of view of new duties. There is, however, another 
angle which is of the greatest importance to the future of the Auxiliary forces at this 
time when the run-out of the older volunteers is in progress, and urgent consideration 
must be given to the future provision of the senior officers, non-commissioned 6fficers, 
and volunteer instructors. 


The volunteer serves to do the job he likes, that is to say, training and all that 
term conveys. He does not join to perform, and certainly will not re-engage with his 
eyes already opened to the innumerable administrative chores which may be imposed 
upon him as a commanding officer, or squadron, battery, company, etc., commander. 


There are many ways in which Associations can assist the Service authori- 
ties to lighten the administrative load. As one instance, although this cuts against 
Service tradition of holding commanding officers responsible for everything, an Associ- 
ation employee, such asa retired officer, directly responsible to the Association, might 
take over all duties in connection with unit drill halls, furnishings, accommodation, 
stores, allowance, etc., claims, and supervision of unit civilian staffs. Similarly, the 
Service authorities, that is to say, Regular officers, might take over all duties connec- 
ted with audit boards, courts of inquiry, and other such Service administrative duties 
but these are outside the scope of this paper. 


The point is, however, that consideration should be given to centralizing at 
Associations and thus relieving units of as much administrative work as possible. 


CADETS 


As regards the pre-Service movements, the services of Associations are fully 
utilized only in connection with the Army Cadet Force, 


It is a pity that more work is not undertaken for Combined Cadet Force contin- 
gents of the public schools, which generally exercise their right to be self-adminis- 
tering. The schools have many facilities which would help Army Cadet Force units— 
the use of playing fields as training areas and participation in corps field days are 
examples, Also it may be that closer affiliation with A.C.F. boys would be of value to 
the schoolboys. Similar benefits have accrued from the service of ex-public school- 
boys in the ranks under the National Service Scheme. 


It is believed that in most quarters the benefit of Associations performing for 
the Air Training Corps the same duties as carried out for the Army Cadet Force is 
recognized. It is to be hoped that a trial of this system, which is being undertaken in 
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Scotland, will prove this. Furthermore, Associations should assume the same respon- 
sibilities for the Sea Cadet Corps, though this might have to be ‘ in spite of ’ the Navy 
League. 

There is a major advantage to be gained in all three pre-Service movements being 
administered locally by one authority. At present the efforts of these cadet forces 
are completely unco-ordinated and this results in unhealthy competition. The case 
of an Air Training Corps officer circularizing cadets in the local Army Cadet Force 
unit asking them to join his A.T.C. detachment is an example. 


The national object will be achieved if as many boys as possible are attracted 
off the streets into voluntary service which will give them training in citizenship, 
leadership, and an insight into Service life. From the national point of view, therefore, 
it does not matter which pre-Service movement a boy selects. 


Each Service, however, needs a proportion of the available youths to join its 
Cadet Corps, but that could best be attained by co-ordinated effort instead of all 
three movements competing in some areas, leaving others uncatered for. For 
example, in the seaside towns it might be best to leave the field free for the Sea 
€adet Corps; in towns where Air Force units have town centres the areas could be 
left to the Air Training Corps; and in places where army units can best undertake 
cadet affiliation, the way should be left clear for the Army Cadet Force. 


The present arrangements leave much to be desired. 


ALTERNATIVE TO ASSOCIATIONS 


Finally, it is well to consider what alternative method there is of performing the 
duties now entrusted to Associations. One solution is to hand over the duties to 
Service staffs, and other offices. This would break-down the inter-Service liaison 
centred in Associations—T.A. units would become the responsibility of military 
‘staffs; R.Aux. A.F. of air staffs, involving additional personnel at two places, and 
would therefore mean extra man-power above that now employed by Associations. 


To get some idea of the Service staffs required, the fact that an Association 
administering units with an establishment of 10,000—20,000 is responsible for an 
annual financial turnover of about £250,000, and holds on charge properties, furni- 
ture, and stores worth over {1 million may be a yardstick. This, it is suggested, would 
warrant, an officer of brigadier’s or equivalent rank, with staff‘ to scale.’ 


On the military side, these responsibilities would presumably be transferred to 
districts in which there is already a tendency to increase staffs and separate from their 
affiliated T.A. Divisions. Such added responsibilities might well complete this ten- 
dency and result in the setting up of a separate static chain of command; each 

_district having its own major-general.. Furthermore, unless T.A. divisional head- 
quarters take over Associations’ responsibilities, the current accusation of divided 
control would remain, the split being between divisions and districts, instead of 
between divisions and Associations. 


There are many responsibilities which Service formations may neither wish, 
nor be suitable, to assume, such as the purchase and maintenance of landsand pro- 
perties ; the administration of cadet units; the Home Guard; Home Guard and 
civilian rifle clubs ; S.S. & A.F.A.; and civilian employees, to mention but-a few. 


Administration of the civilian staffs employed with formations and units might be 
carried out by opening agencies of the command secretariats in various areas, i.e. 
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another recipient of Associations affairs—more staffi—more expense. Furthermore, 
it may not be desirable for subordinate civil servants to have to deal direct with the 
trade unions on individual matters. This task is now performed by Associations, 
and it is interesting to note that, including caretakers and cleaners, a major 
Association responsible for T.A., R.Aux. A.F., cadets, and the Home Guard has up to 
500 civilian employees on its books. 


The fact is that there is no easy or inexpensive substitute for the present system. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be pleasant if, at the end of this paper, one could produce some startling, 
revolutionary, and brilliant brain-wave which would at once be acceptable to the 
Service Ministries, formations, units, and Associations. Instead one is forced to the 
conclusion that there is very little wrong with the present set-up, but is this surprising ? 


Although there may not have been any sudden or remarkable re-organization 
since 1908, in fact throughout the period of their existence, Associations have adapted 
themselves and have had their responsibilities and functions continuously amended 
according to the progressive changes of their affiliated units. In such circumstances 
there is no more reason for drastic change in 1954 than there was in 1938. Had the 
opposite been the case, the Service Ministries, the Council of Territorial & Auxiliary 
Forces Associations, and Associations themselves would be sorely to blame. 


“The years teach much which the days never know ’—Emerson. 























AIR POWER: THE POLITICAL ASPECT 
By Major S. VINEs, R.A. 


N an earlier article, the present writer suggested a new definition for war and 
I applied it to the use of air power.! In reviewing the strategic bombing campaign 

of the last war, he concluded that it was bad politically and both wasteful and 
ineffective militarily. Subsequent argument has turned on the military aspect. 
‘“ Musketeer ” in the JouRNAL for May, 1953, has summed up this side of the matter. 
His conclusion states the case against strategic bombing as well as, in this writer’s 
opinion, it could be stated. 

Unfortunately, articles in the Journal have taken the form of sailors and 
soldiers on one side and airmen on the other. This may lead readers to believe that 
there- are crystallized views on the subject in each Service. The present writer 
believes, on the contrary, that there are conflicting views within each Service. Some 
airmen may feel that the Royal Air Force is under attack ; this is, of course, not so. 
It is strategic bombing which is under attack. Nor is it true to say that the strategic 
bombing campaign was the result of the Air Staff pressing their views on a reluctant 
Government. It was a natural historical development in which the R.A.F. took over 
the independent strategic role previously played by the Navy. The course of this 
development was traced in the earlier article and is not repeated here. 

The intention in this article is to return to the political aspect, which has not 
received the attention it merits. We will first consider the effect of the bombing on 
the political situation to-day and in the future. This will lead to reflections on the 
effect of the political aspect on war in the future. This in turn will lead to a con- 
sideration of what the aim in a future war should be. 


GERMANY TO-DAY 

The strategic bombing campaign destroyed 70 per cent. of 61 major German 
cities. Many readers will recall their first sight of this in April and May, 1945. Even 
then, to eyes long accustomed to destruction and in all the bitterness of war and non- 
fraternization, there must have been few who did not feel a twinge of conscience. 

The writer has tried, without success, to obtain figures of the actual amount of 
rebuilding that has been done in Western Germany. No reliable report is available 
from the usual sources, but he doubts whether the figure can be more than 20 per 
cent., even allowing for the remarkable recuperative powers of the German people. 
Certainly there are few places in German cities to-day where one can stand without 
the eye falling on ruins. 

Let us consider the effect of this on the Germans. At present Germany is rent 
in two and other, more immediate, stresses occupy her. But one day this unnatural 
iron curtain will disappear and Germany will re-emerge as a major power. She will 
take stock of herself, and the results of our strategic bombing will still be all too 
apparent in ruined factories and homes—particularly homes. A generation is arising 
in Germany which has known nothing but ruined cities. 

The point to be made here is that strategic bombing acts like a kidney punch in 
boxing. It does not much effect the contest, but later om its effects are serious and 
they take a long time to repair. Strategic bombing leaves behind a trail of devasta- 
tion and it perpetuates bitterness to an extent not comparable with other weapons 
of war. 


14 New Definition of War and its Application to Air Power, by Captain S. Vines, 
JouRNAL, May, 1952. 
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THE Atom BomB 

Amid the dusty horror of Hiroshima, one fact, significant for the future conduct 
of war, was overlooked. The dropping of the bomb was a political decision. For 
the first time in history, the use of a single weapon was ordered not by a military 
commander but by political leaders. Was this right ? Is not ending a war in the 
shortest possible time the business of fighting men? And is not victory the only 
consideration ? 

Here we come to the crux of the matter. The answer, in this writer’s opinion, is 
that it was right, that it is very much the business of politicians, and that victory is 
by no means the only consideration. Perhaps it would be so if war were like a game 
of Rugby, in which the whistle blows “ no side ’’ and the teams go off together to tea. 
In war, the whistle blows, the fighting stops, and the politicians take over. We, the 
military, may hand over victory, in that the enemy is bludgeoned and prostrate. 
But if we hand over political problems as difficult and threatening as those at the 
start, then “ the labour and the wounds were vain.”’ 

The use of weapons of mass destruction means that in future political considera- 
tions may enter on occasion into even tactical decisions. This must be so, if due 
weight is to be given to the situation after fighting ends. If we are to avoid arriving 
again at total victory and finding a political situation as dark and dangerous as it is 
to-day, we ought to look at our aim in war, and see if it is leading us aright. 


THE AIM OF WAR 

In the earlier article, the writer offered this: ‘‘ The aim of war is to enforce the 
national policy with the application of the minimum force necessary and as economic- 
ally as possible.’”” His only contribution to this definition was the phrase “ with the 
application of the minimum force necessary.’’ The remainder, as was then stated, 
was taken from the present official doctrine. It is arguable, as Group Captain 
Hyde says, that the mention of economy is unnecessary since economy of effort is 
already a principle of war.* Certainly it is one that is often overlooked, as Admiral Sir 
William James points out.* It is not a bad thing to emphasize it, but the present 
writer would not insist on it. What is vital is the minimum force principle. Only in 
this way will political factors be constantly considered in the waging of war. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be explained (as in the earlier article) that 
in the field of tactics the minimum force principle will often not apply. Destruction, 
however great, is localized. The side which causes it can take immediate advantage 
of it. It is in the field of strategic weapons, with their widespread devastation and 
long term effects, that the full application is found. As an example, the acceptance of 
this principle by the United Nations would have avoided a great deal of senseless 
pounding of industrial targets in North Korea. 

The national policy, which it is the task of the military to enforce in war, is a 
political matter. If, however, a soldier may venture an opinion, it must be a limited 
policy. Otherwise it is not a great deal of use for the fighting men to limit the methods. 
In the war against Germany, the basic aim might have been “to overthrow the 
Hitler regime.” This should have certainly produced a shorter war than “ uncon- 
ditional surrender.”” And the application of the minimum force principle in the 
strategic field would have made possible a less painful return to normality. 

2 The Application of Aiy Power to War, by Group Captain N. C. Hyde, Journat, 
November, 1952. 

8 Reflections on the Conduct of a Future War, by Admiral Sir William James, G.C.B., 
JourRNAL, February, 1953. 
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CONCLUSION 
It can all be summed up in very few words: limited aim, limited methods— 
shorter war, better peace. 
When we go to war, it is for some great issue. Unless we limit both our aim and 


our methods, we shall be in danger of losing sight of that issue in an orgy of destruc- 
tion and obliteration. It would be merest wishful thinking to suppose that we would 
escape unscathed. Such a contest would become (in Sir Winston Churchill’s graphic 


phrase) “ a broken-backed war.”” It could achieve nothing. 


























STREAMLINING THE INFANTRY DIVISION 


By Major W. N. R. Scotter, M.C., THE BORDER REGIMENT 


HERE has been a lot of thought given during the last year or two to the 

question of cutting down the tail of the Army. We have frequently been 

told by senior officers, who should know, that our divisions are (paradoxically) 
in danger of becoming immobile through too much transport. So far we have seen 
a few minor cuts in the number of vehicles in the infantry and armoured divisions, 
mostly from the ‘ teeth’ arms, which have made no real impression on the size of 
the problem. 


With the present organization of field formations it is difficult to see how we 
can streamline the tail much more. It seems to me that we have been going about 
the problem in the wrong way, and that it is time we examined our organization to 
see if the solution lies here. Great strides were made during the last war in producing 
administrative machinery to support the fighting formations; but the fighting 
formations themselves have hardly changed at all in basic organization for a number 
of years. The fact that administrative units are there to produce what is wanted 
forward, and therefore must conform to the organization of the forward formation, 
has in my opinion always led us to look to the administrative services for change 
when we find we are losing flexibility or mobility. It is my contention that the time 
has come to overhaul the fighting formations and see whether they are organized as 
well as they might be for modern war, and to examine the organization of each unit 
and formation with a view to increasing mobility and flexibility ; and then to dis- 
cover how the administrative units and services can best support the organization. 


In the 1914-18 War the Army was organized in fours. They ‘ formed fours’ ; 
there were four of this unit in that formation and so on. We then changed to 
‘threes ’ almost throughout the chain of command. I presume the reason for this 
was thac increased mechanization made it difficult for commanders to command 
more than three units or formations—understandable in the days when wireless 
communications were fairly primitive. In the last war, when wireless communications 
were much improved, we still retained the old ‘ threes’ organization generally, and 
in some cases saw one formation headquarters controlling only two junior formations. 
There is a saying that ‘‘ one [headquarters] over one is a military nonsense.” I suggest 
that with the present excellent wireless communications, this maxim should be 
extended to include one over two, and that even one over three should be regarded 
with the gravest suspicion. 


Before going any further I should like to say a word about these cries of 
‘ threes,’ ‘ fours,’ or ‘ fives.’ It is a symptom of loose thinking and dangerous to talk 
about an army being organized on ‘ threes’ or ‘ fours,’ for it must be obvious that 
the numbers of units or formations commanded at each level should depend on the 
role, communications, command organization, and sundry other factors. 


With the above premises in mind let us start, logically, at the bottom and work 
up through the organization of an infantry division. 


THE SECTION 

First the section—the smallest sub-unit—the men at the sharp end who actually 
‘apply ’ fire to the enemy. We see the section now comprising a commander and 
eight or nine men with one light machine gun. Why this number of men? Because, 
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say some, it is a nice number for a section commander to command, and is a small 
but effective party—also it divides nicely into threes, a light machine gun group 
and two rifle groups. How often in battle does one see a section commander using 
his section in three groups? I suggest very seldom, first because any section 
commander competent to control three groups under fire would soon be promoted 
out of the section, and secondly because after a few weeks of war the section seldom 
has enough men to form these groups. Colonel Marshall, in his book Men Against 
Fire, after a most exhaustive research into the reactions of men under fire in the fast 
war, reaches the rather disturbing conclusion that, in any engagement, the number 
of soldiers in contact with the enemy who actually fire their weapons is as low as 
from 15-20 per cent. Note that this figure refers to men actually in contact, and 
does not include men in reserve companies and platoons. He also discovered that 
the proportion of men engaging the enemy could be as high as 100 per cent. within 
small sub-units of four or five men, who could be influenced by the encouragement 
and example of their commander. The proportion of non-firers becomes extremely 
high when the section contains as many as ten men. It is my belief, therefore, that 
the section should contain no more than five to six men consisting of a light machine 
gun and a rifle group. Many times in the last war, the strengths of sections in my 
company dropped as low as five men without any appreciable decrease in fire power, 
but with a marked increase in speed in action through easier control by the section 
commander. Often in war a platoon commander needs to detach a party of four 
or five men for a patrol, picquet, post, flank protection, or other such task. With the 
section organization of ten men he must split the section to do this, but with a 
section of five men he can detach a whole sub-unit under its commander with 
advantage. 

In defence, particularly on a wide front, it is often necessary for a platoon 
commander to split sections in order to cover his ground by fire ; so often is it found 
that ten men in one position cannot do the job, and the large section of ten then 
becomes two sections of five under two commanders. How much better to have 
your sections already organized for this ever-recurring situation? The small sections 
are easier to fit to the ground and increase the chance of covering the ground by fire. 
In attack, it is the small, compact party under its commander which can infiltrate 
enemy localities and maintain the momentum of the attacks. It is the task of the 
section in attack to bring its fire to bear on the enemy and so defeat him. It is not 
so much men that count as fire. Why, then, have a cumbersome party of ten men 
with a high proportion of non-firers when a smaller, more easily controlled party can 
bring almost as much fire to bear, and when two such parties can produce the same 
number of men in the assault ? In order to bring this fire to bear on the enemy, the 
section almost always has to be exposed to enemy fire in the attack. Why risk ten 
men under this fire when five can equally well do the job at the other end, are less 
of a target, and will sustain fewer casualties ? On present organization, one section 
pinned down in the open by enemy fire is one-third of the platoon out of action. 
This brings me to the organization I propose for the platoon. 


THE PLATOON 

The platoon as at present organized contains three sections each of ten men and 

a headquarters element with the platoon mortar and anti-tank weapon. To my mind 
the weakness in this, probably the most important fighting sub-unit, is that its 
organization does not permit the commander to make the best use of his 30-odd men. 
Three sub-units in the platoon means that if a platoon is attacking two sections up, 
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and these are held, only one section is left to keep the attack going. This comniitted, 
the platoon commander has shot his bolt, and another platoon probably has to be 
brought in, with a consequent loss of time, to keep the attack going. In defence, 
with three sections of ten men, the platoon commander is always faced with the 
difficulty of fitting the sections to the ground, with the restrictions imposed by only 
having three light machine guns, to say nothing of his difficulties in. making any 
depth in his position. 


My suggestion is that the platoon should consist of five sections each of five men, 
as advocated above, with the headquarters element as at present organized. The 
advantages of this organization are that there would be a great increase in flexibility, 
allowing much wider scope for initiative on the part of the platoon commander and 
a considerable increase in fire power. A further advantage, perhaps not so apparent, 
is that reinforcements are likely to become efficient members of the platoon more 
quickly when drafted into a platoon with small sections, as they then become members 
of a small team whom they will quickly get to know. It will be said that a platoon 
commander cannot command five sub-units ; but I contend that he can. In defence, 
his task will be no more difficult than before ; whilst in attack, he should seldom, if 
ever, be spread out on a five section front and will normally have two or three sections 
in reserve. In all phases of war, his task should be made easier by the fact that section 
commanders have a compact section within their capabilities of command, and the 
platoon commander should not be constantly having to rally and lead sections (as he 
does today) which have, through their size and dispersion, goc beyond the control of 
their section commander. The training of his section commanders, which is quite a 
problem in a shoit service army, should be made easier by the fact that they command 
a smaller section. 


One problem which has not yet been touched on in this suggested organization 
is that of the carriage of ammunition, in particular the carriage of Bren magazines. 
This should to a certain extent be overcome with the introduction of the new 
lightened Bren, and provided the new ammunition is lightened to something of the 
order of the .280 ammunition, the troops in the smaller sections should have very 
little more weight to carry than of old. 


THE COMPANY 


If you have borne with me so far, you will have appreciated that my proposed 
reorganization up to now has meant a saving in man-power within the platoon of 
about five men. However, what I propose for the rifle company will mean a slight 
increase in the overall strength. During the last war, in Burma, my company was 
for a long time organized in four platoons. Admittedly this was a special organization 
due to the nature of the country and the conditions, but it was found most successful. 
Four platoons are quite easy to command. They give a company commander 
infinitely more flexibility both in attack and defence, and need no increase in company 
headquarters strength. Five platoons in a company are, to my mind, too many. 
There is a popular theory that the company commander sits back and controls the 
battle on his wireless ; but, in fact, a company commander more often than not has 
to be right forward, often up with the forward platoons, to employ his company with 
maximum effect. Under such conditions five platoons are too much to command. 
I would like, therefore, to see a rifle company of four platoons each of five sections 
of five men—an overall increase of only 16 men per company. 
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THE BATTALION 


The present infantry battalion organization of four rifle companies and. one 
support company appears to allow flexibility without being unwieldy and here I 
would suggest no change. That three companies are not enough, many battalions 
so organized have found on exercises since the war ; and five rifle companies would, 
I believe, detract from the mobility and speed in action of the battalion, besides being 
difficult to command and control. The idea of five rifle companies, each with its own 
support element, and no support company might be attractive at first sight, but 
would obviously be unsound from the point of view of concentration and deployment 
of support weapons. My suggestion is, therefore, that the infantry battalion remains 
on the same organization of four rifle companies and a support company, the rifle 
companies to be organized as outlined above. 


THE BRIGADE 


I now come to the most contentious part of this article. During the later stages 
of the last war, the Germans were forced at times to group from five to seven 
battalions under a divisional headquarters, without any brigade headquarters. These 
divisions were switched from one area to another, and brought into action with 
alarming rapidity ; and corps headquarters controlling such divisions were able to 
group very much faster than we, with our more cumbersome divisional organization, 
could manage to do. The lesson here, I think, is that the brigade headquarters is an 
unnecessary block in the chain of command, and absorbs a vast number of officers, 
men, vehicles, and equipment without contributing much to the efficient fighting of 
the battle. Tactically, the Germans found that success in attack could be exploited 
much more quickly by divisional headquarters controlling battalions without having 
to bring in other formation headquarters. In defence, co-ordination, counter-attacks, 
and regrouping were more effective and more speedily carried out without brigade 
headquarters between the divisional headquarters and battalions. It seems therefore 
that there is a lot to be said for doing away with the brigade headquarters. Apart 
from tactical considerations, such a cut would save about 130 officers and men and 
40 vehicles for each brigade headquarters (not including signals which will be 
discussed later)—a total saving within the division of about 390 officers and men 
and 120 vehicles. 


THE. DIVISION 


Accepting the fact of a division without any brigades, we come to the question 
of how many battalions a divisional headquarters can command, and how many it 
will require to be effective as a division. The infantry division normally forms the 
basis of the tactical plan, and should be organized to be adaptable to all types of 
country and conditions, and able to maintain itself in contact with the enemy for 
long periods. Thus, if the fighting element of the division is small, the provision of 
supporting arms and administrative units and services for it make it too uneconomical 
and tail heavy. When thinking of the reorganization of the division, we should try 
to provide an organization which can bring as many battalions to face the enemy as 
the present division, and also provide a reserve. A division of three brigades will 
seldom attack with more than two brigades up. Thus divisional objectives are seldom 
larger than the capabilities of a four battalion front. The same is. true to a certain 
extent of the defence, depth and reserves being furnished by the third brigade. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the division must contain not less than six battalions 
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and not more than the present nine. To narrow this figure down a little, I think we 
can accept that six battalions are too few to allow for reliefs, and would not allow 
much flexibility on a four battalion front. With three brigades in a division, nine 
battalions are necessary so that each brigade may have a reserve ; but the removal 
of brigade headquarters would do away with the necessity of reserve battalions at 
two levels, making it possible to reduce this figure. My conclusion is that seven or 
eight battalions are required. A divisional commander would probably rather have 
eight battalions; but is the divisional headquarters capable of commanding this 
number ? In certain circumstances, such as static defence, the answer is obviously 
yes, but for more fluid operations I think it would be straining things a little, and so 
my preference is for a division of seven battalions. 


The command and staff organization required by a divisional headquarters 
commanding seven battalions is difficult to detail, but I cannot see that it should be 
much different from what exists at present. It is certain that the headquarters will 
require to split into main and rear and, I think, equally certain that a tactical head- 
quarters should be capable of operating, however much this be frowned upon in the 
present organization. A further suggestion is that each division should have a second- 
in-command (brigadier) who could be used by the commander to co-ordinate parts 
of the divisional battle if and when required. The second-in-command would 
probably need an operations and intelligence staff officer to travel with his rover. 
This, together with an increase of four officers in the G (liaison) staff, would mean a 
total increase of seven officers in the divisional headquarters. 


SUPPORTING ARMS AND SERVICES 
The organization of the supporting arms and services to support the seven 
battalion division is one that I cannot decide theoretically, but there is no doubt 
that the arms and service experts could produce what is required, and suitably 
modify it after practical trials. It seems to me that the fact that all battalions in 
the division would be commanded by the one headquarters should make for centraliza- 
tion of control of supporting arms and services, and so for concentration and economy. 


The divisional Royal Armoured Corps regiment would still be a very necessary 
part of this division ; but there would be no brigades under whose command squadrons 
could be placed, and the commanding officer of the regiment would therefore be in a 
much better position to co-ordinate the anti-tank layout of the divisional sector as 
a whole. 


As an infantryman, I should hate to see the number of field guns, anti-aircraft 
guns, and mortars in the divisional artillery reduced, and I do not see any reason 
why it should be. Batteries could still be in direct support of battalions, and each 
regiment could be placed in support of the battalions which it could best support, 
the whole being co-ordinated by the C.R.A. As a whole divisional battle would be 
fought from divisional headquarters, it seems to me that the C.R.A. would be able 
even more effectively to control and concentrate his guns. 


In the seven battalion division, the engineers would no longer have to fight 
against being placed under command of brigades. Centralization of control would 
be easy for the C.R.E. The engineers’ tasks would be unlikely to decrease, except 
on road maintenance, and I suggest that they should retain their present organization. 


The divisional signals, in dispensing with the brigade signal troops, would make 


a saving of about six officers, 200 men, and 55 vehicles. It is possible that allowing 
for the retention of signals required to provide rear links to battalions, including the 
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requisite line-men and despatch riders, the total saving in man-power to the division 
would be the equivalent of two brigade troops, or about four officers, 140 men, and 
35 vehicles, plus any additional savings made by reductions in the service units. 


The Royal Army Service Corps would be well able to adapt themselves to the 
seven battalion division, as their ‘ brick ’ system of building up support makes their 
organization very flexible. I estimate that, with reductions throughout the divisional 
column caused by thi loss of three brigade headquarters and two infantry battalions, 
they should be able to save at least the equivalent of one transport platoon, that is 
about 60 officers and men and 35 vehicles. This is a rough estimation, and a more 
correct figure could only be obtained after a very detailed study of tasks and tonnages. 


In addition to the above, there could be cuts in the number of both men and 
vehicles in the Medical, Ordnance, R.E.M.E., and Provost to conform with the new 
organization, and the divisional battle school could probably lose two platoons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have tried in this article to show how I think a standard infantry division 
should be reorganized to enable it to become a more effective fighting force, and to 
reduce the man-power, vehicles, and equipment required to maintain the present 
cumbersome and tail-heavy formation. 


A rough estimate of the number of men and vehicles required for the seven 
battalion division shows that, taking into consideration the loss of two battalions, 
the slight increase in battalion strength necessary to make up rifle companies to 
four platoons, and the cuts in the supporting arms and services, it should need 
approximately 2,200 officers and men and 430 vehicles less than the present standard 
division. I have no doubt that these figures would be increased after a detailed study 
of the requirements of the supporting arms and services. In addition there would 
be a large saving in arms and equipment. 


The new division would be more mobile and, as the Germans proved, more 
flexible at all levels. By having five light machine guns in the platoon, the fire power 
at the sharp end would be increased and there would be no loss of artillery fire power. 
The division with this organization would, I believe, be easier to handle at all levels 
and the quicker passage of orders would naturally result in quicker reactions. 
Centralized control of all types of unit in the division would lead to economy of force 
and concentration. 

There are obviously many problems of command, control, and support which I 
have not touched on in this article, but none is very formidable and it is certain 
that they could be solved in practice. 

I would like to finish with a plea that we should give this organization a trial 
by forming a seven battalion division as soon as possible and trying it out in training. 
I am sure that the results would more than compensate for the effort. 
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THE EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS OF WAR 
By Lievut.-CoLonet M. E. S. Laws, O.B.E., M.C., F.R.Hist.S. 


only after complicated and wearisome negotiations which have been prolonged 

for many months. It may, therefore, be of interest to consider how the con- 
ception of the exchange of prisoners gradually arose and how such matters were 
arranged in bygone days. 


In the early days of European warfare, when most of the troops engaged were 
mercenaries, the prisoner of war problem hardly existed. It cost the captor little 
more to employ such men for combatant duty than to keep them as prisoners, for the 
mercenary sought his real reward in booty, and his pay—or subsistence as it was more 
correctly termed—was a mere pittance intended only to provide the minimum 
necessities of food, clothing, and shelter. Since he fought chiefly for his pocket rather 
than from conviction, the mercenary was usually willing to enlist with his captor if 
he were taken prisoner. In such circumstances, prisoners of war tended to swell the 
victor’s ranks rather than to become a burden on his finances. 


"Ts exchange of prisoners of war in Korea has at last been completed, but 


Gradually, however, the mercenary gave way to the national soldier, who was to 
some extent actuated by motives of patriotism or religious fanaticism. Such men when 
taken prisoner were not prepared to change sides and to fight against their own 
countrymen, and their maintenance in custody became a heavy burden on the captor. 
Belligerents soon realized the financial folly of paying large sums of money to maintain 
their enemy’s soldiers as prisoners of war, while at the same time shouldering the 
burden of raising new le vies for their own army to replace their own captured troops. 
It was, therefore, to the advantage of both sides that prisoners should be exchanged on 
an equitable basis as rapidly as possible. 


By the beginning of the XVIIIth Century, this simple truth had been generally 
realized in Europe, and practical measures to apply it were quickly evolved. Exchange 
of war prisoners was normally arranged direct by military commanders in the field 
and was effected under a flag of truce without difficulty. Prisoners thus repatriated 
almost immediately after capture were usually required to undertake not to serve 
again until the transaction had been completed by the return of an equivalent batch 
of captives from the other side. Nor were these exchanges only effected in large 
parties at stated intervals ; individuals and small detachments were often returned 
without delay and in complete reliance on the good faith of the enemy. 


This system was, perhaps, seen at its best in siege warfare. When a fortress 
capitulated, it was the normal procedure for the victor to undertake the immediate 
repatriation of the surrendered garrison at his own expense. When, for example, the 
British surrendered Minorca in 1756 and in 1781, in each case the garrison was 
immediately embarked in French transports and landed at Gibraltar under a flag of 
truce. Similarly, the British repatriated the surrendered garrisons of Louisburg 
(1758), Gorée (1758), Quebec (1759), Guadeloupe (1759), Belleisle (1761), and 
Havana (1762). Thus, by the end of the Seven Years War, the mutual exchange of 
prisoners was accepted as the customary procedure and there was a refreshing absence 
of red tape. In 1761, a British transport parted company with the fleet on the way to 
attack Belleisle and was captured in the Channel by a French privateer ; the troops 
on board were back at Portsmouth before their comrades had captured the island ! 
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When the long war with Jacobin France first broke out in 1793, the exchange of 
prisoners of war proceeded in the normal way despite the revolutionary fury of the 
Convention. France maintained an accredited agent in London who was solely 
concerned with arranging for the welfare of his compatriots in British prison camps 
and for their regular exchange by cartel ships to Morlaix. A British representative 
undertook similar duties in Paris. These agents were permitted to move about freely 
and undoubtedly were able to do much to improve the lot of their respective charges. 
Cartels under a flag of truce passed to and fro across the Channel, and the exchange 
was at first limited only by the relatively small number of British subjects in French 
hands compared with the much larger total (mostly seamen) held in England. There 
was no question of prisoners of either nationality refusing repatriation, but it is inter- 
esting to note that British seamen on board the cartels occasionally mutinied on 
passage and insisted on taking the vessel into some small port on the South coast 
which was unlikely to be visited by a press gang. They well knew that returning 
prisoners landed at Portsmouth or Plymouth were likely to be picked up by the ‘ Press’ 
as soon as they got ashore or even while entering harbour. It is probable that French 
seamen also did their best to dodge the conscription on reaching their native land. 


There was, however, one novel feature of the Anglo-French prisoner of war 
exchange during the 1793-1801 war which should be mentioned, and that was the 
growing practice of recruiting prisoners into the captor’s forces. France, being 
desperately short of trained seamen, held out many inducements to British sailors to 
take service with the Republic, either in the Navy or on board privateers. The British 
Government unwisely permitted French emigrés to recruit Royalist regiments in 
British pay and service from the prison camps and hulks: the unreliability of such 
forces was made painfully evident at Quiberon in July, 1795. The practice, though 
not entirely without precedent, was greatly extended in the war with revolutionary 
France, and at one time prior to Waterloo nearly a fifth of the British Army were 
foreigners. 


A dramatic change in prisoner of war exchange took place as soon as Napoleon 
seized power in France. Whereas, in 1801, the French Army which capitulated in 
Egypt was sent back as usual to France in British shipping, many difficulties were 
put in the way of similar exchanges after the resumption of ‘iostilities following the 
breakdown of the Peace of Amiens. In 1809, the Emperor refused to ratify the 
capitulation of Martinique, and the cartels carrying the surrendered garrison were 
actually fired on when they reached a French port, so that the unfortunate prisoners 
had to be sent to prison camps in England. Though Napoleon treated British 
prisoners reasonably well by contemporary standards, and far better than his prisoners 
of other nationalities, he consistently refused to agree to mass exchange as had 
previously been the custom. He also intensified the pressure put on British soldiers 
and sailors to enlist in the French service, and particularly on Irishmen to join his 
Irish Legion. Without doubt, it was Napoleon who destroyed the old exchange system, 
which has never been fully restored. 


There was no world-wide conflict after Waterloo until 1914, but during this 
period of comparative peace, strenuous efforts were made by international agreement 
to define the rights of a prisoner of war and to safeguard his interests. The founding 
of the International Red Cross and the introduction of a neutral Protecting Power in 
place of the old Agent for Prisoners of War were all hopeful signs that prisoners taken 
in future wars would receive humane treatment. The principle of exchange of war 
prisoners was also re-established by international agreement. 
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Yet, when war came in 1914, prisoners were in many instances treated with 
greater severity than ever, and only a very limited exchange of totally disabled men 
was achieved. Once again international agreements on the matter were solemnly 
entered into, and once again they were flagrantly disregarded in the 1939-45 War, 
during which exchange again failed to materialize. 

In reviewing the history of prisoner of war exchange, it is depressing to realize 
that this humane and sensible system was at its peak rather more than a century and a 
half ago, when wars were fought between comparatively small professional armies. 
These conditions are never likely to return, nor, unfortunately, is the mass exchange of 
prisoners of war ever likely to be accepted as a normal, almost automatic, procedure. 











BRITISH COMMONWEALTH NAVAL OPERATIONS 
DURING THE KOREAN WAR—PART VP 


[The first five parts of the narrative of British Commonwealth naval operations during the 
Korean War were published in the JOURNALS for May and November, 1951, May, 1952, 
and February and May, 1953.—Ebp1rTor.] 


HE disposition of United Nations naval forces in Korean waters during the 

period January to June, 1953, remained generally as before—British Common- 

wealth forces, with units of the Royal Netherlands Navy, concentrating mainly 
on the West coast, United States forces on the East coast. Although no major 
operation was launched, a series of offensive actions against enemy shore batteries and 
lines of communications was undertaken by naval forces and carrier-borne aircraft, 
and the work of defending United Nations-held islands off the enemy coast was 
continued by these forces. 

In early January, H.MS. Birmingham, U.S.S. Missouri, and H.M.S. Glory 
bombarded gun positions on the mainland which had constituted a threat to the 
nearby-held United Nations islands of Chodo and Sokto (this was the third time these 
ships had worked in co-operation) ; H.M.S. Sparrow attacked shore batteries near 
Haeju and sustained superficial damage when the batteries replied to her fire ; and 
in early February, H.M.S. Cockade, operating with the destroyer minesweeper U.S.S. 
Thompson, scored a total of ten direct hits on supply buildings north of Chongjin. 

Ice and bad weather hampered inshore operations in some areas in the early 
months of the year. H.M.C.S. Athabaskan, while at anchor between Chodo and Sokto, 
had her cable parted by the weight of ice, and in getting under way had to raise steam 
for 15 knots before she was able to force a passage through the ice, making good a speed 
of three knots. She subsequently recovered her anchor and cable. Earlier, the pack 
ice area had been so thick that the usual patrols carried out by destroyers and frigates 
had to be temporarily withdrawn. The R.A.N. destroyer Anzac experienced heavy 
snowfalls and a temperature of nine degrees Fahrenheit during a patrol off the East 
coast. During this patrol, the Commanding Officer of the Anzac, Captain G. G. O. 
Gatacre, D.S.C., R.A.N., commanded a task force consisting of his own and a number 
of U.S. ships and carried out patrols in defence of United Nations-held islands, 
bombardment of enemy coast positions and railways, and the maintenance of the 
blockade of the coast. 

Inshore attacks were also carried out by H.M.S. Newcastle, H.M.N.Z.S. Hawea, 
H.M.C.S. Athabaskan, H.M.A.S. Condamine, H.M.S. Whitesand Bay, H.M.S. Opossum, 
H.M.S. Cardigan Bay and H.MLS. Cockade. The Whitesand Bay came under fire on 17th 
April with five rounds from a shore-mounted 76 mm. gun and fired 51 rounds in 
counter-battery. Three days later she fired 40 rounds at the same gun position. 
H.M.S. Consort and H.M.C.S. Crusader attacked enemy trains and the latter gained 
the reputation of being the new champion train stopper. Aircraft from U.S.S. 
Badoeng Strait spotted for H.M.S. Newcastle when that ship bombarded buildings and 
troops in the Haeju and other areas. 

H.M.S. Glory operated in the area almost continuously until relieved by H.M.S. 
Ocean in mid-May, and created or equalled several records in this period. In May, 
she completed the longest period of naval air operations by any British Commonwealth 
carrier in the Korean campaign. Since leaving the United Kingdom in January, 1951, 
she had spent 530 days at sea and steamed 157,000 miles. In this time, she had 





1 A sketch map of Korea faces page 614. 
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completed 15 months’ war service and spent 316 days at sea in Korean waters. Of 
a total of 13,700 flights from the carrier’s deck, more than 9,500 had been operational 
sorties over northern Korea. On Easter Day, 5th April, H.M.S. Glory equalled the 
record previously set up by H.M.S. Ocean in completing 123 operational sorties in one 
day. 


Increased enemy air activity off the West coast was experienced by the Glory’s 
aircraft. On 7th February, two MIG-15s attacked four Sea Furies operating North- 
West of Chinnampo and, on 23rd April, four Sea Furies were fired upon by four 
unidentified aircraft with swept-back wings. No losses were incurred in either attack. 


Air operations were interrupted by bad weather in the first three months of the 
year, but the Glory operated her aircraft at high pressure whenever the weather was 
suitable. On good weather days she achieved an average daily sortie rate of 72 from 
her 30 aircraft. Four aircraft were lost during the period 6th-12th February, when 
two Fireflies and one Sea Fury ditched due to engine failure and one Sea Fury was 
shot down by enemy flak. The aircrew of the ditched aircraft were rescued but the 
pilot of the Sea Fury was believed killed. 


A combined attack on enemy targets in the Chinnampo area was made 
by H.M.S. Glory and the U.S. destroyer McCord during March. The carrier’s pilots 
accounted for five troop shelters destroyed at Changyon. One gun position was 
damaged, and heavy casualties were inflicted on troops in the open near Haeju when 
attacked by the aircraft. 


On several days in April the Glory’s aircraft averaged 70-80 sorties. A concen- 
trated attack on troop billeting areas and coastal targets near Haeju was made by 
Sea Furies and Fireflies. A large training headquarters and a portable radio station 
were destroyed, numerous casualties on enemy personnel were inflicted, and some of 
her aircraft spotted for H.M.S. St. Brides Bay as she shelled gun positions. Further 
attacks were made in May by the Glory’s aircraft on road bridges, a sluice gate, gun 
positions, and troop buildings. 


The pilot of one of the Glory’s aircraft, which had been forced by flak to land in 
the sea, was rescued from his dinghy by a U.S. Air Force helicopter which landed him 
back on the flight deck of his ship. 


Inshore operations during April included the silencing by H.M.S. Charity and 
H.M.S. Cardigan Bay of an enemy battery which had been threatening a friendly 
island ; the blasting of a gun cave by H.M.S, Mounts Bay; and the attack by 
H.M.N.Z.S. Kaniere on gun positions near Chinnampo, in which she secured two direct 
hits. The Kaniere was also later engaged in attacking enemy gun positions in support 
of air operations from U.S.S. Bataan. 


Operations on a larger scale than hitherto in 1953 took place in May. On 25th 
May, a combined force of R.N. and U.S. ships, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
E. G. A. Clifford, C.B., Flag Officer Second-in-Command Far East, and consisting of 
H.M.S. Newcastle, U.S.S. New Jersey, and aircraft from H.M.S. Ocean, which had 
recently relieved H.M.S. Glory, attacked shore positions on the West coast. The ships 
steamed into action with the United Nations flags at their foremasts and national 
ensigns at the main. While the New Jersey engaged the enemy coastal batteries and 
defensive positions with her 16-inch guns, the Newcastle stood further inshore to 
neutralize any anti-aircraft batteries which might open fire on the spotting aircraft 
from the Ocean. For three hours, H.M.S. Newcastle stood within range of shore 
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batteries, but no attempt was made to engage her. During this time she neutralized 
two enemy batteries with her 6-inch guns. 


On 28th May, a combined force of British and Netherlands warships under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Clifford, and including H.M.S. Newcastle, H.M.S. St. Brides 
Bay, H.N.M.S. Johan Maurits Van Nassau, and supported by aircraft from H.M.S. 
Ocean, carried out a bombardment of recently emplaced gun positions on the Amgak 
peninsula and on the North shore of the Chinnampo Estuary. The enemy baiteries 
were soon stirred to retaliatory action and repeatedly straddled H.M.S. Newcastle 
without scoring hits. A motor-boat from H.M.S. St. Brides Bay laid an effective 
smoke screen which prevented the enemy from observing the effect of their fire, while 
the batteries were exposed to the fire of both ships, and bombs and rockets from the 
aircraft. One battery was silenced by a direct hit from H.M.S. Newcastle. As further 
batteries opened fire H.M.S. Newcastle engaged with both 6-inch and 4-inch guns and 
withdrew behind the smoke screen, from which position she continued to punish the 
enemy batteries. Shortly before noon action was discontinued. H.M.S. St. Brides Bay 
continued to fire over her stern until the range was too great, while aircraft from 
H.M.S. Ocean continued attacks until nightfall. No casualties were suffered by our 
forces. 


Among other inshore bombardments during May were those carried out by 
H.M.A.S. Culgoa, H.M.C.S. Hatda, and H.M.S. Modeste. 


H.M.S. Morecambe Bay was specially active in the early part of June. She 
attacked gun positions in the Chinnampo area on 2nd June and shortly afterwards, 
working in conjunction with U.S.S. Thompson, attacked troop concentrations. Fire 
was opened on the Morecambe Bay by shore batteries, but the ship evaded the attack 
and suffered no damage or casualties. 

H.M.S. Ocean launched heavy air attacks on 12th June. Seventy-six sorties were 
flown and attacks were made on gun positions, rail facilities, bridges, and enemy 
personnel. 

On 19th June, H.M.S. Cossack opened fire on a group of Communists on shore 
near Tangchon, causing several casualties, and on 20th June, in conjunction with 
U.S.S. Gurke, she engaged North and South-bound trains at Tangchon. 


CHANGE OF COMMAND OF FAR EAsT STATION 


Vice-Admiral Sir Charles E. Lambe, K.C.B., C.V.O., relieved Admiral the Hon. 
Sir Guy H. E. Russell, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., as Naval Commander-in-Chief, Far 
East, on 19th March, 1953. 
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16th July.—A heavy counter-attack was launched by the South Koreans in the East- 
central sector, and an advance of nearly a mile was claimed in the area where the Chinese 
had made their greatest gains in the last few days, but the Chinese were reported to have 
attacked again on the western flank of the central sector. The U.S. Air Force dropped 
150 tons of bombs on enemy positions. 

General Mark Clark flew to Seoul and met Lieut.-General Harrison and President 
Rhee. He also visited the central sector of the front with General Maxwell Taylor. 


17th July.—It was reported that the Eighth Army had succeeded in stabilizing the 
front in the East-central sector along a line at the base of the former salient in this area. 
The Chinese attack in the West-central sector continued in the face of heavy artillery 
fire and South Korean infantry, but was thought to have been stopped. The U.S. Air 
Force dropped 230 tons of bombs on enemy positions. 


18th July.—The meeting of the truce delegates was postponed until roth July. 


19th July.—At Panmunjom, General Nam II, on behalf of the Chinese and North 
Koreans, agreed to begin preparations immediately for the signature of an armistice, 
but made reservations on some points in connection with prisoners of war. 

Heavy fighting continued in the East-central sector, where South Korean troops, 
advancing northwards, met increasingly stiff resistance. 


20th July.—Teams of officers representing the Military Armistice Commission met at 
Panmunjom for the first time. There were also meetings of staff and liaison officers. 

The South Koreans continued their attacks in the East-central sector. In the 
western sector the Chinese attacked positions held by U.S. Marines and made slight gains 
before being driven back. 


21st July.—Staff officers and liaison officers held further meetings at Panmunjom. 

Members of the Czechoslovak teams which are to form part of the four-nation 
Supervisory Commission were reported by Peking radio to have arrived there. It was 
also reported from Delhi that an advance party of Indian representatives had been 
instructed to get ready to go to Korea on the signing of an armistice. 


22nd July.—U.N. and enemy staff officers met three times to discuss administrative 
details. President Rhee and his Foreign Minister both attacked the basis of the agreement 
reached after the negotiations with Mr. Robertson. This resulted from the handing over 
of a letter from the U.S. State Department to President Rhee and a statement made public 
by the enemy at Panmunjom on 19th July purporting to set out assurances given by 
Lieut.-General Harrison to General Nam II. 


23rd July.—Liaison officers and staff officers met again at Panmunjom. An advance 
party of Swedish and Swiss delegates for the Neutral Supervisory Commission arrived 
at Munsan. 

Fighting continued in the East-central sector. The Chinese made a heavy attack 
in the Kumsong area on a hill recaptured by the South Koreans and succeeded in driving 
them down the southern slope. 


24th July.—President Rhee issued another statement reiterating his complaint that 
the agreements between the negotiators at Panmunjom did not conform with those made 
between Mr. Robertson and himself. 

It was reported that the staff officers at Panmunjom had virtually finished their work. 


25th July.—After five secret meetings at Panmunjom, the liaison officers adjourned 
without making any announcement. 

An attack which started during the night on positions near Panmunjom held by 
U.S. Marines was thrown back after heavy fighting. 





1 A sketch-map of Korea faces page 614. 
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26th July.—Final agreement was reached by the truce negotiators at Panmunjom, 
and it was arranged that the armistice would be signed at 10 a.m. (2 a.m. B.S.T.) on 
27th July. 

Attacks by Chinese troops against the U.S. Marine Division North of Panmunjom 
were reported. 


27th July.—The Korean Armistice was signed at Panmunjom at 10 a.m. by Lieut.- 
General Harrison for the U.N. forces and by General Nam II for the enemy. The 
Commanders-in-Chief of the two sides did not take part in the ceremony. They counter- 
signed the document later. In accordance with the terms of the armistice, hostilities 
ceased at 10 p.m. (2 p.m. B.S.T.), 12 hours after the signing. Artillery fire and bombing 
by U.S. aircraft continued to the end. 


28th July.—U.N. troops, including the South Koreans, began dismantling front line 
defences prior to withdrawing two kilometres southward from the cease-fire line—a 
move which must, in accordance with the armistice terms, be completed by 10 p.m. on 
30th July. The Joint Military Armistice Commission conferred in secret for two hours, 
and there were meetings of liaison and staff officers. 

It was announced from Panmunjom that the exchange of prisoners would start on 
5th August, and that the Communists would hand over 300 U.N. men daily and the 
Allies 2,700 Communists a day until completion of the exchange. 


President Rhee issued a statement to the Korean people in which he said ‘‘ We 
neither approve of the present armistice nor intend to obstruct its implementation. 
The present truce has been made possible on the basis of our intention to desist from 
disturbing it while the political conference continues for the specified period. This 
course is by no means satisfactory in attaining the ultimate unification of Korea and 
the withdrawal of the Chinese Communists. However, I believe this is the second best 
and the wisest course we can take.” 

British Commonwealth casualties in Korea since 15th August, 1950, were reported 
to total 7,052 killed, wounded, and missing. This figure included 4,106 British troops 
and a number of attached Koreans. 


29th July.—The following message was sent by The Queen to Major-General Alston- 
Roberts-West, Commander, British Commonwealth Division :—‘ Please express to all 
ranks of the Commonwealth Division my deep appreciation of the splendid service they 
have given throughout the fighting in Korea ELIZABETH R.” A similar message 
expressing appreciation for the service given by the Commonwealth Fleet was received 
by the Admiralty. 

U.N. troops continued to dismantle and blow up front line material and defences 
and to carry material and stores back to the new positions two kilometres in rear. The 
Joint Military Armistice Commission met again in camera. The Communists accused 
the Allies of eight violations of the cease-fire which were not of a serious nature or sub- 
stantiated. The Swedish and Swiss observer teams were reported to be at Munsan and 
the Czech and Polish teams en route to Kaesong. The first ship-load of North Korean 
prisoners from Koje Island was reported to be en route to Inchon. 

It was reported from Delhi that about 4,000 Indian troops would sail for Korea at 
the end of August to supervise the war prisoners who refuse to be repatriated. 


30th July.—Both sides completed their withdrawal two kilometres South and North 
of the military line of demarcation, thus forming a buffer zone two and a half miles wide. 
The Joint Military Commission met again and the Communists protested about two more 
violations of their lines, this time by aircraft. Three observer teams arrived at 
Panmunjom. Staff officers discussed details of the exchange of prisoners of war. The 
first batch of 1,800 Chinese and North Korean prisoners arrived at Inchon and left by 
train for a centre near Seoul, pending transfer to the exchange point near Panmunjom. 


31st July.—Meetings of the Joint Military Armistice Commission, staff officers, 
liaison officers, joint observer groups, and representatives of the Red Cross from both 
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sides took place at Panmunjom. Movement continued of North Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war from South Korea to collecting points near Seoul. 


2nd August.—It was reported that the first batch of Allied prisoners of war for 
exchange had arrived at Kaesong. 


3vd August.—Possible sites for headquarters within the Panmunjom area of the 
Military Armistice Commission, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, and the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission were surveyed by joint teams from both sides. 
Airfield sites within the same area were also considered. 


4th August.—Joint teams of Red Cross observers left Panmunjom to watch con- 
ditions in prisoner of war camps on both sides. 


5th August.—Four hundred U.N. prisoners of war, including 26 Britons, one Canadian, 
one Australian, and one South African, were exchanged at Panmunjom for 2,756 
Communists. 

Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, who had flown from the U.S., had his first meeting 
with President Rhee. 

The advance party of the Indian contingent for Korea left Delhi by air for Tokyo. 

U.S. casualties in the Korean War were reported to be 141,705 killed, wounded, and 
missing; a provisional summary being 22,628 killed, 105,480 wounded, and 13,597 
missing. 

6th August.—Another 400 U.N. prisoners, including 25 Britons and five Australians, 
were handed over at Panmunjom in exchange for 2,700 North Koreans and Chinese. 

Mr. Dulles had another meeting with President Rhee, and a working committee 
engaged on the draft of the proposed security treaty between the U.S.A. and South 
Korea was reported to have made some progress. 


qth August.—The U.N. received 394 repatriates, including 25 Britons, in exchange 
for 2,700 North Koreans and Chinese. 

Mr. Dulles and President Rhee initialled a mutual security treaty between the U.S.A. 
and South Korea. 

It was revealed that on the day the Korean armistice was concluded, the 16 Powers 
with forces under the U.N. Command signed an undertaking in Washington that they 
would promptly resist a renewal of armed attack; and they added the warning that in 
such an event it would probably not be possible to contain the war within the frontiers 
of Korea. 


8th August.—The exchange of prisoners of war continued at Panmunjom, 25 Britons 
being returned. 


oth August.—The exchange of prisoners of war included 21 Britons, one Canadian, 
and two Australians. 

The advance party from India arrived at Seoul and went on to Munsan. 

Mr. Dulles left Tokyo for the U.S.A. 


10th August.—Prisoners of war exchanged at Panmunjom included 50 Britons and 
150 Americans. 

At a meeting of the Military Armistice Commission, Lieut.-General Lee Sang-cho 
said that agents of General Chiang Kai-shek had been allowed to distribute a statement 
to Chinese prisoners telling them that they would be welcome to go to Formosa, thus 
violating the terms of reference of the Repatriation Commission which provided that only 
Indians were to do the work of implementing the repatriation. 

It was reported that the troops for the Indian custodian force, which are expected 
to number 4,000-5,000, were being assembled at Jhansi and would probably embark 
soon after 20th August. 

11th August.—The continued return of U.N. prisoners of war brought the number up 
to 2,772, made up as follows: British, 196; Canadians, two; Australians, eight ; 
South Africans, one; Americans, 648; Belgians, one ; Colombians, 21; Filipinos, 35 ; 
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French, seven ; Greeks, one ; South Koreans, 1,681; Turks, 171. The total of Chinese 
and North Korean prisoners handed over to date numbered 19,406. 


12th August.—Of 400 U.N. prisoners of war returned by the Communists, 25 were 
Britons and 100 were Americans, 

Several observer teams of Czechs, Poles, Swedes, and Swiss left Panmunjom for South 
and North Korea to take up their duties in observing movements of troops and war 
material at the main air and sea ports. 


13th August.—Seventy-five British prisoners were among those returned in the day’s 
exchange at Panmunjom. 


14th August.—Of 408 U.N. prisoners released at Panmunjom, 74 were British. The 
U.N. asked the Communists for assurances that they would not retain beyond 60 days any 
prisoners of war who insist on repatriation, there being no basis in the armistice agreement 
for excluding from those to be returned those who have been sentenced to confinement for 
any reason, who are being tried, or who are awaiting trial, or who may be witnesses in such 
cases. 

15th August.—Fifty more British prisoners of war were handed over by the Communists. 

General Maxwell Taylor reported that by pouring last minute reinforcements into 
North Korea, the Communists had built up an army of 1,221,000 men there, of whom 
900,000 were Chinese ; and that at least 50 MIGs had been brought on to North Korean 
airfields which were being repaired. He also said that the U.N. forces totalled 870,000, 
including one British, eight U.S., and 16 South Korean Divisions. 

16th August.—Seventy-five British prisoners of war were handed over at Panmunjom. 

17th August.—Seventy-five more British prisoners were released by the Communists. 


18th August.—Another 75 Britons were among 450 U.N. prisoners handed over. 
The first 1,000 of the Indian Army custodian force sailed from Madras. 


19th August.—A further 75 Britons were included among the 456 men handed over 
by the Communists, 75 Americans and 306 South Koreans making up the total. 
An additional 3,000 Indian troops left Madras for Korea. 


20th August.—U.N. prisoners released at Panmunjom included 90 British, 60 Ameri- 
cans, and 300 South Koreans. No Communist prisoners were handed over due to delays 
in arrival caused by a typhoon. 

21st August.—No British prisoners of war were among the number handed over which 
included 150 Americans. 


22nd August.—Twenty-three British prisoners were among those released. 


237d August.—No British prisoners were released by the Communists who returned 
150 Americans and 250 South Koreans. The U.N. Command in Tokyo reported that a 
total of 7,820 Allied prisoners had been returned to date. 

24th August—The Communists returned 150 American and 250 South Korean 
prisoners. 


25th August.—Eight Canadians were among the prisoners of war released at Panmun- 
jom. It was reported that the British Commonwealth had received 850 out of a total of 
957 prisoners listed by the Communists, but that so far only two officers out of an estimated 
50 had been returned. A total of 8,620 U.N. prisoners, about two-thirds of the prisoners 
held by the Communists, had been released, and the Allies had also returned about two- 
thirds of the prisoners in their hands. Peking radio said that about 400 prisoners held by 
them refused to be repatriated, though efforts were being made to persuade them to 
return. 

26th August.—The Communists returned 17 British, 133 American, and 250 South 
Korean prisoners of war. 
27th August.—Four hundred prisoners, including 10 American officers, were teleased 
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by the Communists. General Mark Clark announced the lifting of the enforcement of the 
Korean sea defence zone to deny waters directly adjacent to Korea to vessels which 
might endanger the security or the success of U.N. military operations in Korea, 


28th August.—Four British, including two officers, were among the 400 Allied prisoners 
released by the Communists. 


30th August.—Twenty-five Britons, including eight officers and 12 sergeants, were 
among the 400 U.N. prisoners of war released. 


31st August.—No British prisoners of war were released. Forty-five officers were 
included among the 150 Americans returned by the Communists. 

1st September.—A total of 25 Britons were freed, 18 of whom were officers. Five 
Australians were also released. U.S. helicopters began to shuttle Indian troops from the 
troopship Empire Pride at Inchon to the neutral zone. 


2nd September.—No British prisoners of war were among those released. The total 
of Allied prisoners returned to date was reported to be 11,715, The conveyance by 
helicopter of Indian troops from Inchon to the neutral zone continued. 


3rd September.—The 300 prisoners of war released included five Britons, six Canadians, 
89 Americans, and 200 South Koreans. 


4th September.—Five Britons, 95 Americans, and 200 South Koreans were returned 
by the Communists. It was reported that the prisoner of war exchange would be com- 
pleted by 6th September. 


5th September.—Twenty-four British prisoners of war were released. 


6th September.—Nine British and Commonwealth men were among those returned 
at Panmunjom. This completed the repatriation of Allied prisoners held by the Com- 
munists, altogether 12,760 having been released, including 1,005 from the Commonwealth 
forces (43 British officers and 903 other ranks, two Canadian officers and 28 other ranks, 
seven Australian officers and 14 other ranks, one New Zealand other rank, and seven 
South African officers). 

qth September.—Major-General Bryan, chief U.N. delegate to the Military Armistice 
Commission, told the Communists that the U.N. Command was ready to begin moving 
prisoners refusing repatriation to camps in the demilitarized zone. 

10th September.—The first batch of North Korean prisoners refusing repatriation 
were moved into camps in the demilitarized zone. 


11th September.—Several hundred more North Korean prisoners and the first 1,000 
Chinese prisoners not wishing to be repatriated were taken into custody by Indian troops 
in the demilitarized zone. 

It was announced by the Communists that 330 U.N. prisoners who refused repatriation, 
of which 300 were South Koreans, would be handed over to the Indian troops on 14th 
September. 

13th September.—Helicopters began an airlift of 1,100 more Indian troops from a 
troopship off Inchon to the neutral zone. 


14th September.—Indian troops took custody of another 1,000 Chinese prisoners who 
had declined to be repatriated. 

19th September.—The U.N. forces handed over 1,937 Chinese prisoners to the custody 
of Indian troops who then held 17,891—12,905 Chinese and 4,986 North Koreans. The 
Communists released a Turk and 12 South Korean prisoners who had changed their minds 
about being repatriated. The U.N. Command offer to send five Globemasters to fly 
over 600 more Indian troops urgently required in Korea was accepted by India. 


20th September.—Eighty-one Indian, Swedish, and Swiss members of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Supervisory Commission arrived in Seoul. 
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21st September.—A Communist spokesman told the Joint Military Armistice Commis- 
sion that the Communists denied the authenticity of a list of 3,404 names which the U.N. 
had submitted as being Allied prisoners still held by the Communists. He said that of 
this total 519 had already been returned, another 380 had died or had been released at the 
front, several more had refused to be repatriated, and that most of them had never been 
captured at ail. He then demanded an account from the U.N. of 98,000 North Koreans 
and Chinese who, he claimed, were captured by the U.N. but never accounted for. 

At a meeting of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, Lieut.-General 
Thimayya, the Indian chairman, said that the work of the Commission was going well. 

23d September.—The U.N. Command handed over 1,098 sick and wounded North 
Korean and Chinese prisoners of war who had so far refused repatriation, thereby com- 
pleting the hand-over of 22,606 such prisoners to the custody of Indian troops. 


-24th September.—The Communists handed over to the custody of Indian troops all 
U.N. prisoners not wishing to be repatriated. These included one Briton, 23 Americans, 
and 335 South Koreans. General Mark Clark rejected Communist charges that the Allies 
had fabricated the list of 3,404 prisoners believed to be in Communist hards and not 
repatriated in accordance with armistice terms. The list included 19 Britons, three 
Canadians, nine Australians, eight South Africans, 944 Americans, three Belgians, two 
Colombians, one Greek, and five Turks. 

25th September.—The Neutral Nations Repatriation Committee decided to postpone 
until 30th September the start of ‘ explanations’ by the U.N. and Communists to their 
respective prisoners of war who do not wish for repatriation. 


27th September.—Indian troops returned to the Communists 65 Chinese prisoners of 
war, mostly officers, who had changed their minds about being repatriated. 


28th September —The U.N. Command complained that a document circulated to 
prisoners of war by the Neutral Commission was ‘ slanted ’ unduly towards influencing 
them towards repatriation rather than te making a free and independent choice. An 
Indian spokesman said that the Commission was preparing a reply ; that it had not yet 
agreed on the rules to govern the ‘ explanations’ to be given to prisoners who refuse 
repatriation ; and that there was no certainty yet that these would begin on 1st October. 


29th September.—Another three prisoners who had changed their minds and opted to 
go home were handed over to the Communists. It was reported that the Communists 
had expressed dissatisfaction with the lay-out and facilities offered by the neutral camps 
for ‘ explanations.’ An Indian spokesman said that it was still hoped to start ‘ explan- 
ations ’ on 1st October ; he also stated that the document circulated to Chinese prisoners, 
about which the U.N. had complained, was completely neutral if properly translated. 


30th September.—As both the U.N. Command and the Communists said that they 
would not begin ‘ explanations * on 1st October to prisoners of war not wishing to be 
repatriated, the starting date was postponed indefinitely. Meanwhile, the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission published a set of 23 rules of procedure governing the explana- 
tions and interviews by both sides. 

1st October.—The mutual defence treaty between the United States and South Korea 
was formally signed at the State Department, Washington. One North Korean anti- 
Communist prisoner was killed and five were wounded in “ Indian Village ’”’ when Indian 
troops were compelled to fire on rioting prisoners who were demonstrating against a 
visit by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission to the adjacent hospital, and 
attempting to escape. 

2nd October.—Two Chinese anti-Communists were killed and five wounded when 
Indian guards opened fire on 500 prisoners breaking out of “‘ Indian Village.” 

3rd October —The Nentral Nations Repatriation Commission granted to the Indian 
Army guards the right to court-martial violent anti-Communist prisoners. General Mark 
Clark rejected an appeal by the Commission to extend beyond 24th December the time 
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limit for ‘ explanations ’ to prisoners unwilling to be repatriated. President Rhee pro- 
tested against the action of Indian troops against violent anti-Communist prisoners. 


6th Octobery.—There were demonstrations in Seoul against the employment of Indian 
troops in the neutral zone as custodians of prisoners not wishing for repatriation. 


7th October.—The Government of India formally notified both the U.N. and U.S. that 
unless she received full co-operation in carrying out the Korean prisoner of war agreement 
her task there would become impossibly difficult. The Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission addressed the U.N. Command on the subject of threats uttered by South 
Korean officers. The senior U.N. delegate to the Military Armistice Commission, Major- 
General Bryan, said that the U.N. Command would take any action necessary to ensure the 
security of the Indian custodian force. The construction of temporary and permanent 
camps in which to carry out ‘ explanations ’ was commenced. 

General Mark Clark left Tokyo for the United States and General John E. Hull, his 
successor, assumed command. 


8th October.—The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission informed the U.N. 
Command repatriation group that the latter’s estimate of time required to build ‘explana- 
tion’ centres was too long, and asked for this to be reduced to four days or allow the 
Communists to carry out the work. The Commission also stated that they were not pre- 
pared to curtail the explanatory period which would be the result if it ended on 24th 
December. 

Major-General H. Murray arrived in Tokyo en route to Korea to take over command of 
the British Commonwealth Division from Major-General Alston-Roberts-West. 


oth October.—U.N. engineers were instructed to expedite work on ‘ explanation’ 
sites, which it was hoped would be finished in five days. Lieut.-General Thimayya, 
commander of the Indian custodian force, was assured by a senior U.N. representative that 
precautions to ensure protection of his troops from disturbance by external forces had been 
taken. 


1oth Octobey.—The Chinese Government replied agreeing to the U.S. invitation to 
send a delegate to discuss the time and place of the still unsettled Korean conference, and 
suggested Panmunjom as the most appropriate place. 


11th October.—Lieut.-General Maxwell Taylor and the Military Armistice Commission 
visited Lieut.-General Thimayya. 


12th October.—The U.S. and its Allies in Korea agreed to meet Communist repre- 
sentatives at Panmunjom on 26th October, to arrange the time and place for a Korean 
political conference and to exchange views on the composition of the conference. 


13th October—The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission called on the U.N. 
Command and the Communists to start ‘ explanations’ on 15th October. The Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Committee announced that it was sending an inspection team to 
North Korea to investigate a charge by the U.N. Command that the Communists were 
building up their air strength in North Korea by bringing in aircraft in crates from 
Manchuria. 

14th October.—It was reported that the Communists would commence ‘ explanations * 
on 15th October to Chinese and North Korean prisoners not wishing repatriation. The 
U.N. Command, however, stated that it did not intend to begin ‘ explanations ’ on the 
same.date and gave no indications as to when a start would be made. 

15th October.—The Chinese prisoners not wishing to be repatriated refused to attend 
the place selected for the first ‘ explanations ’ by the Communists. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION’ 
By A. K. CHESTERTON, M.C. 


EUROPE 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

HERE has been much activity on the politico-military front during the last 

three months. Perhaps the most important development is the imminent 

extension, on a vast scale, of United States power in southern Europe. After 
nearly two years of negotiation, and a much longer period of surveying the political 
and economic ground, Washington has arranged with Madrid to establish large 
American sea and air bases in Spain. These will give the United States the major 
share of the control of the western Mediterranean. 


General Franco long held out on the subject of the sovereignty of the bases, 
and it seems that the Americans have had to give way to his demand that Spain shall 
exercise full territorial control over the areas where American power is to be ensconced. 
The victory, although gratifying to Spanish pride, will not mean very much once the 
military, naval, and air forces of the United States are in possession. Possession in 
international affairs as in civil affairs, is nine-tenths of the law. 


The motive animating Madrid is not so much defence—there has been less 
perturbation about world affairs in Spain than anywhere else in Europe—as dollar 
aid. Once that begins to flow, it would take an almost superhumanly strong-minded 
Government to risk its cessation. 

As might have been expected, there has been revived the agitation for Britain 
to vacate its two hundred and fifty years old occupancy of Gibraltar. 

THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

Not long after the signing of the American-Spanish agreement came news of the 
American-Greek agreement. Washington has secured from Athens a pact enabling 
the United States to expand, improve, and use jointly airfields and naval installations 
in Greece. The Greek Prime Minister, Field-Marshal Papagos, describes the arrange- 
ment as an indication that Greek and American relations have entered a new phase 
of closer and more permanent co-operation. He said that “ a large number of United 
States Service men are expected in Greece soon.” 


It will not be surprising if Washington has in mind the establishment of American 
bases in Greece comparable to those projected in Spain. If so, the United States 
will also become ascendant in the Eastern Mediterranean. Meanwhile, negotiations 
between London and Egypt, now in progress, have as one- of their objectives the 
withdrawal of Britain’s entire fighting-power from the Canal Zone, leaving to look 
after the installations there only about four thousand British technicians. Even the 
tenancy of the technicians will be temporary. Comforting though it be that the new 
Mediterranean Power is the United States and not the Soviet Union, the question 
must be asked: “ What is to be Britain’s Mediterranean future ? ” 

MALTA 

One would have expected the British units, particularly those of the R.A.F., to 
be stationed elsewhere in the Mediterranean following upon the proposed evacuation of 
Suez. As Britain has few possessions in that part of the world, Malta provides an 
obvious base for the accommodation of British fighter and bomber squadrons re- 
quired to safeguard our Mediterranean interests. 





1 As deduced from reports up to 19th October. 
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But instead of our own reinforcement of Malta, our bases there are to be shared 
on a greatly extended basis by the United States Air Force. Among those in Britain 
who closely follow international affairs—unfortunately they are all too few—there 
must be many puzzled minds. 

TRIESTE 


The decision of the British and United States Governments to withdraw their 
troops from Zone A of Trieste and hand over control to Italy was taken, according to 
an official explanation, in the hope of inducing in Rome and Belgrade a frame of 
mind favourable to direct negotiation. This was surely a little optimistic. It was 
certainly more than a little dangerous. What is open to question is not so much the 
action itseli—no British interest was served by the British administration of the 
Zone—as the timing. 


Accommodation between Yugoslavia and Stalin’s Russia was obviously im- 
possible. Mutual hostility and distrust had cut too deep for that. But one can by 
no means be sure that the same abyss must necessarily lie between Yugoslavia and 
Malenkov’s Russia. Moscow was quick to support Tito’s protest against the Anglo- 
American decision. The Communist, Marshal Tito, has never adhered to the West 
except as an expedient in his struggle against Stalin. It is to be assumed that the 
Foreign Office and the State Department have special information not available 
to the general public. Until that information is made known, commentators can be 
forgiven if they fear that there may be forged a new Moscow-Belgrade axis. 


EUROPEAN DEFENCE COMMUNITY 


While the history of the last three months has been of American initiative in 
Europe, Continental Europe itself has sunk into a quagmire of stagnation and 
indecision. The proposed European Defence Community is further off than it has 
ever been, which is to say a great deal. As yet there is no observable disposition on 
the part of any of the Governments concerned to recognize the impractibility of the 
scheme and to begin thinking afresh. 


In the place of a realistic approach to Europe’s defence problems, which obviously 
require recognition of the overwhelming importance of the principle of national 
sovereignty, the weary statesmen of the West seem almost to have abandoned hope 
of securing a common line of action. 


Four-POWER MEETING 


It is now known that France lined up with the United States in opposing Sir 
Winston Churchill’s efforts to secure a top-level meeting between the Western 
Governments and Moscow. The French fear is that from such a meeting might come 
the unification of Germany, which is the last thing they wish to happen. It is also 
the last thing that is likely to happen. 


Worthy of support as is the British Prime Minister’s desire to narrow the area 
of disagreement with the Soviet Union, he is himself too much of a realist to suppose 
the the German problem can be resolved by a round-table conference. That does 
not mean that no good could come of the meeting. It might well lead to the further 
easing of international tension. And that, above all else, is what Europe to-day 
needs. 

THE FAR EAST 


KOREA AND FORMOSA 
As United States initiative in the Mediterranean has dominated the news, the 
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position in the Far East for the time being has taken second place. The one positive 
result of the Korean armistice has been the restoration to their families of many 
thousands of prisoners of war. That alone makes the truce worth while. But there is 
no evidence that the atmosphere has become conducive to a general settlement. 


During President Truman’s period of office Washington kept its support of 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa as loose and as covert as possible. That policy is now 
overthrown and the United States openly proclaims its interest by the holding of 
joint manoeuvres with Chiang’s forces. It is for the military mind to pronounce upon 
the strategic importance of Formosa. The political commentator, studying a different 
aspect of international problems, must find difficulty in believing that such military 
co-ordination facilitates an understanding with Mao Tse-tung about the future of 
Korea. It may be that no such understanding is possible. If so, the possession of 
outposts on the Chinese periphery may be good politics and good strategy. 


INDO-CHINA 


The long lull in Indo-China has not been caused by any easement of the political 
situation, but by the weather. Now that the monsoon period has ended, there is every 
likelihood of a violent renewal of the struggle. The French have already launched an 
offensive in the South-West of the Tonkinese delta, and there is reason to suppose that 
Viet-Minh has also prepared plans for offensive action on a very large scale. The 
possibility of active support from Mao Tse-tung’s forces causes much concern in 
Washington, as is clear from the warning by Mr. Foster Dulles that “ the Chinese 
Communist regime should realize that such a second aggression could not occur 
without grave consequences which might not be confined to Indo-China.” 


Washington has announced that it is granting up to $385 million in additional 
military aid to help the mounting of a more vigorous campaign against the Commun- 
ists in Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam. At the same time it asserts that “ the United 
States, for its part, strongly supports self-determination for all peoples, including 
those of the Associated States.’ Probably under pressure from this quarter, France 
made a promise in July that it would accord the States full independence. Apart 
from securing more American aid, that declaration might seem to have no military 
value, and even to be militarily harmful. Frenchmen are asking themselves why 
they should have to maintain this costly war only to withdraw when it is won. 


MALAYA 


The same kind of promise as that made by the French in Indo-China has been 
given to the peoples of Malaya. It cannot be calculated to stir the Malays to make 
greater exertions for their own defence. Self-detetmination on a democratic basis 
would hand the country over to the Chinese. Paradox though it be, the only chance 
the Malays have of maintaining their rights is through the continuance of British 
administration. 


Field-Marshal Sir John Harding reports a great improvement in the military 
situation in Malaya. That is good news. But it would be a wilful refusal to face 
facts not to recognize that the improvement has been brought about by British 
leadership, initiative, and perseverance, and also to a large extent by British physical 
effort. The truth is that the withdrawal of Britain from Malaya and of France from 
Indo-China would be to make a present of both countries to the Moscow-Peking axis. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


PERSIA 


The overthrow of Dr. Moussadek and his arraignment for treason illustrate the 
dangers which beset men who play for high stakes in Middle Eastern countries. Those 
who contrived the counter-revolution played their hand with skill. The Shah has 
cause to be grateful to them for restoring him to the throne. Not that he has returned 
to exercise masterdom. This was made clear even before he left Italy on the home- 
ward journey. He had promised an enterprising young British woman reporter a 
seat in his ‘plane. Teheran, learning of the proposal, sent an urgent order, ‘‘ No 
British.” And off the ‘plane she had to go. 


It is clear that the new regime is anxious to re-start the Persian oil industry. 
Teheran now announces that it has no quarrel with the British people, or even with 
the British Government, but only with the Anglo-Persian OilCompany. Thisisalittle 
naive. The British people, through the British Government, hold the controlling 
interest in the Company, and they are the direct losers by the bad faith which led to 
the nationalization of the industry forty years before the Persian undertaking not to 
do so was due to expire. 


EGYPT 


Although the Anglo-Egyptian talks are being held in private, the public has been 
allowed sufficient information to discern the general outline of the problems under 
discussion. There seems to be agreement that the British troops should be withdrawn 
from the Canal Zone, on the understanding that technicians should remain to care 
for the huge installations erected there by the British taxpayer. It seems also to have 
been agreed that the technicians, with certain safeguards, should come under Egyptian 
command. Two matters apparently remain to be settled. One is whether or not the 
military caretakers should wear uniform. The other is the length of their stay. 


While the margin of disagreement has been thus drastically narrowed, Colonel 
Nasser, has set himself the difficult task of keeping Egyptian public opinion on the 
boil. He assures the people that national honour is dearer to them than life, and 
informs them that they are prepared to die like heroes rather than abandon a single 
Egyptian claim. The Egyptians no doubt enjoy being addressed in such rousing 
language. What they would be much less likely to enjoy would be the demand that 
they put Colonel Nasser’s assertions about their valour to the test. 


PALESTINE 


The Israeli- Jordan frontier continues to be the scene of sporadic affrays. Israeli 
forces attacked the undefended Arab village of Qibya, using machine guns and mortars. 
According to an Arab Legion announcement, over forty—two Arab civilians—men, 
women, and children—were killed. Britain being in treaty relations with Jordan, the 
Foreign Office expressed to Israel its horror at the shooting. 


This attack was claimed by Israel to be a reprisal for Arab banditry. Israeli 
forces elsewhere have been employed for other reasons, the Arabs say to place them- 
selves in a position to divert the River Jordan and thus impair the irrigation system 
and the drinking water of Syria and Jordan. There is a loud complaint in the Muslim 
countries that the presence of U.N. observers has not helped to foil this design. 
An emissary from President Eisenhower is now in the Middle East to discuss with 
Israeli and Arab leaders the best means of using the waters of the Jordan for the benefit 
of all. It is likely to be a tricky assignment. 




























CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their 
views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space 
available in each number of the JoURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


THE FIRST ‘ LIMEY’ 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


Str,—Readers of Major Hargreaves’s interesting article entitled The First ‘ Limey’ 
in the August JoURNAL may well assume that the only artillery component of the British 
garrison of Minorca in 1781 was “‘a very useful body of naval gunners.” In fact the 
garrison included three companies of the Royal Artillery—Captain J. Schalch’s, Captain 
G. Fead’s, and Captain J. Walton’s—all of the 2nd Battalion, Royal Artillery. The 
first mentioned unit was unfortunately disbanded in 1819, but the others are still serving 
as 15 Observation Battery and 18 (Quebec) Medium Battery respectively. 


M. E. S. Laws, 
5th September, 1953. Lieut.-Colonel. 


Srtk,—Colonel Laws’s letter raises anew the old vexed question of selection and 
discrimination, having regard for the space available. In an article of restricted length 
which covers a fairly wide span of history, it is, regretfully, impossible to mention by 
name every unit concerned in the narrative. Considerations of space forbid. In the 
instance under discussion I gave no details with regard to either Artillery or Infantry. 
(The presence of naval gunners on garrison duty was a little unusual, and therefore, as 
it seemed to me, worthy of mention.) It is my submission that discerning readers will 
appreciate that the Minorca defence was composed in the main of a representative body 
of Infantry and Royal Artillery, all of whom did their duty in the best traditions of their 
respective branches of the Service ; and that that was all I had space to record. 


REGINALD HARGREAVES, 
16th September, 1953. Major. 


COLONIAL TROOPS 


S1r,— With reference to the letter from Brigadier Ian Bruce, published in the August 
number, commenting on the article! by Lieut.-Colonel Nixon which appeared in the 
JournaL last May. As I held the appointment of Assistant Commandant and Staff 
Officer, Nigeria, from March, 1935, to March, 1939, I am in a position to support Brigadier 
Bruce’s refutation of the statements about the R.W.A.F.F. made by the author of this 
article. 


The R.W.A.F.F. has never been simply a picturesque constabulary as, ever since 
its formation in Northern Nigeria some 60 years ago, it has been a Regular military unit, 
led and trained by officers and non-commissioned officers seconded from the British Army. 
In the early days the cost of the unit was borne by the British taxpayer. 


Not only did the R.W.A.F.F. fight with considerable distinction in the East African 
campaign of 1916-1918 but, in 1938, was ready to play a well-defined part in the expected 
war. In Nigeria, mobilization schemes were up to date, plans for expansion were ready, 
and arrangements for the despatch of a brigade group overseas had been completed, 
even down to the movement tables for transport to the port of embarkation. 

Lieut.-Colonel Nixon should read The Story of the Royal West African Frontier Force, 
in the JouRNAL of May, 1952. 

F. A. S. CLARKE, 
Brigadier. 


6th September, 1953. 


14 Future for the-Colonial Forces. 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


Sir,—I have read Lieut.-Colonel H. E, Fooks’s The War in the Pacific—Conclusion. 
Okinawa, and as a soldier who had the honour of serving with the Royal Navy as 
C.B.A.L.O. I must protest at the omission of the most famous carrier of them all— 
H.M.S. Illustrious (Captain, now Vice-Admiral Sir, Charles Lambe). 


Despite Colonel Fooks’s statement on page 395 of the JouRNAL ®, the carriers were in 
fact the Indomitable, flagship of Rear-Admiral (now Admiral of the Fleet Sir) Philip Vian, 
Illustrious, Victorious, and Indefatigable. After the attacks on Ishigaki and Miyako 
(“ Iceberg ”’) I remember that the Comd. (Air), Comd. (Ops.), and I flew from the I//ustrious 
and landed on the Formidable, ex U.K., in order to give a brief on the second half of 
“ Iceberg”; and it was then, at the end of April, 1945, that the I//ustrious with her damaged 
propellor shaft left the Fleet for good. 


I should also like to correct the statement that after the Indefatigable received a 
Kamikaze into the island ‘‘ within a few hours machines were again flying off and landing 
on.” It was, I think, 27 minutes dead before Seafires were landing on and taking off, 
an achievement which caused our Texan U.S.N. liaison officer to drawl, ‘‘ Maybe these 
Godamned Limey carriers have got something.” I still possess a photograph of the 
remarkably near miss on the Victorious, and another of the Kamikaze engine which 
landed on the Iilustrious’s deck—the only time I ever heard the commander’s voice 
falter in his running commentary. One could hardly blame him, the starboard wing tip 
hit the bridge about six feet or less from where he was standing. 


Finally, none of us will ever forget the thunderous roar of laughter throughout the 
Illustrious, and some 2,000 derisive cheers, when.‘‘ Tokyo Rose ’’ announced that we had 
been sunk by the Imperial Japanese Air Force ! 

J. S. Dacre, 
16th September, 1953. Major, R.A. 


Sir,—I am grateful to Major Dacre for pointing out my omission of the name H.M.S. 
Illustrious from the list of ships which took part in operation ‘‘ Iceberg ’’, and for correct- 
ing the time that it took to clear the damage done to H.M.S. Indefatigable by a Kamikaze. 
Major Dacre had the advantage over me of being on the spot at the time and to see and 
note events about which I was only able to read years afterwards. 


I would also like to apologize to Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Lambe and his officers and 
company for my unfortunate mistake. 
H. E. Fooks, 
23vd September, 1953. Lieut.-Colonel. 


CADET ENTRY INTO THE ROYAL NAVY 


S1r,—Naval officers of the Executive Branch who have read the voluminous report 
of the Committee on Cadet Entry into the Royal Navy, which, incidentally, included 
out of 11 members two naval officers only, one of whom was of the Executive Branch, 
must indeed be anxious as to the action which will no doubt shortly be taken on the 
subject of this report. 

Study of the 112 pages of the report reveals a thorough and impartial statement of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the several systems of cadet entry, but the con- 
clusions eventually arrived at appear to be very largely at variance with much of the 
evidence, and with the judgments expressed thereon by the Committee. 

These conclusions—dealing only with the substantial volume of the cadet entries 
and omitting references to the small number of entries which might be obtained from the 
Merchant Navy training establishments and from Upper Yard men, etc.,—are as follows 
(para. 358):— 


2 August, 1953. 
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One half of the annual entry is to be of lads of 18, and this is to be the ‘‘ main source 
of supply of naval cadets.”” Nevertheless, no witness ‘‘ has any confidence that the total 
requirements of cadets could now or in the future be met at this age ” (para. 35). 


A further quarter of the annual entry is to be provided by the entry at 16. Yet “‘ the 
overwhelming opinion of the educational bodies and the naval witnesses .. . is that 16 
is not a good age ”’ (para. 32). 

There remains the fourth quarter of the annual entry, which is to be of boys of 13, 
“60 per cent. being reserved for boys who had attended grant-aided schools, whether 
primarily or secondarily ”’ (para. 354). These boys are to go to Dartmouth as at present, 
but a civilian headmaster is to be in sole direct charge of the College, and there will be 
civilian ‘‘ housemasters in charge of the houses” (para. 344), the naval element being 
restricted to an undefined number of naval officers as “‘ house officers.” 


Such an arrangement would be regardless of the fundamental principles in the training 
of the 13 entry as practised at present, viz., that at a very early age the boys wear uniform 
and become naval officers; they enter feeling that they have a vocation for service in 
the Royal Navy, and their sense of vocation is fostered and substantiated by education 
and training being carried out in an atmosphere in which they imbibe—to quote the late 
Admiral Hopwood—“ the laws of the Navy, unwritten and varied they be.” This is the 
system! which had obtained for a century prior to 1948, when the 16 entry, which has 
proved a failure, superseded it. 

It is the system which has produced the naval officer of the Executive Branch, 
whose efficiency has never been questioned and which has, in recent years, stood the test 
of two great wars. It is the system which has been chosen by our two great kings, King 
Edward VII and King George V, each of whom chose the Royal Naval College at 
Dartmouth for the education of two of his sons. It is the system desired by the vast 
majority of naval officers, who are the most concerned with the result of the system 
selected. 


There should be no difficulty in planning details of selection arrangements which 


should satisfy the education authorities that the grammar school boy would have a fair, — 


though not a preferential, chance of election. 


Decision, which is imminent, on this subject is of great importance as likely to effect 
for at least a generation the standards and the technical competence of our naval officers. 


Why not revert whole-heartedly to the early entry at 13, followed by three to four 
years at a Royal Naval College to be controlled and administered by a captain and 
officers of the Royal Navy ? 

SyDNEY R. FREMANTLE, 


1oth October, 1953. Admiral. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 


S1r,—I should like to congratulate Captain Ali on his very interesting essay, which 
won second prize in the Trench Gascoigne Competition.* There are two points, however, 
which do not ring quite true. He writes, “‘. . . its [war’s] meaning for the peasant has never 
been subtle or indirect, and it has always meant one thing—ruin and devastation”. This 
generalization implicitly covers India. 

But when has war brought ruin and devastation to the Indian peasant ? Wars have 
not been fought in India since the XVIIIth Century, apart from the invasion by the 
Japanese of a very small part of what is now Pakistan during the 1939-45 War. The 
Indian Army built its splendid reputation outside India, and it consisted of volunteers 
from the martial races. I would suggest that any dislike of war among the Indian people 
is not due to their unpleasant associations with it, but to the natural pacifism of the majority 
of Indians not belonging to one of the martial races. 


3 See JouRNAL for August, 1953, Pp. 373- 
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The author goes on to attribute similar pacific leanings to the Chinese people. He 
may be right, but does this fact make any difference ? The Communist Government has 
persuaded its hapless people, apparently without much difficulty, to fight in Korea for 
over two years at tremendous cost in lives. 


If, to carry out their foreign policy, the Government have succeeded in making their 
people believe that the United Nations are aggressors threatening China, they could make 
them believe anything and act accordingly. Therefore, as long as a Communist govern- 
ment is in power, we would do well to discount any hypothetical pacific leanings on the 
part of the Chinese people. 

P. E, Wess, 
13th October, 1953. Major. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Str,—The article Rifle Shooting by ‘ Baz Gul” in the August, 1953, JouRNAL 
contains some thoughtful points. Every person wearing The Queen’s uniform should 
know how to use a rifle efficiently. A tank driver who has lost his tank, a gunner who has 
lost his gun, a sapper who has become detached from his unit, a staff officer who has gone 
forward and got lost, all of these, if they can use a rifle, are useful soldiers. Lacking a 
rifle and the ability to use it they are merely spectators. 


We completely ignore the lessons of the past and the present. Marksmanship with 
the bow was the sport of medizval England, as cricket and football are now. Agincourt 
was the result. The Boers learnt their shooting for the table, as did the XVIIIth Century 
American backwoodsmen, The Pathans know that accuracy plus field craft mean a 
better chance of old age. The natural marksmen the Army has met owe nothing to 
military training. One might with equal justice compare a man who has gone through 
sword drill on the parade ground with a fencing master of the old school, or a man who 
has been through a pistol course at his depot with the traditional western sheriff, who had 
to shoot straight or be shot. The best riflemen are made away from the Army. 


“ Baz Gul” points the way when he writes that a 12-year-old boy can hit a target 
at 25 yards. Of course he can, and should. The boy should be an efficient shot before he 
comes through the barrack gates. Do we teach a Lovat Scout to stalk, or a Gurkha to use 
a kukri? If we make rifle shooting a popular sport, as it should be, and cease trying to 
make first-class shots, plus good soldiers with all that that implies, in a few weeks, then 
the Army can meet any other and beat it. As it is the standard in the Army as a whole 
is not satisfactory. 

E. H. Baxter. 
20th October, 1953. 


A CENTRAL ARMY TACTICAL SCHOOL. 


S1tr,—The criticism by “ Arrac ’’* that officers are ill-versed, both in theory and in 
practice, in the vital principle of co-operation between all arms, should not apply to those 
in the Infantry. I am unable to speak for those in other arms. 


Apart from certain basic training at Sandhurst, the young infantry officer attends a 
platoon commanders’ tactical course at the School of Infantry. This course gives much 
time, both in the lecture room and in the field, to the study of the roles and character- 
istics of the other arms. The subaltern attends this course before joining his regiment, 
and so arrives well able, not only to command a platoon but to take part in exercises 
incorporating ali arms. 


Before or after being appointed to command a company, the officer returns to War- 
minster to attend a company commanders’ course. Throughout this course he again 
considers in detail the employment of all arms. By this stage in his service he should 
therefore have a thoroughly sound knowledge of the principle in question. If he has not, 
it is the fault not of the system but of the officer. 








4See Journar for August, 1953, p. 427. 
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Later in his service, as described by “‘ Arrac’’, comes the Staff College, or Senior 
Officers School, or both, with yet more of the doctrine of co-operation. 


If it is considered there is need for still more training of this nature, it is suggested 
it is achieved, not by disorganizing the School of Infantry, but by a more detailed study 
of infantry tactics at other arms Schools of Instruction. 


In conclusion, during my tour as an instructor at The Tactical Wing, The School of 
Infantry, I never experienced any difficulty in keeping up to date with the current teaching 
of the supporting arms. Armour, Artillery, Engineers, and Signals all produced very 
efficient liaison officers, who were on the permanent strength of the Tactical Wing. These 
officers were in the closest touch with their own arms, and acted as advisors and instructors 
on all theoretical and practical training incorporating the use of such arms. They ensured 
that sound co-operation was practised as well as preached, and, in addition, no doubt 
helped to keep the Infantry on the right lines. 

G. C. A. GILBERT, 


21st October, 1953. Major. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


C.-1n-C,., ALLIED Forces, CENTRAL Europr.—Marshal Juin took over his duties as 
C.-in-C, of all Allied Forces in Central Europe on roth August. 


C.-1n-C., ALLIED Lanp Forces, CENTRAL EurRopE.—General Marcel Maurice Car- 
pentier has been appointed C.—in-C., Allied Land Forces, Central Europe, the post pre- 
viously held by Marshal Juin. 


C.-1n-C., ALLIED ForcEs, SOUTHERN EuROoPpE.—Admiral William Fechteler took 
over his duties as C.-in-C., Allied Forces, Southern Europe, on 20th August. 


Exercise ‘‘ MARINER.”—For 19 days from 16th September, some 300 ships and 
1,000 aircraft took part in Exercise ‘‘ Mariner,” held by the N.A.T.O. to give the fullest 
possible opportunities for co-ordinated training of the naval and maritime air forces of 
nine N.A.T.O. nations—United Kingdom, Canada, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, and the United States. About 500,000 Service men, mostly 
sailors and airmen, were directly concerned. 


The exercise was under the general direction of Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, 
Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic, and General Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe, and was controlled by Admiral Sir John Edelsten, Allied C.—in-C. 
Channel Command, Air Marshal Sir Alick Stevens, Allied Air C.-in—C. Channel Command, 
who is also Air Commander Eastern Atlantic, and Admiral Sir George Creasy, C.—in-C. 
Eastern Atlantic. , 


One of the main objects was to exercise the naval control of shipping in war. 
A number of convoys, both ocean and coastal, were sailed through the Atlantic, the 
Channel, and North Sea, and several fast merchant ships in the Atlantic, such as the 
Queen Elizabeth, took part as independently routed ships, flying a large black flag to 
indicate their participation and that they were open to simulated attack by orange 
aircraft and submarines. For the exercise period the Admiralty provided some 360 
additional naval officers and 1,900 additional ratings to man up to war-time strength 
the various maritime headquarters, shipping controls, and seaward defence organizations. 


EXERCISE ‘‘ WELDFAST.’’—A joint N.A.T.O. training exercise known as ‘‘ Weldfast ”’ 
was held in the Southern European and Mediterranean Command areas between 
29th September and 8th October, directed concurrently by Admiral William Fechteler, 
Allied C.-in-C., Southern Europe, with Headquarters at Naples, and Admiral Lord 
Mountbatten, Allied C.-in-C., Mediterranean, with headquarters at Malta. Five fleets 
were at sea, the British Mediterranean Fleet, U.S. Sixth Fleet, and the navies of Greece, 
Italy, and Turkey, and fighter and bomber aircraft operated from ships and shore bases. 
On land, Greek, Italian, and Turkish troops conducted mock defensive battles on their 
home soils. Two outside air arms, Allied Air Forces Central Europe and U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe, also took part. 


EXERCISE ‘‘ GRAND REPULSE.’’—This large exercise for the Northern Army Group, 
Allied Forces, Central Europe, commanded by General Sir Richard Gale, took place in 
Germany from 19th to 23rd September. Some 60,000 British, Canadian, Danish, and 
Dutch troops were directly concerned together with the Royal Air Force’s No. 2 Group 
and Allied squadrons. General Gruenther, Marshal Juin, and General Carpentier were 
among the many eminent N.A.T.O. personalities who watched the exercise, in which a 
special look out was kept for possible targets for atomic attack. 


DEFENCE oF Matta EXERCISE, 1953.—The sea, land, and air defences of Malta were 
tested in a defence exercise which took place between 11th and 14th August. Units of 
the Royal Navy and a detachment of 3rd Commando Brigade, Royal Marines, British 
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Army units, and units of the Royal Air Force, the Royal Australian Air Force, the Royal 
New Zealand Air Force, the United States 6th Fleet, and United States Marines, together 
with the Malta Police Forces and Civil Defence Organization, took part in the exercise. 
The exercise was designed to test the defences of Malta against attack by air and 
sea-borne forces. 


ANGLO-GREEK ExERcIsE.—A combined Anglo-Greek sea-borne assault exercise took 
place West of Greece early in September. Royal Marine Commandos landed in force on 
the shores of the Gulf of Lakonia where they were opposed by Greek military and air 
forces. The British aircraft carrier H.M.S. Theseus supported the landing force. 


Arr DEFENCE EXERCISES IN NoRWAY AND DENMARK.—R.A.F., U.S.A.F., and 
Danish jet pilots attacked defending Canadian and Norwegian aircraft over Oslo and 
southern Norway during a week-end exercise “‘ Heads Up ” on 26th and 27th September. 
Civil Defence units in many Norwegian towns were mobilized and carried out realistic 
training, and Oslo’s anti-aircraft units were reinforced by 1,000 of the Home Guard. 
On 28th September, the attacks were switched to Denmark, and Canadians and 
Norwegians became the attackers in the last phase of the exercise. 


NATIONALITIES AT S.H.A.P.E.—It was reported in the Press on 16th September 
that out of 412 offices employed at S.H.A.P.E. at the end of August, 183 were provided 
by the United States, 90 by the United Kingdom, 61 by France, and 25 by Italy. The 
remainder were from Belgium (11), Canada, (10) Greece and the Netherlands (eight each), 
Turkey (seven), Denmark and Norway (four each), and Luxembourg (one). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


EXERCISES 


EXERCISE “ For’arp On.”—The object of this three-day exercise which was held 
at the Staff College, Camberley, during August under the direction of Field-Marshal 
Sir John Harding, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, was to study the application of 
atomic fire-power to land/air operations in war. It was attended by C.s-in-C. of home 
and overseas commands, senior officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, senior 
officers of British Commonwealth countries and S.H.A.P.E., and by scientists. 


PorRTLAND DEFENCE EXERCISE.—An exercise to test the naval and coast artillery 
defences of the port of Portland took place at the end of August. A large number of 
H.M. Ships, units of coast artillery, and aircraft of the R.A.F. Bomber Command took 
part, and special opportunity was afforded for members of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, the Royal Naval Minewatching Service, and the Home Guard to gain experience. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The Minister of Supply, Mr. Duncan Sandys, who left London for Australia on 24th 
August to discuss defence equipment problems, inspect the Woomera rocket range, and 
study preparations for new British atomic weapon trials at Woomera in October, announced 
on 22nd August that Britain possessed guided rockets which could travel at more than 
2,000 m.p.h. and reach heights of more than 50,000 feet. 


Mr. Sandys said that rockets known as ‘ beam-riders’ fly up a radar beam which 
follows the target automatically and is operated from the ground. Even at long ranges 
these rockets can keep themselves within a few feet of the centre of the beam. He also spoke 
of so-called ‘ homing ’ rockets which take over control completely as soon as they have 
been launched. They lock their guidance mechanism on to the enemy plane and, without 
any further assistance from the ground, steer towards it, changing course as necessary. 
Unlike the ground controlled ‘ beam-riders’ their accuracy is unaffected by distance ; 
in fact, the nearer they approach the target the stronger the ‘ scent’ becomes, and the 
easier it is to ‘ home ’ on to it, 
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The Minister added that in addition to missiles fired from the ground or from ships, 
we have reached an advanced stage in the development of guided rockets to be launched 
from fighter aircraft. He stated later that it was quite incorrect to suggest that when 
guided rockets are, in due course, introduced into the Service they will make fighter 
aircraft obsolete, as the guided rockets which could be released from aircraft would 
greatly increase the effectiveness of our fighters, which, in consequence, will be a more 
important and not a less important element of our defences. 


Atomic WEAPON TEsT 


It was reported on 15th October that a British atomic weapon had been successfully 
exploded early on the same date at the proving ground North-West of Woomera in 
Australia. 


RaparR RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT 


The Minister of Supply, Mr. Duncan Sandys, announced on 28th July that the 
Ministry’s two electronic experimental stations at Malvern, one primarily engaged in 
radar research for the Army and the other for the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, 
had been amalgamated into a single organization which would be known as the Radar 
Research Establishment. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 

Visir to TuRKEY.—Fifteen students of the Imperial Defence College arrived in 
Turkey on oth August. During their stay they visited naval installations, the Cavalry 
School, an Air Force station, and various military centres. At Ankara, they were received 
by the Turkish Minister of National Defence and the Chief of the General Staff. 

Visit to S.H.A.P.E.—A party of 31 officers from the Imperial Defence College 
visited S.H.A.P.E. on 31st August, where they were briefed on the organization of the 
Allied Command and aspects of its operational, logistical, and training problems. On 
1st September, the party visited the headquarters of Allied Forces, Central Europe, and 
its subordinate naval, land, and air headquarters. 


Joint SERVICES STAFF COLLEGE 
It was announced by the Ministry of Defence on 18th August that Captain W. K. 
Edden, O.B.E., R.N., has been appointed Commandant, Joint Services Staff College, in 
succession to Air Vice-Marshal L. Darvall, C.B., M.C. Captain Edden will take up his 
new duties in November, with the acting rank of Rear-Admiral. 


Ex-SERVICE MEN’S AND WoMEN’S REVIEW 


Of the total of approximately 60,000 ex-Service men and women who took part in 
this Coronation Review in Hyde Park on 5th July, the British Legion was represented by 
38,924 members with Standards from some 2,780 different branches. 


NATIONAL CADET RIFLE MEETING 


The sixth National Cadet Rifle Meeting for the pre-service cadet corps of the Royal 
Navy, the Army, and the Royal Air Force—other than the Combined Cadet Force con- 
tingente in schools—was held at Bisley on 3rd and 4th October. The Inter-Cadet Force 
Challenge Cup was won by the Air Training Corps. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


CANADA-UNITED STATES REGIONAL PLANNING GROUP 


A meeting of the Regional Planning Committee of the Canada-United States Regional 
Planning Group took place at Quebec City during September. This group is part of the 
N.A.T.O. and is charged with planning the defence of Canada and the United States 
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within the scope of the N.A.T.O. The Regional Planning Committee reports to the Chief 
of Staffs Committee of the Regional Planning Group which is composed of the Service 
Chiefs of Staff of Canada and the United States. The last meeting of this Regional Planning 
Committee was held in Toronto in May, 1953. 


AUSTRALIA 


PaciFic DEFENCE.—It was reported from Canberra on 19th August that a conference 
on the common defence problems of Britain, Australia, and New Zealand in the 
Pacific and Far East would be held in Australia this year. It would be attended by a 
senior representative from the United Kingdom. The defence planners from Britain and 
New Zealand arrived in Melbourne later in August for discussions with the Australian 
Joint Planning Committee. 

DEFENCE BASE FOR DaRwin.—Plans for the construction of modern naval and air 
bases at Darwin are reported to be in the course of preparation by the Australian Govern- 
ment. Construction of these works is to begin as soon as the base at Manus Island is 
completed, and eventually Darwin will be linked with Manus as a major defence strong- 
hold in the northern part of Australia. 

DEFENCE SERVICE STRENGTH.—The Minister of Defence, Sir Phillip McBride, 
announced recently that in the last three years the number of men and women engaged 
in Australia’s three defence Services has increased by about 86,000, the total strength 
of the Services now being about 141,000. This includes 58,000 approximately in the 
permanent forces, and 83,000 in the citizen forces, increases of 3,400 and 21,000 
respectively. 

REDUCTION IN TRAINING IN THE ARMED Forces.—It was announced by the Minister 
of Defence on 29th September that national training in the armed forces would be 
reduced as an economy measure. Henceforth, only training in the Navy and Air Force 
will be continuous. 

In the Navy and Air Force, the total period of training will be reduced from 176 to 
154 days, and the 13 days part-time training in the Navy will be abolished. 

In the Army, the evening parades after the initial period of training in camp will 
be virtually abolished since they have proved of little value and complicate administration. 
Trainees will continue to undergo the 98 days basic camp training, but the total period 
of training in the Army will be reduced from 176 to 140 days. Subsequent part-time 
training in the Citizen Military Forces will be reduced from three to two years and will 
be undertaken in camps and week-end bivouacs to an aggregate of 21 days a year instead 
of 26. 

While the Navy and the Army will continue to receive annual intakes of 1,200 and 
20,250 men respectively, the Air Force will in future take 3,300 instead of 5,000 a year. 


MALAYA 
INCREASE IN MALAYAN ARMED FORCES 


It was announced in Kuala Lumpur on 6th August, and simultaneously by the 
Colonial Office, that the Federation of Malaya would é¢mbark on a nine-year programme 
with aid from Britain with the aim of making the Federation capable of undertaking a 
larger share in its own defence. The announcement stated: 

(a) that the British Parliament would be asked by H.M. Government to grant 
the Federation {7,290,000 to meet the cost of raising six more battalions of infantry 
and ancillary units by 1962 ; 

(6) that it was proposed that, by 1962, there should be nine battalions of The 
Malay Regiment, three battalions of The Federation Regiment, three squadrons of 
The Federation Armoured Car Regiment, a squadron of field engineers, and a signal 
squadron ; 
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(c) that the 7th Battalion, The Malay Regiment, would be formed in January, 
1954, and the full 1st Battalion, The Federation Regiment, in January, 1955; and 


(d) that recruiting for the 8th Battalion, The Malay Regiment, and the 2nd 
Battalion, The Federation Regiment, should take place in 1957, so that these two 
battalions could be formed by 1959. 

As at present constituted, the armed forces of the Federation of Malaya consist of 
six battalions of The Malay Regiment, one company of The Federation Regiment, one 
squadron of The Federation Armoured Car Regiment, and a few ancillary units. 


BRITISH GUIANA 
LANDING OF TROOPS 


The British cruiser Superb and the British frigate Bigbury Bay, after embarking 500 
officers and men of The Royal Welch Fusiliers at Kingston, Jamaica, early in October, 
sailed for Georgetown, British Guiana, where they were joined by the British frigate 
Burghead Bay. The troops disembarked early on 8th October and were joined at midday 
by a further 120 who came by air from Jamaica. 


The 1st Battalion, The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, sailed for British Guiana 
in H.M.S. Implacable from Devonport on roth October. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 
COMMAND AND STAFF CHANGES 


The following important changes in the high command of the French armed forces 
were announced in Paris on 5th August :— 

(1) Marshal Juin, now Commander of all Allied Forces in Central Europe, 
relinquished the posts of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee and 
Inspector-General of the armed forces, but remained military Vice-Chairman of 
the Supreme Council of the armed forces and permanent adviser to the French 
Government on strategy and other general defence matters. 


(2) General Paul-Henry Ely, French member on the Military Standing Group 
of the North Atlantic Council, became Chief of the General Staff of the armed 
forces—the post having been re-established. 

On 3rd September, the French Cabinet announced the appointment of General 
Valluy as French representative on the Military Standing Group of the N.A.T.O. in 
Washington, in succession to General Ely. General Valluy was formerly Deputy Chief 
of Staff at S.H.A.P.E. 


KOREA 
For a diary of the war in Korea, see page 609. 


LIBYA 
TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH BRITAIN 


The Minister of State, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, informed the House of Commons on 30th 
July that a treaty of friendship and alliance had been signed in Benghazi the previous 
day between Great Britain and Libya, together with related financial and military 
agreements. Mr. Lloyd said that Libya had agreed to afford military facilities for the 
British forces in that country; that Britain would give financial assistance to enable 
Libya to enjoy financial stability and orderly economic development; and that Britain 
had undertaken to provide financial aid for 20 years (the period of all three instruments), 
and had agreed to pay for each of the first five years commencing on 1st April, 1953, 
£1,000,000 for economic development and {2,750,000 towards the Libyan Budget. A 
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re-assessment would take place at the end of each five-year period. Under the military 
agreement, Britain would be permitted to station armed forces in Libya under conditions 
agreeable to both countries, and, under an annex to the treaty, would retain certain 
lands in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, including buildings, barracks, and landing grounds. 


TRIESTE 
Earty TRANSFER OF ZONE ‘A’ TO ITALY 


It was announced in London and Washington on 8th October that Britain and the 
United States had decided to withdraw their troops from Zone ‘ A ’ of the Free Territory 
of Trieste, which includes the city, on the earliest practicable date. The administration 
of Zone ‘ A ‘ would be simultaneously transferred to Italy. 


UNITED STATES 


C.-in-C. Far East Commanp.—It was announced on 11th September that the 
President had nominated General John Edwin Hull, Vice-Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, as the new C.-in-C., United States Far East Command and United Nations 
Commander in Korea, to succeed General Mark Clark. General Hull took over from General 
Clark on 7th October. 

DEFENCE AGREEMENT WITH Spain.—A defence agreement between the United States 
and Spain was signed in Madrid on 26th September “‘ in support of the policy of strength- 
ening the defences of the West.” In return for economic and military assistance, Spain 
is to lease areas and facilities for use by the United States as naval and air bases. The 
agreement is initially for a period of 10 years. 





NOTICE 


MILOCARIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
The Milocarian Athletic Club was started in 1930 and was largely the conception 


of Major the Hon. W. S. P. Alexander of the Irish Guards and the late Captain I. E; F. 


Campbell of The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, who had in mind the formation 
of a club to encourage cadets from the three Service colleges to continue their athletics 
on receiving their commissions. Although this limited membership to those who had 
served either at Sandhurst, Woolwich, or Cranwell, it was always hoped to open the club 
to the Royal Navy, and in 1931 officers of all three Services of proved athletic ability 
could join. 

The club is still open to all officers, whatever their method of entry, provided they 
have the requisite standard of athletic performance. The object is threefold :— 

(a) To encourage and raise the standard of athletics and cross-country running 
amongst the officers of the Royal Navy, Army, and Royal Air. Force. 


(6) To bring the three Services into closer touch with each other and to form 
a medium through which better liaison of the Services may be obtained. 


(c) To enter teams for the A.A.A. Relay Championships, Open Meetings, and 

Inter Club Matches, thereby providing the opportunity for members of the three 

Services to compete together. 

The club’s distinctive colours soon became well known on most tracks in the South 
of England and, between 1931 and 1939, the club won many successes, notably in the 
A.A.A. Championships, the Kinnaird Trophy, and the News of the World Whit Monday 
Games, besides having representatives in the Olympic Games of 1932 and 1936. 


For obvious reasons a purely Services club such as the Milocarians was unable to 
function during the war. It was not until 1948 that the club found itself in a position 
to embark on a full track season programme. Owing to the lack of new members during 
the war years the number of active athletes was limited. However, no less than five 
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Milocarians represented Great Britain in the London Olympic Games of 1948, and a 
Milocarian, Group Captain D. O. Finlay, R.A.F., captained the British team. 


In the Winter of 1948-49, the club decided to revive its cross-country activities 
which had been allowed to lapse. The main successes were among members still young 
enough to compete as juniors (i.e, under 21), and the club gained fifth place in the Southern 
Junior and fourth place in the National Junior Championships. 


For three years the club flourished, but towards the end of 1951 the cold wars 
throughout the world were becoming warm wars, and in Korea a hot one, so much so 
that most junior officers on receiving their commissions were sent abroad, with inevitable 
results. Both in 1952 and 1953, difficulty was experienced in raising teams, club perform- 
ances suffered, and the club did not achieve the required standard to enter for any open 
competitions. This has, however, meant increased activity in overseas stations and 
representative Milocarian teams have had fixtures in Germany, Austria, Egypt, Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, and Hong Kong. 


Although a club of this nature can be kept alive by the enthusiasm of a few, it is 
obviously preferable if it has the widespread support of all officers of all three Services, 
whatever their rank, who are interested in athletics. Applications for membership 
should be sent to the Hon. Secretary: Captain D. J. McNabb, R.A.O.C., Central 
Ammunition Depot, Bramley, Hants. 

































NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QuEEN 


Korres MessaGE.—The following message was received by the Board of Admiralty 
from The Queen and was signalled to the Commonwealth Fleet in the Far East at 
II p.m. on 29th July :— 

“« Please express to all serving in Commonwealth Fleet my deep appreciation of 
the splendid service they have given throughout the fighting in Korea. 
(Signed) ELIZABETH R.”’ 


THAMES PaGEANT.—In the Coronation River Pageant on the Thames from Greenwich 
to Chelsea on 22nd July, the youngest Service organization taking part was the Royal 
Naval Minewatching Service. It was represented by four privately-owned yachts and 
cabin cruisers, lent by their owners for service with the R.N.M.W.S. At the invitation 
of the President of the R.N. College, Greenwich, Vice-Admiral Sir Aubrey Mansergh, 
7,000 school children from the Greenwich area were admitted to the grounds and River 
Walk in front of the college to witness the Pageant. Her Majesty took the salute at 
Festival Hall Pier as some 150 craft passed up-stream. 


AIDES-DE-CamP.—tThe following officers have been appointed as Aides-de-Camp to 
The Queen from 8th July, in place of the officers stated :-— 


Captain H. A. Traill, C.B.E., in place of Captain G. H. Oswald, placed on the 
retired list. 

Captain J. H. Ruck-Keene, O.B.E., D.S.C., in place of Captain E. H. Shattock, 
O.B.E., promoted to flag rank. 

Captain W. G. Brittain, C.B.E., in place of Captain J. W. Grant, D.S.O., placed 
on the retired ae 

Captain A. N. C. Bingley, O.B.E., in place of Captain C. T. Jellicoe, D.S.O., 
D.S.C., soneanen to flag rank. 

Captain R. D. Watson, C.B.E., in place of Captain M. L. Power, C.B.E., DS. O., 
promoted to flag rank. 

Captain (Commodore 2nd class) G. Thistleton-Smith, G.M., in place of Captain 
G. C. Colville, C.B.E., placed on the retired list. 

Captain T. J. N. Hilken, D.S.O., in place of Captain E. H. B. Baker, D.S.O., 
placed on the retired list. 

Captain J. Jefferis, D.S.C., in place of Captain R. C. Harry, C.B.E., placed on 
the retired list. 

Captain (S) A. P. Atwill has been appointed an Aide-de-Camp to The Queen 
from 14th June, in place of Captain (S) R. S. Wiggett, placed on the retired list. 
Honorary Nursinc SIsTER.—Miss K. V. Chapman, Qteen Alexandra’s R.N 

Nursing Service, has been appointed as Honorary Nursing Sister to The Queen from 
14th July, in place of Miss J. K. Gillanders, R.R.C., who retired on that date. 





BoarD OF ADMIRALTY 


The Queen has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 
the 1st day of September, 1953, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for 
Executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 


The Rt. Hon. James P. L. Thomas. 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Rhoderick R. McGrigor, G.C.B., D.S.O. 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Guy H. E. Russell, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Vice-Admiral R. A. B. Edwards, C.B., C.B.E. 

Vice-Admiral S. M. Raw, C.B., C.B.E. 
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Vice-Admiral Sir Edmund W. Anstice, K.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Rear-Admiral G. Barnard, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Commander Allan H. P. Noble, D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Kenelm S. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq. 

Sir John G. Lang, K.C.B. ‘ 

First Lorp.—The First Lord, Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, M.P., accompanied by the 

Secretary of the Admiralty and by his Naval and Private Secretaries, proceeded by air 
to the Mediterranean in September and visited Gibraltar, Malta, and Athens. 


First SzEA Lorp.—The First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Rhoderick McGrigor, 
in July visited the R.N. Air Station at Bramcote, Warwickshire, and presented badges 
to junior naval officers who qualified as pilots at the R.A.F. Station, Syerston, Newark. 
On 1oth September, he visited the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, at his’ Head- 
quarters in Paris to discuss mutual problems. On 28th September, he visited H.M.S. 
Vernon, torpedo and anti-submarine school, Portsmouth ; and next day the Headquarters 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic, at Northwood, Middlesex, during Exercise 
‘“‘ Mariner.” The First Sea Lord has been invited to visit India and Pakistan during 
November. 

PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY.—The Parliamentary Secretary, Commander A. H. P. 
Noble, returned on 7th September from a 25,000-mile journey to H.M. Ships and Naval 
Establishments in the Far East, including the Korean and Japanese areas. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 

Home FLrrt.—Admiral Sir Michael M. Denny, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, in succession to Admiral Sir George E. Creasy, 
G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (January, 1954). 

GREENWICH.—Vice-Admiral Sir William G. Andrewes, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., to be 
President, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Aubrey 
Mansergh, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C. (March, 1954). 

GERMANY.—Rear-Admiral R. S. Warne, C.B., C.B.E., to be Flag Officer, Germany, 
and Chief British Naval Representative in the Allied Control Commission, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral R. St. V. Sherbrooke, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. (November, 1953). 

SUBMARINES.—Rear-Admiral G. B. H. Fawkes, C.V.O., C.B.E., to be Flag Officer 
(Submarines) in succession to Rear-Admiral G. W. G. Simpson, C.B., C.B.E. (February, 
1954): 

Inp1a.—Rear-Admiral F. A. Ballance, C.B., D.S.O., to be lent to the Indian Navy 
as Flag Officer, Flotillas, Indian Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral N. V. Dickinson, 
C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. (November, 1953). 

INTERVIEW Boarp.—Rear-Admiral C. T. Jellicoe, D.S.O., D.S.C., to be President 
of the Admiralty Interview Board in succession to Rear-Admiral L. N. Brownfield, C.B.E. 
(January, 1954). 

Maraya.—Rear-Admiral E. H. Shattock, O.B.E., to be Flag Officer, Malaya, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral A. F. Pugsley, C.B., D.S.O. (November, 1953). 

Far East.—Rear-Admiral G. V. Gladstone to be Flag Officer Commanding 5th 
Cruiser Squadron and Flag Officer Second-in-Command, Far East Station, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral E. G. A. Clifford, C.B. (November, 1953). 

Heavy Squapron, Home.—Rear-Admiral W. T. Couchman, C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
to be Flag Officer Heavy Squadron, Home Fleet, in succession to Vice-Admiral J. 
Hughes-Hallett, C.B., D.S.O. (December, 1953, or January, 1954). 

GIBRALTAR.—Rear-Admiral H. P. Currey, O.B.E., to be Flag Officer, Gibraltar, and 
Admiral Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard, Gibraltar, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
St. J. A. Micklethwait, C.B., D.S.O. (October, 1953). 
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VicE-CoNTROLLER.—Rear-Admiral G. B. Sayer, D.S.C., to be Vice-Controller and 
Director of Naval Equipment in succession to Rear-Admiral G. V. Gladstone (October, 
1953). 

Deputy E.-1n-C.—Rear-Admiral (E) R. W. Parker for duty in Admiralty (Bath) as 
Deputy Engineer-in-Chief (Administration), in succession to Rear-Admiral (E) F. E. 
Clemitson, C.B. (12th October, 1953). 

AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE.—Rear-Admiral (E) J. D. Ham for duty in Admiralty as 
Director of Aircraft Mo*tenance and Repair, in succession to Rear-Admiral (E) G. C. 
Ross, C.B., C.B.E. (5th Uctober, 1953). 

ENGINEERING PERSONNEL.—Rear-Admiral (E) P. C. Taylor to be Extra Naval 
Assistant to the Second Sea Lord for Engineering Personnel, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral (E) S. Brown, C.B. (5th October, 1953). 

ENGINEER STAFF, PLyMoUTH.—Engineer Rear-Admiral J. E. Cooke to be Engineer 
Rear-Admiral on the Staff of Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral (E) R. W. Parker (5th October, 1953). 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

The following were announced to date 15th September, 1953 :— 

Admiral the Hon. Sir Cyril E. Douglas-Pennant, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., 
placed on the retired list (medically unfit). 

Vice-Admiral Sir Henry W. U. McCall, K.C.V.0., K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., placed on 
the retired list and promoted to Admiral. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Philip K. Enright, K.B.E., C.B., placed on the retired list and 
promoted to Admiral. Admiral Enright is reappointed in his present appointment to 
serve in the rank of Vice-Admiral. 

Vice-Admiral Sir William R. Slayter, K.C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., promoted to Admiral 
in H.M. Fleet. i 

Rear-Admiral A. K. Scott-Moncrieff, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., promoted to Vice-Admiral 
in H.M. Fleet. 

Rear-Admiral (Acting Vice-Admiral) W. W. Davis, C.B., D.S.O., promoted to 
Vice-Admiral in H.M. Fleet. 

Rear-Admiral C. R. L. Parry, C.B., D.S.O., placed on the retired list. 

It was announced on 8th September that Rear-Admiral R. M. Dick, C.B.,; C.B.E., 
D.S.C., who is serving as Standing Group Liaison Officer to the North Atlantic Council, 
has been granted the acting rank of Vice-Admiral while holding that appointment. 

Rear-Admiral P. S. Smith, C.B., D.S.O., placed on the retired list (25th September, 
1953)- 

Rear-Admiral (E) S. Brown, C.B., and Rear-Admiral (E) G. C. Ross, C.B., C.B.E., 


placed on the retired list (5th October, 1953); and Rear-Admiral (E) F. E. Clemitson, 
C.B., placed on the retired list (12th October, 1953). 


Captain (E) J. D. Ham and Captain (E) P. C. Taylor, A.D.C., promoted to Rear- 
Admiral (E) (28th September, 1953); and Engineer Captain J. E. Cooke promoted 
Engineer Rear-Admiral (28th September, 1953). 


Rear-Admiral (S) E. L. Tottenham, C.B., O.B.E., placed on the retired list (5th July, 
1953)- 
Captain (S) L. A. Boutwood, O.B.E., promoted to Rear-Admiral (S) (5th July, 1953). 
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EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Home Fieet.—The Autumn cruise of the Home Fleet began on 1st September, and 
during the early part units of the fleet under Admiral Sir George Creasy in H.M.S. Vanguard 
worked up at Invergordon for Exercise ‘“‘ Mariner” (see ‘‘ General Service Notes”), 
before taking part in that exercise, The cruise was due to end by 1st December. 


Exercise ‘“ GARAGE,”—Destroyers and fast patrol boats of the Royal Navy, 
together with British and Netherlands maritime aircraft, took part in mid-July in 
exercises designed to develop new techniques of night fighting in the narrow seas. Known 
by the code name “ Garage,” these exercises, the fifth set in a series, were conducted by 
the Nore Command in the area of the war-time convoy route from the Thames Estuary 
and the Wash. 


Exercise ‘“ Momentum.’’—Naval participation in Exercise ‘‘Momentum,” the 
annual major United Kingdom air defence exercise, consisted of the sailing of two coastal 
convoys during the week-ends 15th-16th and 22nd-23rd August. These consisted of 
warships and naval auxiliary vessels, escorted by ships of the Second Training Squadron 
and the Portsmouth Local Squadron. About 20 ships of the Royal Navy took part, 
together with the Netherlands aircraft direction ship Soemba. 


SuBMARINES.—Netherlands and United States submarines co-operated with British 
submarines in their Summer war exercise in July off the North coast of Scotland, conducted 
by the Flag Officer (Submarines), Rear-Admiral G. W. G. Simpson, flying his flag in 
H.M.S. Maidstone. The purpose of the exercise was to develop the most effective tactics 
for anti-submarine warfare and to improve air-sea co-operation in submarine hunting. 


PORTLAND DEFENCE EXERCISE.—See ‘‘ General Service Notes.” 


MEDITERRANEAN.—The Mediterranean Fleet left Malta for its Summer cruise on 
13th July, returning to Malta in mid-August after visits to Greek and Turkish ports. 
The Fleet of 22 ships arrived at Istanbul for an official visit on 27th July, under Admiral 
Lord Mountbatten in the cruiser Glasgow. After leaving Istanbul the Fleet exercised 
with ships of the Turkish Navy. 


EXErRcIsE ‘“‘ WELDFAST.’’—See ‘‘ General Service Notes.” 
MALTA DEFENCE EXERCISE.—See ‘‘ General Service Notes.” 


GREEK MINESWEEPING.—The 2nd Minesweeping Squadron arrived at Patras on 
14th July for a N.A.T.O. minesweeping exercise known as ‘‘ Dragex III,” with 34 ships 
of five nationalities under Admiral Lord Mountbatten. British, Greek, Italian, Turkish, 
and American ships were engaged for ten days on sweeping mines of all types laid by 
air, sea, and submarines. 


EARTHQUAKE RELrEF.—Ships of the Mediterranean Fleet were the first foreign 
warships to arrive off Cephalonia, the largest of the Ionian Islands, to render assistance 
after the earthquake shocks in the island between 1oth and 13th August. In a telegram 
to the First Lord, King Paul said: ‘‘ I wish to address my heartfelt thanks for kind and 
efficient help given to our distressed areas by the officers and men of Her Majesty’s ships.” 
Similar assistance was afforded in mid-September after earthquake shocks in Cyprus. 


Far East.—On 9th September, H.M. Motor Launch 1323, a vessel of the Hong Kong 
Local Defence Force, was fired on while on patrol in international waters about seven miles 
South-West of Ling Ting Island by a Chinese Communist warship, first by small arms 
and later by a larger calibre gun of about four inches. The craft received at least two 
hits, one in the wheelhouse and one in the engine room, which rendered her unmanceuvrable 
and accounted for most of the casualties. Lieutenant G, C. X. Merriman, R.N., and 
five ratings were killed, one rating was seriously wounded, and four ratings were admitted 
to hospital suffering from shock, Captain E. F, Gower, of the Royal Hong Kong Defence 
Force, who was taking passage in the vessel as a guest, was also among those killed. 
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PERSONNEL 
Korea CasuaLTiEs.—In all the various sea, air, and amphibious operations in Korea, 
where an armistice was signed on 27th July, the Royal Navy suffered the following 
casualties :— 





Royal Navy Royal Marines Total 
Officers 
Killed se ee ee 26 — 26 
Missing... joa zs 2 I 3 
Wounded ... aes ek 5 3 8 
Prisoners of War... ed:t- 2 ARINC V A) -— I 
Ratings and Other Ranks 
Killed ree an ae 15 16 31 
~ Died of Wounds ... eal 2 — 2 
Missing ... ae ete I 6 7 
Wounded ... si sie 14 63 77 
Prisoners of War... 2 25 27 
Grand Total... 68 114 182 





Fieet Air ARM Commissions.—The Admiralty has decided to extend to 26 years 
the maximum age of entry into the Royal Navy under the scheme for granting short 
service commissions as pilots or observers. These commissions, which entail eight years 
on the active and seven years on the emergency lists, were introduced in 1948 with an 
upper age limit of 20 years, subsequently increased to 24 years. Some 20 per cent. of 
officers under this scheme are offered permanent commissions during their eight years’ 
service. 

PoRTSMOUTH BARRACKS JUBILEE.—The jubilee of the R.N. Barracks, Portsmouth, 
was observed on 30th September. It was in 1903 that the first officers and ratings marched 
from H.M.S. Duke of Wellington, screw ship of the line, which had served as a general 
depot for the port since 1863, into the newly-built barracks. Over 50 survivors of the 
original occupants took part in a jubilee celebration, at which a guard was dressed in 
the uniform worn by ratings half a century ago. 


MATERIEL 


H.M.S. Dunpas LauncHEeD.—The first anti-submarine frigate to be launched for 
the Royal Navy since the end of the 1939-45 War, H.M.S. Dundas, was launched at the 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, yard of Messrs. J. S. White and Co. on 25th September. The Dundas 
has an extreme length of 310 feet (300 ft. between perpendiculars), and a beam of 33 feet. 
She is driven by geared steam turbines, and her armament includes three Bofors guns 
and two three-barrelled anti-submarine mortars. Each can fire a pattern of large 
projectiles with great accuracy, and the projectiles can be set to explode at a pre- 
determined depth. 


RESERVE FLEET.—The scheme for berthing a considerable number of ships of the 
Reserve Fleet in commercial ports, announced in the JOURNAL a year ago, has made good 
progress and, at the end of September, 101 vessels were berthed in the care and majnten- 
ance of commercial firms. The vessels concerned are of the smaller types, and include 
destroyers, frigates, trawlers, minesweepers, and landing craft, and the disposition is : 
33 at Cardiff and Penarth, 27 at West Hartlepool, 21 at Barrow, 10 at Llianelly, eight 
at Lisahally, and two at Great Harbour, Greenock. 


Rovat Yacut Boats.—Among the six boats to be in the boat complement of the 
Royal yacht Britannia are two of new design which will come into general service in the 
Royal Navy. The yacht will carry, besides the Royal barge, two 35-ft. Admiral’s barges, 
two 27-ft. jolly boats, and two 32-ft. motor cutters. The two new designs are the 35-ft. 
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barges and 27-ft. jolly boats, both of which have been designed by the Director of Naval 
Construction. These latest boats are to be fitted with elaborate systems of buoyancy 
tanks, not of conventional construction but of the new fibreglass plastic material. 


FLEET AIR ARM 


Nava Link aT SUPPLY MinistRY.—The Minister of Supply and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty have recently examined the organization of the two departments for the 
design, development, and production of naval aircraft, and they have decided to make 
the following changes in the organization of their two departments :— 


(a) The Air Warfare Division of the Naval Staff in the Admiralty, which is primarily 
responsible for the formulation of requirements for naval aircraft and air equipment, is 
being considerably increased. 


(0) The liaison post of Chief Naval Representative in the Ministry of Supply has 
been abolished. At the same time an additional executive post of Deputy Controller of 
Supplies (Air) in the Ministry of Supply has been created. The occupant of this post 
will, under the Controller of Supplies (Air), have executive responsibility for research in 
relation to naval aircraft and for their design, development, and production. He will, 
in addition, carry out any other duties outside the naval sphere which the Controller may 
delegate to him. Rear-Admiral Casper John, C.B., who had been Chief Naval 
Representative, was appointed to this new post. 


In order to provide more effective liaison between the two departments in this field, 
the Minister and the First Lord have agreed that the Controller of Supplies (Air) should 
attend meetings of the Board of Admiralty when aircraft supply matters are under 
consideration. This will ensure that the Ministry~of Supply has the same close contact 
with the Admiralty as it already possesses with the Air Council. 


““ SEAMEW ” AIRCRAFT.—A new type of naval light anti-submarine aircraft, known 
as the “‘ Seamew,”’ was flown at the Farnborough Air Show. Built by Short Brothers and 
Harland, Limited, it is fitted with a ‘‘ Mamba” airscrew-turbine. With a crew of two, 
it is equipped to carry special electronic search equipment and anti-submarine weapons, 
and has been specifically designed for operation from light escort carriers and merchant 
vessels fitted with flight decks. 


ROYAL MARINES 


CAPTAIN GENERAL.—H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh paid his first official visit to 
the Royal Marines as Captain General on 15th July, when he visited Portsmouth Group 
at Eastney Barracks, Southsea, witnessed the ceremony of Beating Retreat, and after- 
wards dined with the officers of the Corps. 


U.S.M.C. Visit.—A team of 16 officers and two other ranks from United States 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, visited Portsmouth and Plymouth Groups from 2oth 
to 24th July. The aim of the visit was to foster liaison and exchange ideas on amphibious 
matters. The team also visited the School of Amphibious Warfare, Fremington, where 
they attended an amphibious warfare study period. 


VisiT TO FRENCH COMMANDOS.—A team of six officers and eight non-commissioned 
officers from the Amphibious and Commando Schools, Royal Marines, visited French 
Commando Training Establishments in France and North Africa between 23rd June and 
5th July. This was in return for a visit of French Commandos to the Commando School 
in December, 1952. 

Banp SERVICE JUBILEE.—The R.M. Band Service celebrated its golden jubilee on 
26th September by a series of concerts at the R.M. School of Music, Deal, from 24th to 
26th September. The celebrations were concluded by a Parade Service on Sunday, 
27th September, which was attended by the Commandant General, Lieutenant-General 
J. C,. Westall, C.B., C.B.E., and the Fourth Sea Lord, Vice-Admiral S, M. Raw, C.B., 
C.B.E., representing the Board of Admiralty. The Band Service was formed in 1903 at 
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Eastney Barracks, where its Headquarters, the R.N. School of Music, remained until it 
moved to Deal in 1930. The school left Deal in 1940 and moved several times during 
the 1939-45 War before returning to Deal in 1950. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


AUSTRALIA 


FrLaG OFFICER COMMANDING.—Rear-Admiral R. R. Dowling, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.N., 
has been appointed Flag Officer Commanding H.M. Australian Fleet, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral J. W. M. Eaton, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. Rear-Admiral Dowling, who was 
promoted to flag rank on 8th July, is at present taking a course at the Imperial Defence 
College, and will return to Australia in December to take up his new command from 
Rear-Admiral Eaton, who has been on loan from the Royal Navy. 

THIRD NavaL MEMBER.—Captain (E) C. C. Clark, O.B.E., D.S.C., R.A.N., is promoted 
to Rear-Admiral (E) to date 15th September, 1953, and appointed Third Naval Member 
of the Commonwealth Naval Board and Chief of Construction, vice Engineer Rear- 
Admiral J. W. Wishart, C.B.E., R.A.N., who is placed on the retired list from that date. 
Rear-Admiral Clark is the first graduate of the Royal Australian Naval College to attain 
the rank of Rear-Admiral (E). 

New GUINEA PaTROL.—It was announced in Canberra on roth August that a ship 
of the Royal Australian Navy will carry out patrol work in New Guinea waters next 
year, based at either Darwin or Manus Island. The aircraft carrier Vengeance and two 
destroyers will also visit Darwin and Manus in April during a cruise of northern waters. 
The Navy Minister, Mr. McMahon, announcing these arrangements, said the basing of 
an Australian warship continuously in this area would ensure that constant patrol was 
being carried out in northern Australian waters. 


CEYLON 


New Launcu 


A launch, 45-ft. long, which is being shipped to Colombo for the Royal Ceylon Navy 
and will be used by senior officers and officials on inspections, was demonstrated on the 
Thames on 25th August after completing trials. The launch was ordered by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies and was built at the Hampton-on-Thames yard of John I. 
Thornycroft and Co., Limited. 


INDIA 
FLaG OFFICER, FLOTILLAS.—See under Flag Appointments. 


TRANSFER OF FRIGATES.—In the House of the People at Dejhi on 5th August, 
Mr. Mahavir Tyagi, the Defence Minister, said that the three ‘“‘ Hunt” class frigates 
which had been obtained on loan from the British Admiralty (see the August JouRNAL, 
page 481) were for the purpose of training Indian naval personnel. Hitherto some Indian 
personnel had trained in the Royal Navy, but the British Government had informed the 
Government of India that the Admiralty was unable to cope with this work any longer. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 


NEw FRIGATES 


Three fast frigates were launched at Lorient on 3rd October, the Surcouf, Kersaint, 
and Bouvet. They form part of a class of 17, of which the Cassard and Chevalier Paul had 
already been launched and 12 others will follow. Described officially as escorteurs rapides, 
each vessel will displace 2,700 tons, mount a substantial anti-aircraft armament and 
torpedo tubes, and carry a complement of 348 officers and men. 
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GREECE 


First Lorp’s Visit.—On concluding his visit to Athens during his tour of the 
Mediterranean, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, M.P., sent a 
message of thanks to the Commander-in-Chief, Royal Hellenic Navy, Vice-Admiral 
Lappas, for his kind welcome and for making possible his inspection of the Greek ships. 
“TI have been much impressed,” he said, ‘‘ by the spirit of cheerful efficiency which so 
obviously inspires all ranks and ratings under your command.”’ 

British Nava Mission.—During the visit of Mr. Thomas the future of the British 
Naval Mission to Greece, the last and oldest of the missions which this Country has 
maintained there, having been operating since 1909, was discussed with the Defence 
Minister, Mr. Kanellopoulos. It is understood that the Mission will continue its training 
work, although on a reduced scale. 


NETHERLANDS 
SUBMARINES RETURNED 


H.M. Submarines Tapiy and Taurus, both of the “ T”’ class, which had been on 
loan to the Royal Netherlands Navy since June, 1948, are being handed back to the 
Royal Navy. The Tapir, renamed Zeehond for the period of loan, arrived at Gosport 
on 16th July. Following a refit, the Taurus, renamed Dolfijn, will return later in the 
year. The Taurus was completed in 1942 and the Tapir in 1944. 


TURKEY 
EXERCISES WITH RoyaL Navy 


The British Mediterranean Fleet, after leaving Istanbul (see Exercises and Cruises), 
exercised with ships of the Turkish Navy. This was the first occasion on which Turkish 
ships operated with a British carrier task force while being ‘attacked’ by Turkish 
submarines and British aircraft. In spite of language difficulties, the Turkish destroyers 
acquitted themselves well, and the Allied Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Lord Mount- 
batten, said that he looked forward to further bilateral exercises of this nature in future. 


UNITED STATES 


FLaG CHANGES,—Changes in the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington were completed 
on 17th August when Admiral Robert B. Carney was sworn in as Chief of Naval Operations 
in succession to Admiral William Fechteler. 


Atomic SUBMARINE.—The keel of the second American atomic-powered submarine, 
the Sea Wolf, was laid on 15th September at Groton, Connecticut, near to the ways where 
the Nautilus, the first such craft, is nearing completion. The Nautilus should be ready 
for trials next Summer. 




































ARMY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to assume the appointment of Colonel-in-Chief 
of The Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry, T.A., with effect from 18th August, 1953. 
(Substituted for the notification in respect of this Regiment in the August, 1953, JOURNAL, 
and in The London Gazetie (Supplement) of 1st June, 1953, which has been cancelled.) 


The Duke of Edinburgh inspected the 8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars at Luneberg, 
Germany, on 30th September. 

The Duke of Edinburgh visited the 1st Battalion, Welsh Guards, at Victoria Barracks, 
Windsor, on 1st October. 

The Duke of Gloucester visited the Royal Military Academy Sandhurst, on 30th July 
and took the salute at The Sovereign’s Parade. 

The Duke of Gloucester, on behalf of The Queen, presented a Guidon to The 
Northamptonshire Yeomanry in Althorp Park on 18th October. 


The Duchess of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, The King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
received the Freedom of Stranraer on behalf of the Regiment on 11th October. 


The Duchess of Kent, on behalf of The Queen, presented new Colours to the 579th 
(Royal Leicestershire) Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment, R.A., T.A., at De Montford Hall, 
Leicester, on 3rd October. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE ArpE-pE-CAMP GENERAL TO HER MajEsty.—General Sir Charles F. Keightley, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (21st July, 1953), vice General Sir John Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., promoted to Field-Marshal. 


To BE ArpE-DE-CampP To HER Majresty.—Brigadier E. F. E. Armstrong, C.B.E., 
late R.E. (18th August, 1953), vice Brigadier Sir Millis R. Jefferis, K.B.E., M.C., retired. 


To BE Honorary CHAPLAIN TO HER Majesty.—The Reverend K. A, Puntan, 
0.B.E., B.A., Chaplain to the Forces, rst Class (22nd September, 1953). 


To BE CoLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Army Medical Corps, Major-General 
R. D. Cameron, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., M.B., late R.A.M.C. (oth August, 1953), vice Major- 
General (Honorary Lieut.-General) Sir Treffry O. Thompson, K.C.S.I., C.B., C.B.E., 
M.D., tenure expired ; of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, Brigadier J. J. Plunkett, 
C.B.E., late R.A.V.C. (25th August, 1953), vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) G. A, Kelly, 
C.B., tenure expired. 

To BE CoLoNEL oF A ReGimentT.—Of The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
Major-General V. Eveleigh, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (18th October, 1953), vice General Sir 
Daril Watson, G.C.B., C.B.E., M.C., tenure expired. 





Honours AND AWARDS 


On 16th July, Her Majesty The Queen conferred the honour of Knighthood upon 
Colonel H. C. J. Hunt, C.B.E., D.S.O., leader of the successful Everest Expedition, 1953. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Ministry OF SuPpPpLy.—Major-General W. J. Eldridge, C.B., C.B.E.; D.S.O., M.C., 

appointed Controller of Supplies (Munitions), with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General 
(1st October, 1953). ; 

War Orrice.—General Sir Cameron G. G. Nicholson, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 

appointed Adjutant-General to the Forces (z9th September, 1953). 
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Major-General G. W. Lathbury, C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., appointed Vice Adjutant- 
General (January, 1954). 

Major-General W. A. Lord, C.B.E., appointed Director of Mechanical Engineering 
(January, 1954). 

Brigadier A. J. H. Dove, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Director of Quartering, with the 
temporary rank of Major-General (February, 1954). 

UnitEep Kincpom.—Brigadier E. S. B. Gaffney, C.B.E., appointed temporary G.O.C., 
Aldershot District, with the temporary rank of Major-General (7th September, 1953). 

Major-General N. W. Duncan, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
and Secretary, Royal Hospital, Chelsea (15th October, 1953). 

Lieut-General Sir Lashmer G. Whistler, K.B.E.,C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
Western Command (December, 1953). 

Major-General C. P. Jones, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., appointed Commandant, Staff College, 
Camberley (January, 1954). 

Brigadier B. P. Hughes, C.B.E., A.D.C., appointed G.O.C. 4 Anti-Aircraft Group, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (January, 1954). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) R. G. S. Hobbs, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Command- 
ant, Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(February, 1954). 

Grrmany.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) K. C. Cooper, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed 
Commander, 7th Armoured Division, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(December, 1953). 

Mippte East LAnp Forcrs.—General Sir Charles F. Keightley, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.O., A.D.C., appointed Commander-in-Chief (28th September, 1953). 

Brigadier (local Major-General) D. H. V. Buckle, C.B.E., A.D.C., appointed Director 
of Supplies and Transport, with the temporary rank of Major-General (6th August, 1953). 
Substituted for the notification in the May, 1953, JOURNAL. 

East AFRICA COMMAND.—Lieut.-General Sir Alexander M. Cameron, K.B.E., C.B., 
M.C., appointed Deputy Commander-in-Chief (7th June, 1953). 

West ArricaA Commanp.—Major-General E. O. Herbert, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
appointed G.O.C.-in-C., with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (December, 1953). 

Far East Lanp Forcrs.—Lieut.-General Sir Charles F. Loewen, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., appointed Commander-in-Chief. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) W. H. Lambert, C.B.E., appointed G.O.C., 1st 
Federation of Malaya Division, with the temporary rank of Major-General (1st October, 
1953). 

AuUSTRALIA.—Major-General A. C. Shortt, C.B., O.B.E., appointed Chief Liaison 
Officer, United Kingdom Service Liaison Staff (7th September, 1953). 

PaKIsTAN.—Brigadier (local Major-General) R. K. Millar, D.S.O., appointed 
Engineer-in-Chief, Pakistan Army, with the temporary rank of Major-General (13th July, 
1953). 

PROMOTIONS 

Geneval.—Lieut.-General (temporary General) to be General :—Sir George W. E. J. 

Erskine, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (21st July, 1953). 


Lieut.-Geneval.—Temporary Lieut.-General to be Lieut.-General :—M. S, Chilton, 
C.B., C.B.E. (21st July, 1953). 

Major-General to be temporary Lieut.-General :—W. J. Eldridge, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C. (1st October, 1953). 
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Major-Generals.—Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers, or Colonels to be Major 
Generals :—W. H. D. Ritchie, C.B., C.B.E. (21st July, 1953); T. Brodie, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(15th August, 1953); J. C. T. Willis, C.B.E. (21st August, 1953); H. H. C. Sugden, 
C.BE., D.S.O. (14th September, 1953). 


Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—G. E. R. Bastin, O.B.E. 
(7th July, 1953) ; R. K. Millar, D.S.O. (13th July, 1953); V. Boucher, C.B.E. (27th 
July, 1953); J. F. F. Oakeshott, C.B.E., A.D.C. (27th July, 1953); F. D. Rome, 
C.B.E., D.S. O. (4th August, 1953) ; D. H. V. Buckle, C.B.E., A.D.C. (6th August, 1953) ; 
C. H. Colquhoun, O.B.E. (31st Au ust, 1953); E. S. B. Gaffney, C.B.E. (7th September, 
1953); A. T. de Rhe-Philippe, C.B,, O.B.E. (10th September, 1953); F. N. Mitchell, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st October, 1953); W. H. Lambert, C.B.E. (rst October, 1953). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General Sir Julian A. Gascoigne, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. (15th August, 1953) ; Major-General R. Ll. Brown, C.B., C.B.E. 
(21st August, 1953); Major-General Sir Maurice B. Dowse, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.B.E. 
(14th September, 1953); General Sir John T. Crocker, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
(29th. September, 1953) ; Major-General C. G. B. Greaves, C.B., C.B.E. (8th October, 
1953) ; Major-General J. E. Witt, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (8th October, 1953) ; Major-General 
H. F. S. King, C.B., C.B.E. (14th October, 1953). 


CHAIRMAN BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


It was announced on 15th August that the Minister of Transport, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
had appointed General Sir Brian Robertson as Chairman of the British Transport Commis- 
sion. The announcement added that the Secretary of State for War had agreed to release 
General Sir Brian Robertson from the post of Adjutant-General to the Forces, to which 
he had recently been appointed, and that he would take up his new duties as soon as the 
negotiations with Egypt (in which he was taking part) had reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage. 

REINFORCEMENTS FOR KENYA 

It was announced on 27th August by the War Office, in consultation with the Colonial 
Office, that H.M. Government had decided to reinforce the military strength in Kenya in 
order to intensify the military campaign against Mau Mau terrorists. In consequence, the 
Headquarters, 49th Infantry Brigade, the 1st Battalion, The Northumberland Fusiliers, 
and the ist Battalion, The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers were sent to Kenya during 
September. 

On 19th September, it was announced that the 39th Corps Engineer Regiment (less 
one field squadron) was also being sent to Kenya in order to saad: the necessary 
engineer support to the troops in the Colony. 


Meanwhile, the Crown Agents for the Colonies have been seeking to recrait urgently 
450 men between the ages of 20 and 35 for service as Assistant Inspectors as part of a 
rapid expansion of the Kenya Police Force, to enable them gradually to relieve several 
battalions of The King’s African Rifles engaged on police duties. 


WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH TROOPS FROM AUSTRIA 


On 15th September, British Headquarters in Austria gave details of the reduction of 
British occupying forces in that country, from three battalions to one battalion; which 
was announced on 4th September. 


Troops to be withdrawn during November and December are: the 1st Battalion, 
The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, stationed at Spittal on the Drava; the 1st 
Battalion, The Green Howards, stationed at Graz; and No. 11 Independent Field 
Squadron, Royal Engineers, stationed at Zeltweg. It was stated that the withdrawals 
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would be followed by certain reductions in base installations, The 1st Battalion, The 
Middlesex Regiment, will, presumably, be remaining behind. 


StTaFF COLLEGES 


A list of officers who have been selected to attend the Staff College; Camberley, and 
British Commonwealth Staff Colleges in 1954 was published in The Times on 17th August. 


Army RECRUITING 


The Regular Army recruiting statistics for September show that the total number of 
enlistments from civil life during the month were 3,079 men and 797 boys compared with 
2,594 and 88 in July and 2,702 and 85 in August. The figures for re-enlistments were 
2 from Short Service (July, 2; August, 4) and 577 from National Service (July, 488; 
August, 520). 

DISCHARGE BY PURCHASE—REGULAR SOLDIERS 


The old privilege of discharge by purchase suspended at the outbreak of the Korean 
emergency was restored on 1st October, 1953, under the same conditions as previously 
obtained. Discharge by purchase is still a privilege and not a right, except for a recruit 
in his first three months’ service who has a statutory right to discharge by purchase under 
The Army Act, Section 82, on payment of a sum of £20. 


There are, however, certain restrictions on release which apply to tradesmen of special 
classes whose retention in army service is essential to operational efficiency, just as there 
are restrictions imposed when a soldier is notified of his overseas posting or when he has 
been at a station abroad for less than a year. 


Applications will not be entertained from men with less than three years’ service, 
with the exception ofthe recruit as mentioned above. This particular exception is a 
right and may not be restricted or withheld as in the case of normal discharge by purchase, 
which is essentially a privilege and may be withheld or curtailed at any time. 


In general, the new Army Council Instruction follows the principles laid down in 1 948 
when discharge by purchase was resumed after the 1939-45 War, and will apply both to 
men serving on the new 22 year engagement as well as to those serving under the shorter 
terms in excess of three years. 


In broad terms, a soldier in his fourth year of service will be required to pay £65 for 
discharge. If, however, he is a skilled tradesman the cost of discharge may be as much 
as {80 or, in the case of army trained apprentices, £125, unless of course he is in one of 
the restricted classes when release can only be approved on compassionate grounds. 


From the fourth year of service, the cost of release is on a decreasing scale until it 
reaches vanishing point at the end of fifteen years. From then on, if discharge is approved, 
the purchase rate is nil. 


Discharge for compassionate reasons is in no way affected by the re-introduction of 
discharge by purchase, A soldier has always been allowed release in circumstances of a 
serious compassionate nature where his presence at his home is proved to be essential to 
the well-being of his family or dependants, although release of this type has always in the 
case of Regulars been classed as being technically ‘‘ by purchase.” 


There is one more important feature in the scheme which has always obtained in the 
past and will remain, That is that a soldier who is allowed to take his discharge by 
purchase must meet the cost of the return to his home of himself and, if married, of his 
family. 

TERRITORIAL ARMY 


FORMATION TRAINING.—Full-scale training on Salisbury Plain was carried out by 
the 51st (Highland) Division, T.A., between 14th and 27th June; by the 50th (Tyne and 
Tees) Division, T.A., between 5th and 18th July; and by the 42nd (East Lancashire) 
Division, T.A., between oth and 22nd August. 
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The 56th (London) Armoured Division, T.A., carried out a two-day: instructional 
exercise on Salisbury Plain in September as a rehearsal for next year, when it will be its 
turn to train as a complete division. 

During an exercise in Norfolk, about 1,200 officers and men of the 44th Parachute 
Brigade, 16th Airborne Division, T.A., were dropped from 27 C.119 aircraft of the 12th 
United States Air Force, flown specially from Germany to take part in the exercise. 

ENLISTMENT OF Boys.—As the Territorial Army is finding some difficulty in enlisting 
and training bandsmen, buglers, trumpeters, drummers, and pipers, it is now proposed 
to adopt the same system as the Regular Army for training these musicians. 

Boys from 15 to 18 years of age may, with the written consent of their parents or 
guardians, enlist as band boys, buglers, etc. Enlistment will be for an initial period of 
four years and the boys will be regarded as men on obtaining the age of 18 years. 


ARMY EMERGENCY RESERVE 


The strength of the Army Emergency Reserve on 30th June was 111,684, according to 
the Ministry of Defence returns for Auxiliary forces issued on 31st August. Of this total 
11,392 were volunteers. The strength required is 140,000, of which 38,000 should be 
volunteers. 

New Heavy Tank 

It was announced by the War Office on 1st September that the new experimental 
tank is a prototype, with heavier armour and more powerful drive, which has been 
developed from the highly successful Centurion medium tank. 


The field trials to be held at home and abroad will provide essential production data 
for the heavy tank referred to by the Secretary of State in the Debate on the Army 
Estimates last March. The heavy tank will be complementary to and not a substitute for 
the Centurion. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Visit TO TURKEY By SECRETARY OF STATE FOR War.—The Secretary of State for 
War, Mr. Head, accompanied by Mr. Brooman-White, M.P., Parliamentary Priyate 
Secretary, and Major-General C. P. Jones, visited Ankara from 6th to gth October at the 
invitation of the Turkish Minister of National Defence. 

Tours oF THE C.1.G.S.—The Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Field-Marshal 
Sir John Harding, left London by air on 31st August to visit Canada at the invitation of 
the Chief of the Canadian General Staff. During his stay, he visited the Canadian Services 
College, the Royal Canadian School of Military Engineering, the Wainwright Military 
Camp in Alberta, the Canadian Army Staff College and Royal Military College, and the 
College Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. He returned to England by air on 13th September. 

On 18th September, Field-Marshal Sir John Harding flew to Yugoslavia where he 


watched Yugoslav Army manceuvres. Subsequently, he travelled to Austria where he 


inspected British occupation troops and presented new Colours to the ist Battalion, The 
Middlesex Regiment (Duke of Cambridge’s Own), on behalf of The Queen. 

On oth October, the. C.1.G_.S. left England by air to visit Australia and New Zealand, 
via Fayid in the Canal Zone, where he had discussions with the Australian,and New 
Zealand military authorities. On his return journey he will visit troops in Malaya where 
he is due to arrive on 1st November. 

PRESENTATION OF NEw CoLours.—On 26th September, the 4th/5th Battalion, 
The Royal Scots Fusiliers, were presented with new Colours by Commander G. H. 
Hughes-Onslow, Her Majesty’s Lieutenznt for the County of Ayr, at Churchill Barracks, 
Ayr. The ceremony marked the start of celebrations to commemorate the 275th anni- 
versary of the raising of the Regiment. 


FREEDOM oF GILLINGHAM, Kent.—On 1oth September, the. Corps of Royal Engineers. 


received the Freedom of Gillingham, Kent, at a parade at Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 
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FREEDOM OF THE CiTy oF LANCASTER.—The City of Lancaster conferred the Freedom 
of the City upon The King’s Own Royal Regiment (Lancaster) on 29th August. 


R.H.A. ComMEMORATION.—The stand of ‘‘ L’”’ Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery 
at the village of Nery in the 1914~18 War, in which the Battery earned its battle honours: 
and three Victoria Crosses, was commemorated at a service of remembrance there on 
30th August. One hundred and fifty members of the Battery now stationed with the 
British Army of the Rhine were in the party and were joined by 30 old comrades from 
Britain, several of whom fought in the action of 1st September, 1914, 


COMMEMORATION AT Mons.—Men of the 4th Battalion, The Middlesex Regiment: 
(Duke of Cambridge’s Own), on 23rd August commemorated the Battalion’s stand at 
Mons on 23rd August, 1914. A delegation of the London area Old Contemptibles Associa- 
tion also attended the ceremonies, which included a reception by the civil authorities at 
Mons town hall. 


Visit oF GENERAL CARPENTIER.—General Marcel Maurice Carpentier, Commander-in- 
Chief, Allied Land Forces Central Europe, arrived at London airport on 28th September, 
on a two-day visit to London. During his stay, he visited the Minister of Defence, Field- 
Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis, and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Field- 
Marshal Sir John Harding. Subsequently, he was the guest of the Army Council at 
luncheon. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


PRESENTATION OF CoLours.—Lady Patricia’ Ramsay, Colonel-in-Chief of Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, presented new Colours to the 2nd Battalion at Calgary 
on 11th September, and took the salute at a parade during which the 1st Battalion trooped 
the Colour. This was the first time since the Regiment was formed in 1914 that its 
Colonel-in-Chief has reviewed it on Canadian soil. 


COMMANDER, 27TH CANADIAN INFANTRY BrRIGADE.—Brigadier W. A. B. Anderson, 
O.B.E., C.D., has been appointed Commander, 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade in 
Germany, in succession to Brigadier J. E. C. Pangman, D.S.O., E.D. 


OFFICER CADET TRAINING IN GERMANY.—Seventy-four officer cadets and second 
lieutenants from University Contingents, C.O.T.C., took part in training with the 27th 
Canadian Infantry Brigade in Germany this Summer. 


COMMEMORATION CEREMONY AT Fort HENRyY.—A ceremony commemorating the 
services of British and Canadian forces at Fort Henry, one of Canada’s oldest military 
fortifications, was held at Kingston on 3rd September. A bronze plaque bearing the 
names of 41 British and Canadian regiments which garrisoned the fort between 1812 and 
1940 was unveiled by Lieut.-General Sir Archibald Nye, United Kingdom High Commis- 
sioner to Canada. 


Visit OF UNITED StaTEs Army OrFicers.—A group of United States Army officers 
whose military appointments are concerned with the movement of personnel and equip- 
ment between Canada and the United States and similar duties were invited to Canada 
during September. They visited Army Headquarters in Ottawa and various Service 
centres including Toronto, Camp Borden, and Camp Valcartier with the object of 
familiarizing themselves with Canadian Army practices and procedures. They also saw 
something of Canada’s production capacity and industrial potential.| Two similar tours 
for United States Army officers took place in 1952. 


Ar To N.A.T.0.—Several shiploads of Canadian Army supplies and equipment left 
Canada in September for Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, and Portugal. The shipments 
included heavy general service lorries, wireless sets, artillery tractors, and maintenance 
equipment for field and anti-aircraft artillery. 
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AUSTRALIA 


APPOINTMENTS.—Major-General S. H. W. C. Porter, C.B.E., D.S.O., E.D., has been 
appointed representative of the Citizen Military Forces on the Australian Military Board, 
in’ Succession to Major-General W. J. V. Windeyer, C.B.E., D.S.O., E.D. 


Brigadier R. J. H. Risson, D.S.O., M.B.E., E.D., has been promoted and has become 
Commander, 3rd Division, in succession to Major-General Porter. 


CASUALTIES IN KoreEA:—From the outbreak of hostilities, the Australian Army 
suffered 1,601 casualties, of which 258 lost their lives and 977 were wounded in action. 
In addition, four are missing, believed killed. A total of 7,624 army personnel have 
qualified for the Korea Service Medal, and almost 4,000 have served in base establishments 
in Japan in support of the front-line troops. 


REGULAR ARMY STRENGTH.—After the annual conference of senior army officers at 
Army Headquarters in Melbourne, Mr. Joseph Francis, the Minister for the Army, stated 
that the Regular Army had reached its planned target strength, and that problems 
associated with the training of officers and non-commissioned officers had largely been 
overcome. Under the present intense training schedules, which included the output 
from the Royal Military College, Duntroon, the recently established Officer Cadet School 
at Portsea, and the large number of training schools and courses being conducted in all 
Commands, it was anticipated that a considerable improvement in the officer and non- 
commissioned officer position would be made in 1954. 

Cit1zEN MriLitary Forces.—In the same statement, Mr. Francis said that the 
expansion of the C.M.F., which provided for new units to absorb the steady output of 
National Service men completing their period of basic training, had progressed favourably. 


INDIA 


AUXILIARY INDIAN ARMY 

The Minister for Defence Organization, Mr. Tyagi, announced on 8th August that 
the Indian Government had decided to form an Auxiliary Territorial Army to provide 
elementary military training fot as many men as possible, with a view to inculcating in 
them a sense of discipline and thus enabling them to discharge better their duties as 
citizens of a free country. 

Members of this auxiliary force, which could be joined by persons between the ages 
of 18 and 40, would undergo continuous training for seven days in camp, but would have 
no liability for military service. Training would include drill, elementary field engineering, 
musketry, and physical training. Trainees would receive clothing, equipment, rations, 
medical treatment, and small ‘out-of-pocket expenses while in camp. 

In the. first instance, Mr.. Tyagi stated, 36 camps for 500 trainees each would be 


set up. 
NIGERIA 


Honour FOR NIGERIAN SERGEANT-MAJOR 


Major-General G. H. Inglis, G.O.C., Nigeria Area, at a parade at Abeokuta in August, 


presented Regimental Sergeant-Major Chari Maigumeri with the honorary commission: 


in the rank of captain, granted to him by H.M. The Queen. He was also presented with a 
sword engraved with his name. 

Sergeant-Major Chari Maigumeri first joined the German colonial forces in the 
Cameroons in 1913, and was awarded the Iron Cross for gallantry in a patrol action in 
the Cameroons. On the outbreak of the 1914-18 War he was taken prisoner by the British 
and later, in 1917, volunteered to join The Nigeria Regiment. He was awarded the 
Military Medal and the British Empire Medal during his subsequent service, and he 
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marched in the Coronation Procession in London, ‘ He was made an honorary captain on 
the eve of his retirement on roth August. 


FOREIGN 


THE NETHERLANDS 
TRIAL MOBILIZATION 


A trial mobilization limited to the 3rd Division of the Royal Netherlands Army took 
place during the first week in August. The exercise was watched by officers of the N.A.T.O, 


PORTUGAL 


ArMy EXERCISE 


An army exercise took place in en area East of the Cintra mountain range between 3rd 
and 7th August. Roads were closed and residents and livestock were evacuated from the 
area where live ammunition was used by both Artillery and I nfantry. 


TURKEY 


ARMY MANG@UVRES 


The Third Turkish Army, under the command of General Zakai Oken, Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff, took part in manceuvres in the eastern provinces of ‘Turkey during 
mid-September. General Wyman, Commander, South-Eastern N.A.T.O. Command, and 
officers of many nationalities watched.the exercises. The First and Second Turkish Armies 
carried out manceuvres in Thrace and western Anatolia on later dates. 


General Mohd. Ayub Khan, C.-in-C., Pakistan armed. forces, ‘arrived in: Istanbul on 
14th September on a ten-day visit to Turkey. ; 


UNITED STATES 


Vicr-CuieEF oF Starr, U.S. Army.—General Charles Bolte has; become Vice-Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army, in succession to General John E. Hull who recently succeeded General 
Mark Clark in the Far East. 


Atomic Guns FoR EvuropE.—On 15th September, Mr. Stevens, Secretary of the 
U.S. Army, announced that a field artillery battalion of 280 mm. mobile guns capable of 
firing atomic shells would be sent to Europe soon, to train’ with the N.A.T-.O. forces. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


ARMY MAN@UVRES 


Yugoslav Army manceuvres, stated to be the biggest ever held in Yugoslavia, took 
place in September, the major exercise being in the Zagreb area. For the first time since 
the 1939-45 War, the Yugoslav Army invited a number of military delegations from the 
western world to watch its Autumn manceuvres. Countries invited to send delegations 
included Britain, who was represented by Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, and several senior officers, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and the United 
States. 























AIR NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


RUNNYMEDE MEmorIAL.—On 17th October, The Queen, accompanied by the Duke 
of Edinburgh, unveiled at Runnymede a Memorial to 20,000 airmen of the Commonwealth 
forces in the last war who have no known grave. 

H.R.H. THE Duke or EpinsurGH.—The Duke of Edinburgh wa* the Reviewing 
Officer of the passing-out parade at the Royal Air Force College, Cranwell, on 28th July. 

HoNoRARY SURGEON TO THE QuEEN.—Air Commodore P. B. L. Potter, C.B.E.. 
M.D., Ch.B., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H., has been appointed Honorary Surgeon to The Queen 
(29th July, 1953). 





APPOINTMENTS 

Attrep Arr Forces.—Air Marshal Sir Basil Embry, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, Allied Air Forces Central Europe, with the acting rank 
of Air Chief Marshal (16th July, 1953). 

Air Ministry.—Air Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., appointed Vice-Chief of the Air Staff (October, 1953). 

Air Vice-Marshal T. G. Pike, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., appointed Deputy Chief of the 
Air Staff, with the acting rank of Air Marshal (October, 1953). 

Air Commodore C. E. Chilton, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Assistant Chief of the Air 
Staff (Policy) (September, 1953). 

Air Vice-Marshal the Earl of Bandon, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., appointed Assistant 
Chief of the Air Staff (Training) (October, 1953). 

Air Vice-Marshal L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Assistant 
Chief of the Air Staff (Operations) (November, 1953). 

Dr. O. G. Sutton, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., J.P., appointed Director of Meteorological 
Office (September, 1953). 

Ministry oF SupPLy.—Air Chief Marshal Sir John W. Baker, K.C.B., M.C., D.F.C., 
A.D.C., appointed Controller of Supplies (Air) (October, 1953). 

Air Commodore H. D. McGregor, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed to Headquarters, 
Guided Weapons, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (September, 1953). 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE.—Air Vice-Marshal T. N. McEvoy, C.B., C.B.E., 
appointed Royal Air Force Instructor (September, 1953). 

Royat OpsERvER Corps.—Air Commodore J. H. T. Simpson, D.S.0., A.F.C., 
appointed Commandant (March, 1954). 

Royat Avuxitiary Arr Forcz.—The Viscount Leverhulme, T.D., appointed 
Honorary Air Commodore, No. 610 (County of Chester) Squadron (2oth July, 1953). 

Bomsper ComManDd.—Air Vice-Marshal A. McKee, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., appointed Senior Air Staff Officer (October, 1953). 

Air Commodore J. G. Elton, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., appointed Air Officer in charge 
of Administration with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (October, 1953). 

Air Vice-Marshal E. C. Hudleston, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Air Officer Commanding 
No. 3 Group (September, 1953). 

Air Vice-Marshal G. D. Harvey, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., appointed Air Officer 
Commanding No. 23 Group (October, 1953). 
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FIGHTER ComMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal H. L. Patch, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Air 
Officer Commanding No. 11 Group (November, 1953). 

CoastaL ComMAND.—Air Marshal Sir John Boothman, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
appointed Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief (15th November, 1953). 

Air Commodore P. D. Cracroft, A.F.C., appointed Senior Air Staff Officer with the 
acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (15th October, 1953). 

MippLE East Arr Force,.—Air Vice-Marshal C. B. R. Pelly, C.B., C.B.E;, M.C., 
appointed Commander-in-Chief with the acting rank of Air Marshal (October, 1953). 

Air Commodore G. I. L. Saye, C.B., O.B.E., A.F.C., appointed Officer in charge of 
Administration with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (January, 1954). 

Far East Atr Force.—Air Vice-Marshal A. D. Gillmore, C.B.E., appointed Senior 
Air Staff Officer (September, 1953). 

Szconp Tacticat Arr Force.—Air Vice-Marshal Sir Harry Broadhurst, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.0., D.F.C., A.F.C., appointed Commander-in-Chief (January, 1954). 

AprEn.—Air Vice-Marshal S. O. Bufton, C.B., D.F.C., appointed Air Officer 
Commanding British Forces (October, 1953). 

R.A.F. Starr CoLteGcE.—Air Vice-Marshal D. Macfadyen, C.B., C.B.E., appointed 
Commandant (1st November, 1953). 

ScHoot oF LanD/AIR WARFARE.—Air Vice-Marshal G, Harcourt-Smith, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.V.O., to be Commandant (October, 1953). 


RETIREMENT 


Air Vice-Marshal W. E. Barnes, C.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. & H., Q.HLS. 
(29th July, 1953). 


OPERATIONS 


R.A.F. Attack Mav Mav.—During 10 weeks in May, June, and July, Harvard 
aircraft made 183 sorties against 85 different targets. One thousand and ninety-six 
bombs were dropped and 96,000 rounds of ammunition fired. The interrogation of 
prisoners has brought evidence of successful attacks—particularly of the damaging effect 
of the bombing on the morale of gangs in the prohibited area. 


No. 45 SQuapDRON In Mataya.—No. 45 Hornet Squadron has recently completed 
five years flying operations against terrorists in the jungle. Four thousand five hundred 
air strikes have been carried out. Originally equipped with Beaufighters, the Squadron 
was re-equipped with Hornets in March, 1952. 


FLIGHTS 


R.A.F. SHACKLETONS FLY TO AMERICA 
A squadron of Shackleton maritime reconnaissance aircraft, commanded by Squadron 
Leader A. E. W. Laband, left R.A.F. Station, St. Eval, Cornwall, for the United States 
Navy base at Quenset in September, where they operated for two weeks during the 
N.A.T.O. Exercise ‘‘ Mariner.” 


ExErcIsE ‘‘ MOMENTUM” 


Held between 14th and 23rd August, the main object of this exercise, which was 
under the overall control of Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle, A.O.C.-in-C., Fighter Command, 
was to test the whole of the defence system of the United Kingdom. In addition to 
Bomber and Fighter Command, the following took part: the 2nd Tactical Air Force, 
the 4th Allied Tactical Air Force from Southern Germany, the Fleet Air'Arm, the Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force, Class ‘‘H ” and “E” Reservists, and the Royal'Observer Corps ; 
also involved were the R.C.A.F. and the U.S.A.F. based in this Country. 
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The exercise largely took the form of a battle between Bomber Command’s Canberras 
and Fighter Command’s Meteor and: Vampire night fighters. 


Summing up’after’'the exercise, Sir Dermot Boyle said that of 10,000 sorties flown, 
7,600 had been made: by the defending forces. “‘I feel,’’ he said, ‘‘ that as we have not 
got Swifts, Hunters,.and Javelins, my primary responsibility is to make sure that, if we 
had them to-morrow, we could use them in the most efficient way possible. From what 
I have seen of the exercise, I think we will go as near using them efficiently as it is 
humanly possible to go.”” He went on to explain : ‘‘ We would have done infinitely better 
had we had higher performance aircraft. Many of our interceptions just missed because 
of lack of performance.”” He emphasized that the percentage of successful interceptions 
at night had been higher than by day. The C.-in-C., Fighter Command, added that guided 
missiles were unlikely to replace piloted fighter aircraft entirely for many years. 


Air Marshal G. H. Mills, A.O.C.-in-C., Bomber Command, remarked that almost 
one-third of the aircraft in the attacking sorties had refuelled in Denmark, Germany, 
and Norway... “‘ We had only one night when we had no operations at all,’’ he said, “‘ and 
at the end of the exercise we had at least the same number of aircraft and crew serviceable 
as when we started.” 

TRAINING 


Boy Entrants.—tThe biggest intake of recruits to the R.A.F, under the Boy Entrants 
training scheme reported to R.A.F. Station, Cosford, on 19th October for attestation. 
Well over 500 youths between the ages of 15 and 174, who are making their careers in the 
R.A.F., began three months basic Service and educational training prior to learning their 
skilled R.A.F. trade. 


Each intake has vacancies for airframe, engine, instrument, electrical, air radar, 
ground wireless, armament and air wireless mechanics, telegraphists, and cooks.’. The 
training course lasts for 18 months. The new intake included the first course of boy cooks, 


GRADUATION PARADE aT Hatton.—The Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir William F. Dickson, was present as the Reviewing Officer at Halton on 24th July, 
when the graduation parade of the 66th Entry of aircraft apprentices at the R.A.F.’s 
No. 1 School of Technical Training was held. 


ORGANIZATION 


R.A.F. Lincotns aGAIN FoR Maraya.—A squadron of Lincoln medium bombers 
left R.A.F. Station, Hemswell, Lincs., in August for Singapore. The R:A.F. Lincolns 
are supplementing the Lincoln squadron of the Royal Australian Air Force which has 
been operating with the security forces against the bandits in Malaya for some time, 
having taken over originally from other Lincoln squadrons of the R.A.F. 

AMERICAN AIRCRAFT FOR MALTA.—The Colonial Office on 30th September issued the 
following statement :—“‘ After further study of the defence requirements of the area in 
modern conditions, it had been decided that an increase in the number of United States 
aircraft stationed in Malta is necessary in order to provide adequately for the defence of 
the island and the central Mediterranean. This will involve some redistribution of the 
British and United States Air Forces on the various airfields, with a certain amount of 
consequential construction works. These arrangements will be reviewed from time to 
time in the light of changes in the international situation.” 


MATERIEL 


HELICOPTERS FOR THE SERVICES.—The Under-Secretary of State for Air stated 
recently in Parliament: “‘ We have started forming helicopter squadrons for search and 
rescue duties in Fighter and Coastal Commands. A squadron of) Royal Air Force heli- 
copters is already employed on casualty evacuation duties in the Far East. We. also 
intend to begin forming a flight of search and rescue helicopters in the Middle East Air 
Force later this year. Other Royal Air Force helicopters are employed on air observation 
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post duties in co-operation withthe Army, In all, about.20 helicopters are at present in 
service with squadrons and they are coming forward in increasing numbers.” 


DELTA TRAINER Fy.1Es.—A new dual control version of the Avro 707 delta-wing 
research aircraft—the 77¢—-has made its first flight. It has been built to help pilots to 
become familiar with delta-wing aircraft, With Squadron Leader J. B. Wales, an Avro 
test pilot, at the controls, the 707¢ made its maiden flight on 1st July from Waddington 
airfield, near Avro’s Bracebridge Heath factory at Lincoln. Later it made a 30-minute 
flight from Waddington to Avro’s main base at Woodford, near Manchester.. To prepare 
the way for the Vulcan, the first delta-winged bomber, which is now in super-priority 
production for the R.A.F., A. V. Roe and Company has built a number of small research 
aircraft with wings of similar shape. The 707B was produced for low-speed flying and 
two 707a’s for high-speed flight. 

Victor’s HanDs-orF LANDING,—More than 50 United States’ aviation specialists, 
who were in Britain to attend the Anglo-American aeronautical conference, visited the 
Handley Page airfield at Radlett, Hertfordshire, on’ 14th September to watch a demon- 
stration designed to substantiate the manufacturers’ claim that the Handley Page Victor 
bomber can land itself without assistance from the pilot after the controls have been 
correctly set. Squadron Leader'H. G. Hazeldon, the Handley Page chief test pilot, who 
flew the Victor, had with him in the cockpit as a ‘ neutral’ observer Lieutenant-Com- 
mander D. P. Davies, R.N., chief test pilot of the Air Registration Board. Commander 
Davies said on landing that from a height of 500-400 feet to landing, the pilot did not 
have to make any change in the elevator setting, and the small changes made in aileron 
and rudder settings were to counteract the cross-wind. He was satisfied that in satis- 
factory conditions there would be no need to touch the control column. 


OrF-sHORE HUNTER DETAILS.—It is now officially reported that the Dutch and 
Belgian aircraft industries have obtained orders for the construction under licence of 460 
Hawker Hunter jet fighters. Of this total, 112 are destined for the United States, 156 
for the Dutch Air Force, and 192 for the Belgian air force. Except for the engines, 
under-frames, and part of the wings, the aircraft will be built in the Netherlands. 
Belgium will assemble those aircraft destined for her own air.force. Production in the 
Netherlands will be effected in close co-operation between Fokker, Aviolanda, and de 
Schelde, with Fokker having the leading part in the construction. 


R.A.F.s Last WELLINGTON MAKES FAREWELL FLIGHTs.—The last Wellington 
remaining in the Royal Air Force is making farewell flights. 

Vickers Wellingtons, one of the best known and most widely-used aircraft types of 
the war, have been employed on training duties during the past eight years, They were 
finally withdrawn from service this Summer on replacement by Varsities. The Wellingtons 
were returned to Maintenance Command for disposal as scrap, and No. MF628, a Mark 
10 trainer, is the only specimen still in flying condition. 

Wellington bombers operated from the first R.A.F. raid of the war, on 4th September, 
1939, tight through until March, 1945. Altogether 11,461 were built—several thousand 
more than any other British bomber type. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 


SPEED REcoRD,—On 25th September, Lieutenant-Commander M, J. Lithgow, RN, 
set up a speed record of 737.3 m.p.h. on a Vickers Supermarine Swift F4 (Rolls-Royce 
Avon RA-14 engine) at Castel Idris, Libya. 


BATILE OF BRITAIN WEEK.—On Tuesday, 15th September, 252 jet aircraft flew 
over London led by a Hurricane and a Spitfire. This was the largest jet force ever seen 
over London. In addition to those of the Royal Air Force, aircraft of the Royal Canadian 
and United States Air Forces took part. The celebrations concluded with a Thanksgiving 
Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday, 20th September. 
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ENGLAND TO NEw ZEALAND AIR Race.—The result of the air race, which took 
place between London and Christchurch between 8th and roth October, was as follows :— 

Speed Section.—First : British Canberra P.R. Mk. 3; pilot—Squadron Leader 
R. L. E. Burton, A.F.C., R.A.F.; navigator—Flight Lieutenant H. Gannon, D.F.C., 
R.A.F.; overall time—23 hours 51 minutes; flying time—2z2 hours 29 minutes. 
Second : R.A.A.F. Canberra bomber Mk. 20 ; pilot—Squadron Leader P. F. Raw, D.F.C., 
R.A.A.F. ; navigator—Flight Lieutenant W. D. Kerr, R.A.A.F. ; overall time—24 hours 
32 minutes ; flying time—zz2 hours 29 minutes. 

Transport Section.—First : K.L.M., D.C.64; overall time—,49 hours. 57 minutes 
(allowance 44 hours 29 minutes). Second: B.E.A., Viscount; overall time—4o hours 
4° minutes. 

25,000-MILE Tour.—Air Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, Vice-Chief of the Air 
Staff designate, has been carrying out a 25,000-mile tour in a Hastings of Transport 
Command. He has visited Ceylon, New Zealand, India, and R.A.F. units in the Far 
East and Middle East. 

First BoMBER SQUADRON TO RECEIVE STANDARD.—Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir John Salmond, Chief of the Air Staff from 1930 to 1933, presented the Squadron 
Standard to No. 7 Squadron at the R.A.F. Station, Upwood, on 9th October. Sir John 
Salmond was the original officer commanding the squadron on its formation on 1st May, 
1914. 

PRESENTATION OF ESHER TRropHY.—The Earl of Limerick, Chairman of the Council 
of the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Association, presented this trophy to No. 610 
(County of Chester) Squadron, Royal Auxiliary Air Force, at Hooton Park on roth October. 
The Esher Trophy is awarded annually to the most efficient fighter squadron of the Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force. 

Gorpon SHEPHARD MEMORIAL PrizE Essay CompetTition.—The results of the 
1952/1953 competition were as follows :— 


1st Prize (50 guineas) ... ... Flight Lieutenant J. B. L. Bruce, M.A. 

2nd Prize (30 guineas) ... ..- Wing Commander J. E. T. Haile. 

3rd Prize (20 guineas) ... ... Wing Commander C. N. Foxley-Norris, 
D.S.O. 


The subject for the 1953/54 competition is :— 

““ Owing to the power of future atomic weapons, the next war may be short. 
The side possessing the greatest air strength may therefore achieve a decision in 
the first few weeks. Thus expenditure on long war projects such as anti-submarine 
warfare may seriously jeopardize our chances in a future war.” 


Discuss this proposition and its implications. 
DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


FIGHTER Winc 1n GEeRMANY.—The three Squadrons of No. 4 (Fighter) Wing, 
R.C.A.F., left Canada on 27th August to take up their N.A T.O. post at Baden-Sellingen, 
Germany. This Wing, like the other three R.C.A.F. Wings in the N.A.T.O., is equipped 
with F-86E Sabres. 

ArrcraFt Propuction.—tThe first production model of the Canadian built Sabre 5 
was flown recently. This aircraft is the F-86E Sabre, built under licence in Canada, and 
powered by the Avro (Canada) Orenda turbo-jet engine, which develops about 7,200 Ib. 
thrust, an increase of 2,000 Ib. over the U.S.-engined model. Canadian Sabre production rate 
is about 50 per month and about 740 have been produced, a substantial quantity having 
been delivered to the R.A.F. and the U.S.A:F. 
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Canadair is also currently engaged in the production of T-33A jet trainers under 
licence. 

Avro (Canada) has delivered the last CF-100 Mk. 3 all-weather fighter with a 50 per 
cent. advance over planned time. The production lines are now being converted for 
production of the rocket-carrying Mk. 4, with peak output planned for early 1954. 


AUSTRALIA 


Pitots In CoRONATION REvIEwW.—Twelve pilots from No. 78 R.A.A.F. (Fighter) 
Wing, based at Malta, took part in the Coronation Review at Odiham on 15th July, 

Jet BomBer Test.—The first Australian built Canberra jet bomber recently carried 
out'a test flight from Laverton-Darwin-Perth-Christchurch. It completed the flight, a 
distance of 8,285 miles, in 16 hours 53 minutes flying time. 

Jet Ficuter Test.—In August, the first Australian built jet Sabre dived from a 
height of 42,000 feet and broke the sound barrier. 


FOREIGN 
BRAZIL 


Jomvt Exercise Brazit-U.S.A.—Joint exercises by Brazilian and United States 
naval and air forces, in which roughly 20 units from the Brazilian and U.S. Navies includ- 
ing the battleship Missouri took part, have been held near Santos. The object of the 
exercise was to ward off “‘ an enemy approaching Brazilian territorial waters.” In particu- 
lar, submarine attacks on convoys were defeated. The Brazilian Air Forces were 
represented by North American B.25 Mitchells, F.51 Mustangs, and Republic F.47 
Thunderbolts. The Gloster Meteors now being assembled in Brazil were, however, absent. 

FokKER AGREEMENT SIGNED,—The Brazilian Government and Fokker Aircraft 
Factories signed an agreement in Rio de Janeiro at the beginning of August under which 
the Dutch company is to manufacture both jet and piston-engined aircraft. The company 
plans to assemble 150 piston-engined and 50 jet training aircraft, presumably the Fokker 
$.14 Mach Trainer, at a plant to be erected at Galeas International Airport. The new 
company is to be known as ‘‘ Fokker Industria Aeronautica S.A. do Brasil.” 


FRANCE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


In 1944, there was no aircraft industry in France and the French Air Force was only 
that which had been formed on foreign soil equipped with foreign aircraft. There was an 
urgent need for the re-establishment of the aircraft industry and the production of aircraft 
that would enable France to resume its place among the world’s air Powers. 

An analysis of 56 production types shows that 31 are for military purposes. Of these 
only six are true combat aircraft, the remainder being transport and trainer types. Of the 
six combat aircraft, three are derived from the British designed Vampire, and the re- 
maining three are the M.D. 450 Ouragan, the Mystére II, and the Mystére IV. If the 
production of first-line aircraft were the only yard-stick of success, then the French 
aircraft industry might be considered to have failed to date. However, exhibits at the 
XX Salon this year provided ample evidence that the French aircraft industry had finally 
come to grips with reality. Of the many aircraft shown there, the Mystére IV, the S.O. 
Vautour, the Noratlas, the Magister, and Sipa 200 jet trainer are all among the best of 
their kind, 

In the experimental field also there seems to be a move towards orthodoxy. The 
SE. 5000 Baroudeur and the SO. 9000 Trident incorporate basically sound ideas which 
have been, or are being, pursued by other countries. 


The aero engine industry in France has met with rather more success, The excellent 
work by the Societé Nationale d’Etude et de Construction de Moteurs d’Aviation has 
developed a family of A.T.A.R.1o1 jet engines comparable with the products of most 
other countries, and rumour has it that the ‘‘ Vulcain ” engine now on type tests will be 
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one of the most powerful engines in the world. The Societé Turbomeca have rightly 
achieved international fame for their work on small turbine engines which appear to havea 
great future as thrust augmentors, jet assisted take-off units, and as the motive power for 
cruising and landing of rocket powered aircraft. The fitting of these small motors to light 
aircraft has given France a lead on the rest of the world in jet trainer aircraft. 


GREECE 
AtR MATERIEL COMMAND 


An Air Materiel Command has been formed in the Royal Hellenic Air Force, to be 
commanded by the former Director of Supply; Group Captain Valvis. 


LEBANON 
LEBANESE AIR FORCE RECEIVES JET AIRCRAFT 


The first jet aircraft for the Lebanese Air Force was delivered in August. It is a 
de Havilland Vampire Trainer Mk.11. 


RUSSIA 


GROWTH OF AIR PoWER IN THE Far East.—With the intensification of military and 
political activity in the Far East, the international Press is taking an increasing interest 
in Far Eastern affairs. There has meantime been a development of air policy in that 
region which has received almost no publicity. Recent incidents over North Japan 
indicate this trend. They are the outcome of increasing Soviet air strength in the Far 
East, combined with regrouping,.the consequences of which may be observed even in 
units operating in the western border areas and in central Russia. In general, this 
extensive shift of forces is directed towards the Siberian region, particularly the coastal 
areas round the Sea of Japan and the Sea of Okhotak, the peninsula of Kamchatka, and 
the region opposite Alaska on the Bering Strait and Bering Sea. 


A sensation was also caused by a report that 50-60 Ilyushin jet beniincs had appeared 
on the further side of ‘‘ MIG Alley ’”’ on the Yalu River. At least 100 aircraft of this type 
were subsequently observed in the same area. They were twin-engined Ilyushin bombers 
of the type already known in the West. Following this, it was reported that the U.S.A.F. 
was to be (or had been already) strengthened in Korea and Japan. Almost simultaneously 
it was announced that Soviet units in the Far East had been equipped with high speed 
modern Type 35 aircraft. Soviet units had not previously been known to possess 
this type. 

It is not certain whether the majority of the numerous “ air bases ” under construc- 
tion for jet bombers have been completed meantime. (The expression “ air base ’’ is 
used in the Soviet Union to designate a collection of airfields.) ‘‘ Air bases ” of this kind 
in the Par East are, for example, on the Kurile Islands (e.g. on Paramuskir), on the 
Kamchatka peninsula, in the areas of Riojun (Port Arthur), Dairen (Dalni), Sovietskaya- 
Gavan, Sakhalin, Magadan, and Uelen. The Antung air base on the Yalu River, with 
its airfields, is sufficiently well known. Others are situated further in the interior, and 
it can scarcely be doubted that Communist China has already prepared a number of air 
bases for the Soviet Union, and has others under construction. 

More than a year ago, the question of air bases played an important part in decisions 
in Korea. General Marshall told U.S. Senate Committees in the period 3rd May to 
15th June, 1951, that the Soviet Union had built up considerable military installations 
in the Far East, especially in recent times, and he referred particularly to the strengthen- 
ing of their air resources in Vladivostok, Port Arthur, and Dairen. 

Another significant point is that, on 15th December, 1952, the Soviet Union appointed 
Lieut.-General A. P. Kislenko, a specialist in Far Eastern matters,-as head of the whole 
of their military intelligence service. Until the Summer of 1952, he was head of the 
Soviet Military Mission in’ Tokyo; and he also had experience of the Japanese during 
1937 and 1938, when he was in command in Outer Mongolia. 
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All this should not lead us to forget the Soviet Naval Air Force, which also plays a 
part in the Far East. Like other air force units of the Soviet fleets in the Baltic, the Black 
Sea, and the Arctic, it is subordinate to the commanding officers of the local naval forces. 
It is even less independent than the Army Air Force, which itself is not a special branch 
of the armed forces. It includes not only all ship-borne aircraft, but also, in particular, 
all shore- based aircraft. 

The Naval Air Force in the Pacific consists of two air fleets. Air Fleet VII is stationed 
in the North. It is estimated to have 300 aircraft. The southern waters, up to the 
neighbourhood of Korea, are the operational area of Air Fleet V. This is the strongest of 
the six Soviet naval air fleets, and has approximately 800 aircraft. The Commander, 
Air Fleet VII, and the Commander, Air Fleet V, are subordinate to the Commander-in- 
Chief of Soviet fleet units in whose territory the aircraft operate. Each of these Com- 
manders has three deputies, one of whom deals exclusively with political matters affecting 
the fleet. Aircraft formations are divided into fighter, close combat aircraft, long-range 
bomber, torpedo bomber, and minelaying aircraft commands. Ship-borne aircraft of the 
Far Eastern Navy are reconnaissance and artillery spotter aircraft. 

The successful use by the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps of aircraft based on carriers 
clearly shows the significance of naval air forces in the Far East. The Soviet Navy has 
no carriers, but the naval air force has the advantage of being able to operate from its 
own soil, and having its fixed bases close to the operational area, so that it can rely upon 
its unsinkable ‘ aircraft carriers ’. 


TORPEDO AND LIGHT BOMBER AIRCRAFT.—The Type 35 series of turbo-jet bombers 
originated from projects conceived in 1947 and 1948—i.e. it was put on the drawing-board 
later than the MIG-15. Its latest production version is a high-speed modern aircraft. 
The two first aircraft of the Type 35 series were shown publicly on the Soviet Aviation 
Day in 1948. The second version differed mainly from its predecessor in having a swept- 
back elevator unit. Only a few of the first Type 35 aircraft were constructed, but the 
later version was put into series production. . Shortly after delivery of the first aircraft, a 
third version started flight tests and service trials. Most of the second type which had 
not been completed were therefore modified and completed as third type aircraft, Combat 
units in the Far East are now equipped with these aircraft. 

Type 35 was projected as a light bomber, and is especially suited for use as a torpedo 
bomber. Tupolev’s turbo-jet aircraft is only suitable for operations from shore bases. 
There are no aircraft carriers, and it was therefore unnecessary to plan for operations 
from them. There is nothing particularly modern in the structure, but the shape is 
original and is not apparently derived from foreign or older Russian models. It is not, 
as frequently suggested, similar to the Ilyushin II.28, as its shape is very different. The 
wings of Type 35 are set high on the fuselage, and wind depth at the root is considerable. 
The wings are trapezoidal, i.e. of traditional shape : wing-tips are squared off; the upper 
surfaces being very slightly rounded. The normal sweep-back of the leading edge of the 
wing differentiates this aircraft from Ilyushin II.28, the wing of which has a straight 
leading edge. 

News or A New MIG.—A Soviet night fighter group equipped with MIG-17s has 
been moved from Merseburg. These late-model MIGs have two axial-flow turbo-jets 
similar to those in the Il.28. The fuselage is about four feet longer than the MIG-15 ; 
a double nose-wheel is used, and the landing gear is very short. Four cannon, 
probably about 23 mm., are the armament. 


SWEDEN 
AIRCRAFT FOR AIR FORCE 


Of all the western European countries outside Great Britain, Sweden may justifiably 
claim to possess the most modern equipped air force and the most successful aircraft 
industry. : 
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With its tradition of neutrality it is to be expected that Sweden should concentrate 
on defensive weapons, and so approximately three-quarters of its operational force con- 
sists of day and night fighter aircraft. 


Since 1950, the D.H. Vampire has steadily been replaced in squadron service by the 
S.A.A.B. J.29, a swept-back wing fighter fitted with a D.H. Ghost built under licence in 
Sweden. This re-arming of the R.S.A.F. is now complete, and S.A.A.B. are now in a 
position to offer the J.29 for overseas sale. 


The J.29 is a rather heavy squat looking aircraft known as the ‘ Flying Barrel.’ 
Officially credited with a speed of 660 m.p.h., it has a greater range than the MIG-15 
and with a greater weight of armament can out-climb the F.86 Sabre. It is currently 
being adapted to fill ground attack and photographic reconnaissance roles. 


Also under test at the moment is the S.A.A.B. J.32, a two-seat ground attack fighter 
powered by a Rolls Royce Avon engine. The J.32 has a long slender fuselage and swept- 
back wings and it is confidently stated to be in the 700 m.p.h. class. It is heavily armed 
and fitted with comprehensive electronic navigation equipment and will be capable of all 
weather day or night attacks on ground or sea targets, 


It is thought that the J.32 will be available for the R.S.A.F. in 1955, when it will 
replace the modified type J.29 in the ground attack-reconnaissance role. 


Tests are nearing completion on the diminutive S.A,A.B,.210 Dragon. Designed .for 
the investigation of the delta wing-form at comparatively low speeds, this aircraft has 
what is known as a double delta wing. Powered by an Armstrong Siddeley Adder of 
only 1,050 Ib. thrust the Dragon has attained speeds of 350-400 m.p.h. Tests with this 
aircraft have been highly successful and provided invaluable material for future develop- 
ment. 


Sweden also holds its own in the commercial field. The highly successful S.A.A.B. 
Scandia Airliner (two Pratt and Whitney twin Wasps) and the S.A.A.B.91 Safir (Gipsy 
Major) three-seat tourer-trainer are now in production under licence in Holland. 


It will be noted that Sweden’s most successful aircraft are each fitted with a foreign 
engine. The production of aero engines is the only field in which Sweden lags behind other 
western Powers. 


Efforts to rectify this state of affairs suffered a set-back when in recent months the 
Swedish Air Force announced that the British Avon would be fitted to the J.32. Sweden’s 
aero engine industry had been busy designing and testing an axial flow jet engine for this 
very purpose. The engine known as the Dovern is now completed and has been satis- 
factorily tested at 7,200 Ib. thrust, but Sweden found it cheaper to purchase Avons than 
to set up production lines for an engine which could only have a limited use, 


UNITED STATES 


FLIGHT To JAPAN.—The first of a mass flight of B-36 aircraft landed at Yekota Air 
Base near Tokyo on 25th August, completing a non-stop flight from America, It is 
reported by the U.S.A.F. that a number of these aircraft are to take part in a realistic 
combat type exercise within 70 miles of Vladivostok. 

This is the first occasion the B-36 has crossed the Pacific Ocean landing in Japan. 
It is not known whether these are bomber or reconnaissance aircraft, but they are attached 
to U.S.A.F. Strategic Air Command. 


B-36s.—The total number of B-36 heavy bombers built or being built ufider' present 
contracts is 346. The current model being produced at the rate of two per month is the 
B-36H. The question of further orders hinges on the progress of the XB-58a Hustler 
and on whether future B-47s (including .a new unspecified version) will eliminate the 
need for more B-36s. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


The Origins of the War of 1914. Volume II, By Luigi Albertini. Translated and 
edited by I. M. Massey. (Oxford University Press.) 63s. 


In November, 1952, Volume I of this book was reviewed in the JouRNAL, when the 
attention of readers was drawn to the absorbing interest of the story unfolded there, to 
the excellence of the editorial work, and the novelty and importance of such a detailed 
examination of pre-1914 origins, made by an exceptionally well-informed Italian, 


Almost 700 pages cover the events between the assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife at Sarajevo on 28th June, 1914, and the various mcbilizations 
which by the last day of July had made war, in Albertini’s opinion, inevitable, Well over 
roo pages deal with the murder itself; responsibility for it appears to fall, from this 
reading of the evidence, on the “ Black Hand ”’ and its leader, almost a professional 
killer, Colonel Dragutin Dimitrievic. One cause of Serb hatred for Francis Ferdinand 
was the dread that he might in fact. solve the problems of the Austrian Empire, and 
sentence the Yugoslavs to continued existence under the Emperor, without hope of 
national freedom. The removal of the odd personality of the dead Archduke seems to 
have been a source of relief in Austro-Hungarian political circles. Albertini deals carefully 
with the mass of legends, rumours, and myths which disturbed the world both during and 
after the 1914-18 War. Once again many sources are used, including the daily Press; 
the exact times of important conversations, telegrams, and letters are reported and 
discrepancies examined. Albertini does not conceal his strong dislike of the assassins and 
of those who supported them, or his opinion of the Austrian system, and the motives 
which appeared to join Italy with it: “‘ Austria and Italy were allies in order not to be 
enemies, and their hostility broke out at every moment despite the alliance,” 


Was there ever any chance of averting the 1914-18 War after Sarajevo? Albertini 
appears to think there was none. With so much uncertainty on the part of national 
leaders, length of time before decision worked against peace. At first the Kaiser was 
for force, but then Berlin gave Vienna “‘ the curse of a free hand.”” There was much—too 
much—interplay of personal feelings, hopes, and prejudices. No one suspected at all the 
fact that in four years the face of Europe was to be changed for ever. In all the vague 
forebodings expressed, there rarely seems any notion of the possible reality. 


Albertini places most personal responsibility on Grey, the British Foreign Minister, 
who is accused of misunderstanding the real meaning of events, and of not foreseeing that 
war was almost inevitable when once the Russian mobilization began. There certainly 
appears to have been little concern over the prospect that when once the armies began to 
assemble they would also march. Serbia was in no position to fight. When Austria 
turned belligerent, Germany tried to be moderate. There was little plain speaking, and 
what there was came at the wrong times: such as Germany’. attempt to cajole Britain 
into neutrality, and Grey’s belated expression of what would probably happen if Germany 
and France fought, At critical moments the French leaders were at sea, or the Kaiser’s 
undoubted intellect was perverted by silly passion ; the Tsar played tennis and swam. 


British readers will not agree with all Albertini’s conclusions, but they cannot fail 
to find him strongly interesting. The writer’s easy, swift, and vigorous style has once 
again been beautifully translated into English. 


The Man Who Never Was. By Ewen Montagu. (Evans Brothers.) tos. 6d, 


The ‘Operation Mincemeat’ story is becoming tolerably well known. Briefly, the 
corpse of a British officer who was nota British officer, carrying highly confidential 
letters which were not genuine, was taken from the sea off the Spanish coast in 1943: 
thus conveyed, the false information regarding our Mediterranean offensive reached and 
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deceived the German High Command as it was intended todo. As a result the Germans 
strengthened Sardinia and Greece at the expense of Sicily, our real objective. 


Those who have regarded the tale as fiction, or partly fiction, should now be fully 
convinced of its truth, for Mr. Montagu was actually in charge of the operation from the 
outset. Unlike Mr. Colvin, whose book was reviewed in the August issue of the JouRNAL, 
he had no need to go on a voyage of discovery. He had all the details at his command. 
He even knows the identity of the corpse, though that must remain a secret. Thus he 
has been able to produce what Lord Ismay, in a foreword, calls ‘’ a text-book example of a 
very specialized branch of the art of war.” It is a supremely interesting text-book, for 
it tells us not only what was done but exactly how it was done. 


The selection of the body and the methods employed to ensure that at the appointed 
time it should be in the appropriate condition are gruesome enough in the telling. The 
building up of the personality of ‘ Major Martin, Royal Marines’ by collecting 2 number 
of private letters and other possessions to be found on the body was an elaborate business 
of painstaking ingenuity. There were'a fictitious father, a fictitious fiancée called Pam, 
a fictitious bank overdraft, fictitious bills, and, of course, a fictitious idemtity card. We 
are told how the photograph of ‘Pam’ was obtained and how the ‘ love letters’ were 
written. Three girls appear to have lent their assistance: their identities are not 
disclosed and they were not told everything. Perhaps they know more now. 


So we come to the journey by road from London to the North, with the body 
conveyed in a special canister ; the delivery of this unusual freight, under some difficulty, 
to H.M. Submarine Seraph at Greenock ; and the commander’s report of the launching 
of ‘ Major Martin ’ into the sea not far from the mouth of the river Huelva. More details 
of this episode-are supplied by another member of the ship’s company. 


All this is good thrilling stuff. By way of. conclusion is related how first German 
Intelligence, and then the German High Command, were deceived by this elaborate ruse 
as to our intentions in the Mediterranean, and what alterations were made in the enemy 
dispositions. This is, of course, compiled from German sources, and photographs of 
certain enemy documents are included. 


Two of the other pictures form a striking contrast. One is of ‘ Major Martin ’ about 
to be placed in the canister which bore him to Greenock and thence by submarine to 
Spanish waters: the other is of “ Pam.’ 


Mascots and Pets of the Services. By Major T. J. Edwards, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. 
(Gale and Polden.) 15s. 


Britishers have always exhibited the paradox of men who are at the same time 
enthusiastic animal-chasers and inveterate animal-lovers. To no class does this peculiarity 
apply more than to the men of the fighting Services—pet-addicts one and all. In his 
current volume Major Edwards, whose knowledge of the subject is positively encyclo- 
paedic, traces the history of the military mascot from that noble goat who charged up the 
tangled, smoke-wreathed slopes of Bunker’s Hill at the head of the sweating 23rd, to the 
very latest recruit, ‘ Pegasus I’ of the Parachute Regiment. Incidentally, had there been 
a whole platoon of goats at Bunker’s Hill we might, perhaps, have taken the colonials’ 
position at the first attempt rather than at the third. 


In the course of his fascinating story the author reveals, among many. other things, 
that even authority at its most glacial can unbend where the regimental pet is con- 
cerned. For even the Iron Duke’s stern eye melted into warmth, it appears, at the 
sight of ‘ Jacob,’ the faithful goose of the Coldstream Guards. Royalty, with its flair for 
doing the right thing at the right moment, has more than once beamed approval of a 
regimental pet ; while those who have been glad to contribute to their ranks range from 
a brace of Indian Rajas to the Fellows of the Royal Zoological Society. 


Many regimental mascots have emulated the pluck of The Welch Fusiliers’ stalwart 
at Bunker’s Hill, including ‘ Scout,’ the Irish terrier who ‘adopted ’ the Royals during the 
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South African War, and ‘ Bobby of the Berkshires’, who—barking defiance to the last— 
survived the ghastly shambles of Miawand. The canine roll of honour also includes 
‘ Dick,’ the fox terrier who added his mite to the immortal defence of Rorke’s Drift. 


However irrational, there is no gainsaying the fact that the presence of these regi- 
mental mascots at moments of crisis has given an unqualified fillip to morale. Equally, 
their existence has added a far from inconsiderable quota to the ‘ legend * in which the soul 
of a regiment is preserved, to be handed on from one generation to another. 


Proprietorship of a regimental mascot has not always been without its embarrass- 
ments, of course, although there seems no occasion to apologize for the innate distaste 
for politicians exhibited by ‘Poilu,’ the estimable mascot of Tom Bridges’s well-remembered 
19th Division. After all, the prime quality of a mascot is discriminating and indivisible 
loyalty ! 


Mascotry is not, of course, peculiar to the Army. The Navy and the Air Force have 
their pets, and esteem them no less highly than their khaki brethren. Even the normally 
unsentimental French have unbent sufficiently to countenance the existence of mascots 
among virtually all of their North African regiments. How to categorize the urchin whom 
the writer recalls as having been the particular pride of the Chasseurs d’Afrique during the 
1915 Gallipoli campaign is not too easy. But as he is probably a grandfather by now, the 
point is of no more than academic interest. 


Readers of this enheartening little chronicle will not only enjoy it for its own sake, 
but in the process will imbibe—quite painlessly—a considerable amount of useful military 
history. With its well-chosen illustrations, the volume fills a small gap in our military 
literature which is all the better for having been_so adequately closed. 


The Bloodstock Breeders Review. Volume XLI, 1952. (The British Bloodstock 
Agency, Ltd.) 60s. 


The Bloodstock Breeders Review for 1952 is, as ever, beautifully produced so as to 
meet the needs of both breeders and racing owners alike. In addition to the tabulated 
pedigrees of some of the prominent winners and advertisements for the leading stallions, 
it contains the usual articles dealing with racing in nearly every part of the globe, and the 
commemorative biographies include those relating to His late Majesty King George VI, to 
Lord Astor, and to Mr. J. V. Rank, all of whom did so much to promote racing and breeding 
in the post-war years. It is symptomatic of the times that the incidence of heavy death 
duties caused the dispersal of the last named’s stud and racing establishment at Druids 
Lodge, though this had taken years of careful planning to build up. 


The authors are to be congratulated for including in this number an excellent article 
dealing with the economic and financial side of racing and breeding in this Country. If 
few can assess the immense capital sum involved in this industry, with its roots in nearly 
every shire in the land, few will disagree with the contention that it is running at a heavy 
annual deficit, This is indeed proved by the drastic cuts that the larger owners and breeders 
are being forced to make in their establishments, whilst the smaller operators are being 
forced out of the business. 


The authors have selected as a basis for their arguments the letter written by the 
Hon. J. J. Astor to The Sporting Life and have reprinted most of the salient points it 
contains. He assessed the annual deficit at 4,300,000, but this is dependent 
on an ‘‘ export ”’ figure of only £1,500,000, which others have put at as high a figure as 
£5,000,000, It is a pity that no effort has been made to reconcile these amounts. 


The suggested remedies relate to alterations in the entertainment tax and to the 
laws governing the disposal of the profits derived from the tote, and it is argued that such 
adjustments will enable higher stakes to be offered at race meetings throughout the Country. 
But the maximum benefit that could be obtained from these sources would only amount to 
about {2,000,000, and this would not close the gap if Mr. Astor’s figures are to be accepted. 
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In fact, with so much goodwill behind it, this huge industry will have to be costed on 
rational lines before any approach can be made for governmental assistance. When this 
has been done, it would seem most unlikely that a Chancellor, who has already shown his 
sympathy towards cricket, would refuse to help what was once referred to as The Sport of 
Kings. 


NAVAL 
Above Us the Waves. By C. E. T. Warren and James Benson. (Harrap.) 15s. 


The story of X-craft and of human torpedoes is one that is long overdue. That it 
would be a tale worth the telling was certain, if only because of the real drama and 
heroism that could not fail to be associated with the subject. But the two authors of this 
book, both of them during the war members of the special submarine branch which 
operated these small craft, have told their story remarkably well and have produced 
a book that can be read with a great deal of pleasure. 


There is, from the point of view of actual operations, little in the book that is not already 
known in brief outline. Bare details of the various operations have appeared in official 
despatches and similar places. But this is the first time that the whole of this special 
branch has been described, from the original conception of midgets, the long and painful 
training through which their crews had to pass, and the detailed descriptions of the many 
operations they undertook in all parts of the world. There is, thus, a wealth of new 
material in the book, putting at last the whole history of the branch into its proper 


perspective. 


This, after all, is a book written from the inside, and written with knowledge that is 
incontrovertible. Through the whole of its pages there runs the story of extreme heroism, 
of singleness of purpose, which characterized the men who took these minute weapons 
into the very heart of enemy anchorages. To many readers, perhaps, it will be this 
intangible quality that so lifts this book above the ordinary; a brave tale, bravely told. 


Beans, Bullets, and Black Oil. By Rear-Admiral Worrall Reed Carter, U.S.N. (Retired). 
(United States Government Printing Office.) $2.50. 


Success at sea, no less than that on land or in the air, depends in the ultimate AEE 
on the strength of the logistic support behind the operational effort. It is one of the 
fundamental truths of warfare, with the whole of history to point.the lesson. 


If it were important in the past, how much more so in modern combat where the 
mechanics of war call for so increased a range of supplies and service. In the glow of 
battle, in the recounting of deeds of courage or endurance, we are apt to overlook the effort 
that lay behind the action. Thus it is that Admiral Carter’s book comes as a timely 
reminder of the vast organization that alone makes victory possible, that alone can keep 
a man serving in the field until the battle is won. 


Admiral Carter deals with only one theatre of operations in his book and with only 
one Service. He tells the logistics story of the American Navy in the Pacific, and paints 
in graphic detail the huge cost in supply and service that was needed to keep that one 
fleet active. It is the immensity of the task that amazes the reader, the meticulous atten- 
tion to detail, the genius of organization that could ensure not only that every demand 
could be met, but also that it could be met at the place where it was required. 


The book, of course, is American, and therefore subject to the American fashion of 
referring to commanders by their abbreviated portmanteau title, such as, for instance, 
ComServRonSoPac. This makes it a little difficult for the English reader to follow, as 
also does the use of American technical terms which are not in common use in this Country. 
But the main story, that of fleet logistics, runs through the book clearly enough, a potent 
reminder, if one were needed, that there is no short cut to victory and that it is earned 
just as much by the man who supplies the weapon as by the man who uses it. 
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The History of the Tenth Foot (1919-1950), Edited by Major-General J. A. A. Griffin, 
D.S.O., compiled by Major L. C, Gates, M.B.E.,M.C. (Regimental History Committee 
of The Royal Lincolnshire Regiment.) 25s. 


This volume covers the history of all units of The Royal Lincolnshire Regiment 
throughout the period stated, but by far the greater part of the book is devoted to events 
of the 1939-45 War. One chapter covers the years 1919-1939 and one other deals with 
1946-1950. An original and pleasing innovation, demonstrating the close ties which bind 
this fine old line Regiment to its county, is the allotment of one chapter to the “ county in 
war-time.” 


In the remaining 12 chapters the operations of four fighting battalions are studied— 
those of the 1st Battalion in India, Burma, and Sumatra, of the 2nd in the Dunkirk and 
“‘ Overlord ” campaigns, of the 4th in Norway, Iceland, and North-West Europe, and of 
the 6th in Flanders, Tunisia, Italy, Greece, and Austria. 


Events have been taken chronologically as far as possible, which makes it a little 
difficult to follow the adventures of any particular battalion, though this arrangement may 
have advantages for the general reader. Accounts, compiled from war diaries, officers’ 
narratives, and all other available sources, are welded into a very readable story of hard 
fighting and the cheerful tackling of the many problems which the modern infantryman 
has to face. 


Of special interest to the general reader is the account of the 6th Battalion’s experiences 
in the Dunkirk campaign, for this shows how a territorial unit, pitch-forked into France 
only just before the storm broke, surmounted most creditably the extraordinary difficulties 
of that campaign—difficulties formidable enough even for a fully equipped Regular unit, 
but intensified in this case by lack of vital unit equipment, lack of maps, and lack of 
information. It is a fine example of the fighting ability of the ordinary British soldier and 
his regimental officer. 


Another interesting sidelight upon the work of British Infantry is the account of 
internal security duties in Sumatru after the surrender of Japan. The 1st Battalion 
tackled that always unpleasant job partially by the unusual, but typically British, method 
of playing the “enemy ” at football! After two matches played “‘ cleanly and in the 
friendliest spirit ’’ Palembang, the scene of this experiment, became ‘‘ one of the quietest 
places in the Netherlands East Indies.”’ 


A most enjoyable book, well produced and lavishly provided with appendices, indices, 
many excellent photographs, and adequate maps. 


The Frontier Force Rifles. Compiled by Brigadier W. E. H. Condon, O.B.E. (Gale and 
Polden.) 42s. 


The five battalions of the Regiment, raised over a century ago as units of the famous 
Punjab Frontier Force, were linked together with a training battalion under the existing 
title in 1922. The Regiment’s battle honours, the first of which is ‘‘ Delhi 1857,” do not 
disclose the extent of its services in 22 campaigns on the North-West Frontier. Some of 
these were minor affairs it is true, but nearly all involved strenuous operations over wild, 
mountainous country. Only an outline of these early days is given in this volume as they 
are covered in detail in unit histories. The same applies to the 1914-18 War, in which the 
Regiment rendered distinguished service in France, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Aden, East Africa, and on the North-West Frontier. 


A brief account of the years between the wars records some unwise changes in 
organization and in class composition, as well as in the normal life of the Regiment. 
The remainder, and major, part of the volume is devoted to a more detailed account of the 
Regiment’s outstanding achievements in the 1939-45 War. Great expansion took place 
and nine battalions were sent to various theatres of war. The 1st Battalion, after giving a 
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good account of itself, had the misfortune to be,captured at Singapore ; the 2nd Battalion 
went through the early Burma retreat in 1942, returned in 1943, and served there until the 
end of the war. The 4th, 5th, and 6th Battalions saw much active service in the Middle 
East and Italy, where the 4th Battalion for some time formed part of one of the Guards 
Brigades, which no other Indian unit has ever done. Of the new units, 8th, 9th, 14th, and 
a machine gun battalion fought in the Burma campaign and did very well indeed, 


The narrative, vivid and clear, shows how, in spite of casualties and other trials, the 
spirit of a good, fighting regiment lives on. It also succeeds in conveying an impression 
of the characteristics of the Regiment and the bhaibandi of the ‘ Piffers’ which seems 
never to weaken. This well-produced and illustrated volume of some 480 pages is pro- 
vided with the usual appendices, some clear sketch-maps and charts, but no index. All 
concerned are to be congratulated on their presentation of the splendid story of The 
Frontier Force Rifles. 


The Regimental History of the 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 
Volume II (1927-47). Edited by Brigadier C. N. Barclay, C.B.E., D.S.O. (William 
Clowes.) 30s. 

This history, as the editor himself explains, is the work of many authors, most of 
whom were participants in the events which they describe. Brigadier Barclay has wisely 
limited himself to the difficult role of editor, leaving the various narratives in the words of 
eye-witnesses. He has also adopted the plan of following the fortunes of each battalion in 
turn from beginning to end of the period covered, allotting several consecutive chapters to 
each unit. 


The result is a series of vivid and easily readable battalion narratives, supported by 
adequate maps conveniently placed for reference. Among many operations of absorbing 
interest perhaps the most outstanding for the general reader is the amazing battle of the 
Sittang Bridge, where the 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles was one of the unfortunate units that was 
cut off by the demolition of the bridge. 


Apart from India and the North-West Frontier, the 1/3rd Gurkha Rifles fought 
entirely in Burma, both in the retreat and the victorious return. The 2nd Battalion’s 
experiences were more varied, covering Iraq, Persia, Palestine, North Africa, Cyprus, and 
Egypt. The 3/3rd Gurkha Rifles operated in Assam and Burma, and took part in the 
combined operation to liberate Malaya, though the landing, for which much strenuous 
training had been completed, was unopposed. 

But the 3/3rd Gurkha Rifles had not finished with hard fighting at the end of the 
Japanese war. They moved to Java to assist in clearing up the complicated and dangerous 
situation which had arisen in the Netherlands East Indies. Incidentally, this book gives 
by far the clearest account that I, personally, have read of the causes and nature of these 
obscure, but very serious, post-war upheavals. 

Many regimental histories of Indian Army units end upon a sad and nostalgic note— 
and very excusably so. Not so this fine regimental history, though the 3rd Gurkha Rifles 
have as valid an excuse as any, being one of the Gurkha Regiments selected for separation 
from the British connection. But, as their late Colonel wrote in a foreword shortly before 
he died, ‘‘Indian [officers] have replaced British; an excellent start has been made. 
But there is no change in the 3rd Gurkha Rifles, their regimental spirit, and their method 
of making war.”’ He also stated one of the objects of this book to be “ that the spirit 
which, throughout its history, has inspired the Regiment, may shine forth in this record.” 


Those who contributed to the making of this book have certainly achieved that 
object. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
(*Books for Reference in the Library only) 


GENERAL 


ABADAN. By Norman Kemp. Demy 8vo, 270 pages. (Wingate, 1953.) 18s. 

APPOINTMENT IN CRETE. The Story of a British Agent. By A. M. Rendel. Demy 8vo. 
240 pages. (Wingate, 1953.) 15s. 

Banpoora. By J. H. Williams. Demy 8vo. 250 pages. (Hart-Davis, 1953.) 15s. 

THE B,B.C, FRoM WITHIN. By Lord Simon of Wythenshawe. Demy 8vo. 359 pages. 
(Victor Gollancz, 1953.) 16s. 

*TuE BLoopstocK BREEDERS REVIEW. Vol. XLI, 1952. Medium 8vo. 654 pages. (The 
British Bloodstock Agency Ltd., 1952.) 60s. Presented by the Agency, ; (See 
Review in this JOURNAL.) 

BOLDNESS BE MY FRIEND. By Richard Pape. Demy 8vo.) 309 pages. (Elek, 1953.) 16s. 

BRITAIN IN THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. By W, F. Monk, Foolscap 8vo. 196 pages. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library, 1953.) 8s. 6d. 

BROCKLEBANKS, 1770-1950. Two Volumes. By John Frederick Gibson. Demy 8vo. 
287/231 pages. (Henry Young and Sons, 1953.) Presented by the Firm. 

CAPTIVE IN KorgEs. By Philip Deane, Demy 8vo, 224 pages. (Hamish Hamilton, 1953.) 
12s. 6d. 

*CORONATION AND COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS, 1887-1953. By Lieut.-Colonel H. N. Cole. 
Foolscap 8vo. 52 pages. (Gale and Polden, 1953.) 5s. 

*ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. VoL. X. 1596-1598. - By. E.M. Tenison. Crown 8vo. 
528 pages. (‘‘ At the Sign of the Dove with the Griffin.’’) Presented by the Executors 
of the late J. F. Ruthven, Esq. 

THE Escapers. A Chronicle of Escape in many wars with eighteen first-hand accounts, 
By Eric Williams, Demy 8vo. 431 pages. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1953.) .. 16s. 
Presented by the Author. 

*FLAGS oF THE WorLD. By H. G. Carr. Medium 8vo.. 209 pages. (Frederick Warne 
and Co., Ltd., 1953.) 42s. 

Hone Kone Escare. By R. B. Goodwin. Demy 8vo, 221 pages. (Arthur Barker, 
1953.) 158. 

THE MAN WHO NEVER Was. By Ewen Montagu. Demy 8vo. 144 pages. (Evais, 1953.) 
tos. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

*Mascots AND Pets oF THE SERvicEs. By Major T, J. Edwards, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. 
Crown 8vo. 201 pages. (Gale and Polden, 1953.) . 15s. Presented by the Publishers. 
(See Review in this JouRNAL.) 

Musso.ini. An Intimate Life. By Paolo Monelli. Demy 8vo. 304 pages. (Thames and 
Hudson, 1953.) 21s, 

NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND Eves, By Helen Astrup and B. L. Jacot. Demy 8vo. 221 pages. 
(MacDonald, 1953.) 12s. 6d. 

ORDERS OF THE Day. By The Rt. Hon. Earl Winterton. Demy 8vo. 369 pages. 
(Cassell, 1953.) 218. 

THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR oF 1914. Volume II. By Luigi Albertini. Royal 8vo. 
727 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1953.) 63s. Presented by the Publishers. 
(See Review in this JouRNAL.) 

Our Timgs. A Social History 1912-1952, By Vivian Ogilvie... Demy 8vo. 223 pages. 

(B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1953.) 21s. 
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Tue Pactric. Official History of New Zealand in the Second World War, 1939-1945. 
By Oliver A. Gillespie. Medium 8vo. 395 pages. (War History Branch Department 
of International Affairs, 1953.) — 30s. 
PoRTRAIT OF ANIcE Cap. By J.M. Scott. Demy 8vo. 172 pages. (Chatto and Windus, 
1953-) 12s. 6d. 
RETURN TICKET. By Anthony Deane-Drummond. Demy 8vo. 255 pages. (Collins, 
1953.) 12s. 6d. 
*RIFLE AND Gun. For Practice, Competition, and Sport. By L. B. Escritt. Demy 8vo. 
305 pages. (MacDonald and Evans, Ltd., 1953.) 30s. 
Russia AFTER Statin. By Isaac Deutscher. Demy 8vo. 174 pages: (Hamish 
Hamilton, 1953.) os. 6d. 
} THe ScaARLET THREAD. Adventures in Wartime Espionage. By Donald Downes. 
4 Demy 8vo. 207 pages. (Derek Verschoyle, 1953.) 15s. 


THE Secret Front. The Story of Nazi Political Espionage. By Wilhelm Hoettl. 
: Demy 8vo. 335 pages. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1053.) 21s. 
SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET. By Heinrich Harrer. Demy 8vo. 288 pages. (Rupert Hart- 


Davis, 1953.) 16s. 

STEMMING THE TIDE. Speeches of 1951-1953. By Sir Winston S. Churchill. Demy 8vo. 
379 pages. (Cassells, 1953.) 30s. 

Witness. By W. Chambers. Demy 8vo. 629 pages. (Hillman, 1953.) 21s. 


NAVAL 


ABOVE US THE Waves. The story of Midget Submarines and Human Torpedoes. By 
C. E. T. Warren and James Benson. Demy 8vo. 245 pages. (Harrap, 1953.) 15s. 
Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JouRNAL.) 

Tue Ancry ApmiraLt. By C. H. Hartmann. Demy 8vo. 235 pages. (Heinemann, 
1953-) 18s. 
BEANS, BULLETS, AND Brack Om. By Rear-Admiral Worrall Reed Carter, U.S.N. 
(Retired). Demy 8vo. 482 pages. (United States Government Printing Office, 

1953-) $2.50. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

FLEET ADMIRAL Kinc. A Naval Record. By E. J. King and W. M. Whitehill. Medium 
8vo. 463 pages. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1953.) 30s. Presented by the Publishers. 

*Str WILLIAM Henry Ditton. A Narrative of my Professional Adventures. Edited by 
M. A. Lewis, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Medium 8vo. 467 pages. (Navy Records Society, 
1953-) 

Navat Wars IN THE LEVANT, 1559-1853. By R. C. Anderson. Demy 8vo. 219 pages. 
(University Press, 1953.) 30s. 

Tue Trirpitz. By David Woodward. Demy 8vo. 221 pages. (Kimber, 1953.) 15s. 
Presented by the Publishers. 

TOUCHING THE ADVENTURES OF MERCHANTMEN IN THE SECOND WorRLD War. Edited 
by L. J. Kerr. Demy 8vo. 256 pages. (Harrap, 1953.) 12s. 6d. 


ARMY 
AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-45. To BENGHAzI. By Gavin Long. Medium 8vo. 
336 pages. (Australian War Memorial, 1952.) 25s. Presented by the Publishers. 
NortTH-WEst EvropE 1944-1945. An Achievement of 21st Army Group. By John 
North. Demy 8vo. 270 pages. (H.M.S.O., 1953.) os. 6d. 


THE 51st HIGHLAND DIvIsIoN, 1939-1945. By J. B. Salmond. Super Royal 8vo, 287 
pages. (William Blackwood and Sons, Ltd., 1953.) 153s. 
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*Tue HistorY OF THE TENTH Foot, 1919-1950. Edited by Major-General J. A. A. 
Griffin, D.S.O. Medium 8vo. 355 pages. (Regimental History Committee of The 
Royal Lincolnshire Regiment, 1953.) 25s. Presented by the Regiment. (See Review 
in this JOURNAL.) 

*BORDERERS IN BATTLE, The War Story of the K.O.S.B’s, 1939-1945. By Hugh Gunning. 
Demy 8vo. 287 pages. (Martin’s Printing Works, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 1948.) 
Presented by Major-General E. G. Miles, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., Colonel of the Regiment. 

*THE SIKH REGIMENT IN THE SECOND WoRLD War. By Col. F. T. Birdwood, O.B.E. 
Demy 8vo. 462 pages. (Published privately, 1953.) Presented by the Regiment. 

*THE FRONTIER Force RIFLEs. By Brigadier W. E. H. Condon, O.B.E. Medium 8vo. 
461 pages. (Gale and Polden, 1953.) 42s. Presented by the Regiment. (See 
Review in this JOURNAL.) 

*THE REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF THE 3RD QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S OWN GURKHA RIFLES. 
Vor. II, 1927-47. Medium 8vo. 316 pages. (William Clowes, 1953.) 30s. Pre- 
sented by the Regiment. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

ATTACK IN THE WEsT.: Napoleon’s First Campaign re-read to-day. By W. G. F. Jackson. 
Demy 8vo. 241 pages. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1953.) 21s. Presented by the 
Publishers. 

JUNGLE GREEN. By A. Campbell. Demy 8vo. 214 pages. (Allen and Unwin, 1953.) 
12s. 6d. 

THE Marcu Out. The end of the Chindit Adventure. By James Shaw. Demy 8vo. 
205 pages. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1953.) 12s. 6d. 

*SMALL ARMS OF THE WoRLD. A Basic Manual of Military Small Arms. By W. H. B. 
Smith. Demy 4to. 499 pages. (The Military Publishing Company, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Revised 1953.) 56s. 

THE MarsHAL DUKE oF BERWICK. By Charles Petrie. Medium 8vo. 367 pages. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1953.) 25s. 

IMPERIAL MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. XI Edition, Revised, January, 1953. By Brigadier 
D. H. Cole, C.B.E., Litt.D. (retired). Demy 8vo. 323 pages. (Sifton Praed and Co., 
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